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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Department of Agriculture, State op Florida, 
Commissioner's Office. 

To His Excellency, 

Hon. Gary A. Hardee, 

Governor of Florida: 

Sir:. 

Herewith is transmitted to you Part I of the Bi 
ennial Report of the Department of Agriculture for the 
years 1919-20: Consisting of popular farm information, 
written and compiled as a ready reference volume for 
Florida farmers, schools, libraries and homes. 

Other parts of this report, consisting of agricultural 
and manufacturing statistics, will follow in Parte II 

and TTI. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. A. McRAE, 

Commissioner of Agriculture. 



PREFACE 

We believe that Agricultural Reports should be as 
readable as other books, that they should be full of new, 
concise, instructive, interesting reading matter, so worth 
while as to be treasured iu the home, the school, and the 
library for years to come. 

The study of soils and crops is a profound science and 
the handling of the same to the best advantage is a 
high art. Necessarily, each locality has its peculiar prob- 
lems to solve, and as methods of farming change new im- 
plements must be used anTTnew requirements met. The 
accumulated experience of years adds greatly to the 
power of the farmer to match conditions. The material 
herewith presented is garnered from the fields of experi- 
ence and from scientific investigation. It is hoped that 
it will be of service to the farmers of Florida. 

In the main two phases of agricultural activities are 
covered in the material of this volume: (1) The Business 
Side of Farming; (2) Practical Helps in Practical Farm- 
ing and Husbandry. The fact that co-operation among 
farmers is stressed does not imply that the purely pro- 
ductive side of agriculture is not of first consideration, 
but as commercial agriculture has not had Its due con- 
sideration it is featured herein. 

The Department is always open for suggestions and 
contributions on all lines and welcomes the same from 
any source. 

To avoid delay in the issuance of this volume the sta- 
tistical report will be published separately in Part II. 

The Department of Agriculture includes in the duties 
of the Commissioner the following divisions: 

L Division of Agriculture and Immigration. 

2. The Prison Division. 

3. The Pure Food and Drugs, Stock Feed and Fer 
tilizer Division. 

4. The Land Division. 

5. The Field Note Division. 

6. The Shell Fish Commission. 

7. The State Bureau of Markets. 

8. The Division of Oil Inspection. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture is also a member of 
the following boards: The Board of Commissioners of 
State Institutions; the Board of Pardons; the Trustees 
of the Internal Improvement Fund; the Board of Com- 
missioners of Everglades Drainage; and he is also Presi- 
dent of the State Live Stock Sanitary Board. 
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THE NEW AGRICULTURE 

By W. A. McBae, 
Commissioner of Agriculture 

We can speak with prophetic vision of the New Agri- 
culture, as. foretastes of wonders yet to be surround 
us on every hand, and streaks of the dawn are already 
athwart the mountain top, heralds of the coming day. 

The old agriculture supplied the community, the new 
supplies the world. 

The old agriculture was by individual effort unaided 

by science; the new is by collective effort with science 
as its handmaid. 

The old agriculture stopped with production, the new 
uses the agencies of the social compact and carries opera- 
tions into commerce to the consumer. 

The successful participant in the new agriculture will 
be he who can measure up to the strenuous demands of 
the latest civilization, which is scintillating with energy 
and ablaze with enlightenment 

The new agriculture is new in method, power, promise 
and fulfillment. 

The former has fed humanity all down the ages, bnt 
it required a very large per cent of the population to en- 
gage in agricultural pursuits in order to furnish the 
wherewithal of human existence. Bnt when modern 
manufacturing, mining and transportation made such 
heavy drafts on the rural population for workers a new 
task confronted the farmer. He must be more efficient 
and produce more per hand or the world's progress must 
halt. Workers cannot be spared from -the farm unless 
fewer can produce equal results. 

Has the farmer met this problem and solved it? 

Yes. 

How has he done it? 

By increasing the efficiency of the man power on the 
farm. Every time a comrade of the soil answered the 
call of another vocation he that was left reached for more 
power, stored without stint in nature's infinite fullness. 
Invading the realm of limitless energy he appropriated 
elements from earth, sea, and sky and fashioned "beasts 
of burden" incapable of pain or fatigue, harnessed plows 
by the "gang" to his tractor, mounted the willing steed, 
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cracked the whip of authority and lo the acres turn as 
if it were a pleasure, and man obeys the command to "sub- 
due the earth." As others left the farm a new plow was 
added to the "gang" and a new lung to the steed. 

The population of the United States increased from 
1870 to 1910, 140%. 

During the same period the number of /anners in- 
creased 113%. 

The increase of horses and cattle for this period was 
140% each. 

Com production increased 206%, wheat 213%, oats 
240%, cotton 358%. 

I would also call your attention to the fact that the 
best lauds lost most heavily in population. The use of 
machinery made it unnecessary for so many to remain 
on the farm. 

The three largest grain states lost in farm population 
30,000 from 1900 to 1910, yet increased grain production 
21%. 

Another thing I want to mention is that it is no dis 
credit to us that Europe or China can show greater yields 
per acre than we do. We should congratulate ourselves 
i lint we do not farm "by hand" as do those who show 
Bach phenomenal yields per acre. Intensive farming lias 
its undesirable features. Wherever it is practiced ex- 
tensively there is an ignorant peasantry. It means a life 
of ceaseless drudgery. Field crops cannot be grown by 
gardening methods without sacrificing the worker to 
standards set by competition with machines. When it is 
pointed out that we fall below some country in yield per 
acre always set beside that fact another one that more 
ilian offsets it : The amount produced per hand is greater 
in the United Ktatcs of America than in any other coun- 
try in the world. 

Intensive farming on the European standard means the 
extensive waste of the most precious thing in the world, 
the one thing worth while, the Life Power of Human 
Beings. ■ 

There has been a great deal of "mining" of farms in 
this country, which marked us a wasteful people, squan- 
dering our heritage. From 1870 to 1895 this went on to a 
very marked degree. But for the last twenty-five years 
the average yield per acre lias been on the increase." 
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Notwithstanding the drain on- the country population 
those remaining on thefarms have met the demands. 
The number of horses per 1,0(10 inhabitants in . 

1900 178 

The number of horses, per 1,000 inhabitants in 

1919 ; . ........ 203 

The number of cattle per 1,000 inhabitants in 

1900 '. • • r >77 

The number of cattle per 1,000 inhabitants in 

1919 r. ,.;;.: iri 648 

The number of hogs per -1,000 inhabitants in 1900. 488 
The number of hogs per -1,000 inhabitants in 1919. 705 
The average production per year for each inhabi- 
tant of 1900- census — five years ending 1899; . -44 Bn. 
- The average production per year for each inhabi- 
tant of 1020 census-— five years ending 1919. .48 Uu. 

However, there is a point beyond -which.. we cannot go 
in the exodus' from the,. farm fo the cjty without paying, 
the penalty that was paid, by Old Rome, when she col- 
lasped and ushered in the thousand years, of the Mark 
Ages. . ... i • • 

Life on the. farm must be. made, as attractive from, the 
standpoint of, human desires as top cjty .or the red blood 
of the country will not stay there. It will take the New 
Agriculture to do this." 

Let us' look at two pictures: one of the old and' one" 
of the new agriculture. 

In the old we see the farm not well kept. Crude tools 
were the only instruments of cultivation. T,here was 
nothing in evidence that suggested the idea of farm "ma- 
chinery." One-horse plows and a few hftes and a wooden 
tooth drag constituted the farmer's plow tool®. He had 
a two-liorse wagon and a yoke of oxen or scrub team of 
horses or mules' to pull it. The home itself suggested little 
or no refinement. Tfiere were no domestic conveniences to 
relieve the drudgery of the housewife. There was the 
small inconvenient kitchen with small cast stove, dishes 
few, and crude table. On the back porch or in the kitchen 
was the old wasbtub with its washboard, and the water 
bucket with its gourd. In the back yard was a bored or 
dug well, from which" water was raised by windless. The 
floors were bare of carpets, the walls bare of pictures, the 
parlor bare of mu«ic, the living room bare of books. No 
where was to be seen a thoroughbred horse, cow, hog. 

2— Part I — Agri. 
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sheep, goat, chicken, turkey or even a thoroughbred dog. 
Everything was scrnb. 

When crops was ready to sell the farmer loaded his 
stuff on his wagon nnd hauled it over bad roads to the 
nearest station or town and forced it on the market re- 
gardless of the price, he having no part in the trade but 
to deliver the goods. 

The new agriculture presents a different picture. 

The farm is well kept. Splendid barns, house, the stock 
and shelter, the feed and machinery. Silos furnish green 
feeds for the winter. Power machinery is in evidence. 
Not an animal is to be seen that is not up to standard. 
Thoroughbred cows, horses, hogs, fowls, sheep and' goats 
are everywhere in evidence. The dwelling is a home in 
appearance as well as name, -ample, convenient, sanitary, 
inviting. Carpets are on the floors, pictures on the wall, 
music in the drawing room, books, magazines and papers 
in the study. The kitchen is equipped with water, lights, 
range and cabinet. In the proper place there is a wash- 
ing machine and churn, each rnn by a gasoline engine. 
There is the garage with, its automobile and farm truck. 
From the front gate is a good road leading to town.. 
Nearly half a million American farms are thus equipped. 

When his crop is ready for market this modern farmer 
hauls it by truck to the marketing association, which he 
and his neighbors own. With finger on the markets it 
places the crops to the best advantage. When he pur- 
chases farm supplies in bnlk this same agency buys it 
for him. He deposits his money in the bank, has some 
stationery printed with his business name on it nad writes 
a letter to "his" Congressman telling hi in how he wants 
him to vote on bills affecting agriculture. 

Birds build nests today just like they did among the 
rafters of Noah's Ark. They knew by "instinct in the Gar- 
den of Eden just what they will know the last day of the 
world. This is the case with all animal life of the lower 
creation. Their limitations of progress were, set from the' 
beginning. The domestic animals have been developed 
to their limits. Like physical man they have their limita- 
tions of endurance and performance. Man has used do- 
mestic animals to their utmost, and is yet in need of more 
"horse power." Machinery comes- in as an auxiliary, and 
it possesses qualities not possessed by the animal ; it has 
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limitless power of endnrance, infinite adaptation to the 
purposes of man and consumes no human or animal food. 

Intellectual man has no limitations, no permanent hori- 
zon and no boundary of progress beyond which he may 
not go. When he has used an instrument to its utmost 
capacity he does not halt. Another is contrived to go 
further! He tilled the earth first by hand, then by ox and 
horse and next by machinery. He is continually laying 
aside one machine to take up another more efficient. 

The development of the United States from a primeval 
forest inhabited by savages to the front rank of the 
world's civilization has been the most marvelous achieve- 
ment of all time. It would not have been possible but for 
machinery of transportation, manufacture and farming. 
Though the oldest in point of discovery, and one of the 
first to be settled by Europeans, Florida is just now com- 
ing to her best in development. The lack of railroads, good 
roads, trucks and tractors has postponed her agricultural 
and industrial development, ii the decade from 1880 to 
1890 the number of miles of railroads in the state in- 
creased from 518 to 2,489, and the population increased 45 
per cent. For the same period the taxable valuation of 
property increased over 100 per cent. The Florida East 
Coast Railway, running like a thread down the- East 
Coast, transformed a barren waste to the "American 
Riviera." From Jacksonville to Biscayne Bay is. a coastal 
land strewn with gems of tropical splendor that staggers 
the imagination. From the Ancient City of St. Augus- 
tine, with its landmarks of quaint fort and gate, to the 
Magic City of Miami, where beauty leaps beyond the dream 
the possibilities of Florida are exemplified. We reach the 
extreme limit at Key West, the peninsular gateway of 
Ameriea leading to the Southern WoTld. with a daily 
schedule of airplane to Havana, Cuba, and return. Fort 
Myers, Punta Gorda, Bradentown, Tampa, Cedar Key, 
Apalachicola, St. Andrews and, Pensacola furnish port 
entries on the west and are showing the results of com- 
mercial facilities. 

Take the highland region of Central Florida and trace 
its marvelous development during the last ten years and 
you will find that four things have been prime factors 
that have enabled man to work the wonders .that greet 
the traveler on every hand : railroads, good roads, trucks, 
and tractors. From Lake Lucerne to Lake Istokpoga is 



a scenic region that the 1 pen of • a Sir Walter Scott would 
hand down to the centuries in immortal romance. There 
are millions of acres in other parts of. Florida, which 
await the efForts. of man with railroads, good roads, 
trucks, and tractors to make them blossom as the rose. 

From Sanford to Sebriog, and adjacent territory, there 
has been a phenomenal development during the last few 
years — showing the possibilities or the interior counties 
of the state. According to the Government Census Report 
of 1920, the average annual increase in the value of farm 
lands for the last ten years in Pelk County has been 61% ; 
of Hernando, 2&%', of Pasco, 24%. These counties present 
no better opportunities to settlers than other counties 
that have been waiting all these years for the genius, 
energy, and thrift of a progressive citizenship. Florida 
is just being settled. , • 

I look to the future with great hppe. Science has come 
to the aid ,of the farmer the same ae to technical and 
skilled artisans, and In-- is using it. 

No longer a slave as in ancient times, a villain or 'serf 
as in the Dark A'ges, "nor the "Man with the Hoe f " as 
painted by Millet and sung by Edwin Markham. nor "the 
scarecrow of the caricaturist, he stands fore square with 
the world, tall. sUn-crow-tied : 

"The form and image of his God; 
Has been as much of the first great plan, 
Since Creation's dawn began 
As any of the throng." 

Instead of begging lenience of lords : and rulers of all 
lands, he Bpeaks of his own right and with authority in 
the councils of nations. Being his own statesman he 
moves to the moral conquest of the World. 




Florlda-Knlsed Angus Cnttlc, Irvine. Marlon County, by L. K. Edwards 
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WORK OF THE LIVE STOCK SANITARY 

BOARD 



(By W. A. McRae, State Commissioner of Agriculture) 

The subject of this address is very broad and covers the 
work of the State Livestock Sanitary Board from its crea 
tion by act of the legislature in 1917, to the present time. 

There had been considerable educational work done in 
the sta te prior to the creation of the State Livestock Sana 
tary Board, and a small amount of regulatory work in 
hog cholera control. The forces doing this work were 
a chief veterinarian and two assistants, employed by the 
State Board of Health and Extension Division of the 
College of Agriculture, Gainesville. The field force of the 
Extension Division of the College of Agriculture consist 
ed of one veterinarian and the county demonstration 
agents. These two forces labored unceasingly and there 
is no way of estimating the good they did the farmers 
and the stockmen of the state. 

The creation of. the State Livestock Sanitary Board 
was a progressive movement and the legislature that en- 
acted the law will go down in the history of Florida as a 
progressive body of men. The world was in the midst 
of the most awful war in all history and the nations of 
the earth were .looking to the United States for food and 
clothing. An appeal went out from Washington to raise 
more food crops, not only for our own use at home but 
for our soldier boys abroad, and for the soldiers and cit- 
izens of the allied nations. 

Every state in the Union responded to the call for 
greater producion, but none more promptly and none en- 
tered into the work more heroically. than Florida. The 
era of the World War might be said to be the time when 
Floridians, stimulated as they were to do their full duty 
at the call of the Nation, accepted the opportunities thus 
offered and made the greatest effort in the history of 
the state in the movement for more and better agricul- 
ture and more and better livestock. 
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Tick Eradication 

The first organized work the board entered into was 
that of the work of tick eradication. The Federal gov- 
ernment, through the Bureau of Animal Industry, had 
already made a survey of the state with reference to tick 
eradication and was ready to join us in co-operation as 
quickly as our forces could be gotten together. 

Dr. E. M. Nightbert, with an office in Jacksonville, . 
was made inspector in charge of tick eradication and his 
force was soon organized, and co-operate efforts on the 
part of the State Livestock Sanitary Board and the Bu 
reau of Tick Eradication was begun by the latter part 

of July, 1917. - 

The progressive livestock men in all parts of the state 

welcomed the advent of tick eradication. Requests came 

from every . quarter for assistance in vat building and 

in dipping the cattle. 

Vat construction was rushed, many of the counties 
making most liberal appropriations, and it seemed as if 
the whole state was going to be made tick free in a very 
short time. But, like all great movements, and in a sense 
a new movement, there wag opposition which temporarily 
retarded the work. 

A great deal has been done, however, and the work is 
going to continue till Florida is a "tick-free" state. The 
state cannot always remain a "free range" state, and 
after all that is where the greatest objections comes 
from. 

The following summary will give you an idea of the 
work that has been accomplished, and is being accom- 
plished in tick eradication: 

Number vats built to Sept. 1, 1920 f 1,629 

Number of cattle dipped during August, ac- 
cording to last compiled report 105,967 

State livestock inspectors, exclusive of Feder- 
al force 29 

Total expended by state to date $117,615.68 

Total amount expended by all the counties, 

state and Feleral governments, estimated. $750,000.00 

The counties of Monroe, Dade, Broward and portions 
of Palm Beach, with an area of 6,218 square miles, de- 
clared tick free. 



The legislature made a. most generous appropriation 
for the work of the board. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars .was appropriated when the law wa» ien- 
acted-aqd the legislature of .4919 appropriated a like sum, 
thus giving the board $ 75,000 a year. This appropria- 
tion supplied, the. board with ample funds, the board be- 
ing hampered in. its work during the. years. 1917 and 1918, 
only in keeping. a sufficient force of trained men in the 
field to do the work. . The veterinarians and laymen, for 
the state .and' the Federal , government, . who were co- 
operating with the -state in. .this, work, were not exempt 
from war duty, and several- times our joint forces were 
nearly all drafted iaio the serviee. .....i ... 

The work of the State Livestock Sanitary "Board iadi- 
vidt'il into three' bairts, i. e., general' administration',' tick 
eradication' ahd n'og' cholera' control tinder the term 
"general administration"' comes all the work , of the board 
except that of tick eradication and hog cholera con 

How the Board Operates. 

To carry oto-the work •■«► the best- Way, -the board- ar- 
ranged a yearly budget, and divided the appropriation 
into three parts, as follows:* •■ • 

■'••.;- . .. ■• • • '. | • " . •: • •• 

For general administration; .$16,000 ■ ■ 

For tick eradication, ■, . .-.v . . . ..« . .... ... . 35,000 

For hog cholera control 25,000 

This division gives, for- -the- four years, from -July 1, 
1917, to June 30, 1921, a total- for- each division -of" the 
work, as follows: 



• » 



■ 



For tick eradication . .*•>•;. l . , v. ,$140,000. 

• .For hog cbolera control. .,.•.: ..... ..'.,.; . . 1OO>O0O 

General administration/. . . . ..»■. . ... »"« .... 60,000 

- The board has at all times tried to liandte these funds 
as economically- as possible. and we' have- sufficient o* the 
appropriation on-hand to ca?ry«s to June •SO, 1-921,' which 
closes our fiscal year, and carrying us beyond the next 

session, of the 'legislature- - • . ■■■*;■■ '■■■'■■ 

'•I. ■ ■• • ■■<■■-. - ; • I . . .- • i ■...•.-., -I 
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Hoo Choi-era Control. 

All records done by the state in liog cholera control, 
prior to the creation of the State Livestock Sanitary 
Board, 1J>17, were kept by the State Board of Health, 
and were turned over to the board in a small file about 
18x24 inches, and consists largely of correspondence and 
some miscellaneous reports. This being the case it is 
impossible for me to give a correct record of the amount 
and kind of work done and the exact amount spent for 
this and other livestock work. 

As stated before, this force consisted of a chief vet- 
erinarian and two assistants. A great deal of work was 
done by these men, but they could not do all the work 
needed because of the size of the state and the limited 
funds at their disposal. They did pioneer work and real- 
Iv laid the foundation for the larger work which was 
taken up by th« State Livestock Sanitary Board. 

There are three fortes today in the state in hog chol- 
era control: 

The State Livestock Sanitary Board, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C, and the Exten- 
sion Division of the College of Agriculture, Gainesville, 
both of the latter working in co-operation with the State 
Livestock Sanitary Board. While the work of the State 
Livestock Sanitary Board and the Bureau of Animal 
Industry is primarily regulatory, and the work of the 
Extension Division is primarily educational, yet it is 
a matter next to impossible for all of the forces not to do 
some educational work and the Extension Division, 
through its county agents not to do some regulatory 
work. I mean actually inocculating the hogs. • 

Ab in the matter of tick eradication, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry early recognized the splendid work be- 
ing done by the State Livestock Board in hog cholera 
control, and sent Dr. L. E. Lyons to the state as inspec- 
tor in charge of hog cholera, in March, 1918. 

The effect of the draft was felt in this work also, and 
several times during 1917 and 1918, our forces were near- 
ly all taken from ns. By hard w.ork we kept going and 
the results have been marvelous. The swine industry lias 
developed almost beyond our fondest expectations. For 
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(he fiscal year, July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, our force 
consisted of an average of six state men, five Federal 
men and the' -county agents in several of the counties. 

The following is a summary of the number of hogs 
treated for tins fiscal year: 

Sick Well 

- -Hogs • Hogs Total 

Federal veterinarians 2,34-1 27,763 32,073 

Assistant state veterinarians.* 3,113 . 48,884 51,997 

Local veterinarians 769 5,815 6,584 

Laymen 74 1,804 1378 

County agents and others. . . . .1,474 20;216 21,690 

Total 7,771' 104,482 • 114,222 

For the fiscal year, July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, the 
state had an average of twelve men, the Federal govern- 
ment four men, and the assistance of the county agents 
in a number of counties. 

The following is a summary of the hogs treated for 
this fiscal year: . • • 

Federal veterinarians i , 18,525 

Assistant state veterinarians. ..... v 68,856 

Practicing veterinarians \ . . .. ... . . 3,999 

Non-grad 4,490 

Laymen 86,121 

Total ;............. 121,991 

The days of the razorback hog are numbered. There 
are large areas of the state today where the razorback 
cannot be found, and there is no section of the state, 
however remote, but in which may he found evidences of 
better breeding and the owners haying learned that it pays 
to have better hogs and it pays, to care for them. 

Raising Pdre-bued Stock 

Only a few years ago there were no real breeders of 
blooded hogs in Florida.- Today we have some as good 
hogs bred in Florida as are bred anywhere on the Amer- 
ican continent. 
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Our neighbor, Z. C. Herloug, December. 1919, took 
sweep-stakes at the International Livestock Show, 
Chicago, for the best Poland China hog, and a few days 
ago a gentleman from our neighboring state, Georgia, 
came to Florida and took his herd boar, leaving him a 
small check for $15,000. It was not dreamed that such 
a tiling could happen in this state in so short a time, but 
it happened. This $15,000 board was bred and .reared in 
Marion County. 

We take off our hats to Z. C. Herlong, breeded of Po- 
land China hogs, Miccanopy, and to the following breed 
ers, who have done and are doing so much to develop the 
swine industry in this state : 

Ramsey & Willis, Evanston — Duroc. 

Burdette Loomis, Pierce— Duroc. 

Beecham Stock Farm, Alachua — Poland China. 

L. g. Harvard, Live Oak, Poland China. 

W. C. Blood, Ocala — Poland China. 

H. H. Simmons, Jacksonville — Poland China. 

Charles Baisden, Live Oak — Durocs. 

Wirthland Farms, Monticello — Durocs. 

F. M. Burt, DeLeon Springs — Durocs. 

J. J. Logan, Jacksonville — Durocs. 

H. F. Bostick, Quincy — Durocs. 

B. W. Dunlap, Green Cove Springs — Durocs. 

W. H. Gist, Micanopy— Poland China. 

There are other progressive farmers and swine breeders 
that time and space forbid me to name in this address, 
but whoever and wherever they are, they are part and 
parcel of a great progressive movement that will place 
Florida, in a short time, in the forefront as a livestock 
state. 

It is safe to say that the high class blooded swine, in 
the herds of these breeders I have mentioned above could 
not be purchased for one-quarter of a million dollars. 

Co-operative tuberculosis eradication was started in 
May, 1918, with only two men in the field, Dr. J. C. Fish, 
inspector in charge of tuberculosis eradication, represent- 
ing the Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 
and Dr. W. A. Munsell, representing the State Livestock 
Sanitary Board. 
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Work of actual eradication began at once. A herd of 
250 cattle, mostly pure-bred beef cattle, were tested and 
the test disclosed six reactors. These reactors were 
promptly taken out of the herd and slaughtered. Ou a 
reteBt a year later, four reactors of various stages weie 
found and slaughtered. On a second retest six months 
later, one reactor was found, and it was also slaughtered. 

All of these reactors showed tuberculosis lesions, of va- 
rious stages of development, at time of slaughter, except 
four. If a laboratory or microscopic examination of the 
glands of the four could have been made, the chances are 
that tuberculosis would have been found. 

From the very beginning of this work herd. owners have 
given the authorities splendid co-operation. The demand 
for this work soon became so great that it was necessary 
to place a much larger force in the field and at the pres- 
ent time the Federal force consists of an inspector in 
charge of the five vetehinarians, while the state force con- 
sists of six veterinarians. 

Kecognizing the importance of the work of tuberculosis 
eradication and appreciating the splendid co-operation 
between the state and the Federal authorities, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry established an office, in Tallahassee, 
for the inspector in charge of tuberculosis eradication, 
and in addition to the field force, he also has a stenog- 
rapher. 

The authorities in co-opertion, realizing the imoprtance 
of eradicating tuberculosis in the dairy herds, have made 
the first test of the herds supplying dairy products to all 
the principal towns and cities. The herds around the 
larger towns and cities, where cattle from other states 
have been brought in, have given over 90 per cent, of all 
the reactors found, thus disclosing the fact that Florida- 
raised cattle, which do not come in contact with cattle 
from other states, are practically free from tuberculosis. 

Going back just a little, will say that in one commun- 
ity, which is now being gone over for the second time, we 
are getting less than 1 per cent, reactors, which on the 
first round gave over 14 per cent, reactors, all of which 
disclosed lesions on slaughter. 
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The following will give some idea of the work of tuber- 
culosis eradication in Florida from the beginning of the 
work, May, 1918, to date: 

Number of herds tested 1,337 

Number of cattle tested 23,390 

Number of reactors disclosed 812 

Number of reactors slaughtered 734 

Number of reactors showing lesions 716 

We have now thirty-four accredited herds and more 
that are eligible and in due course will be placed on the 
accredited list. 

The work having advanced so rapidly there is now be- 
ing taken up what is termed area work. That is taking 
a certain territory and testing all the dairy herds and 
all the beef herds, except those known as piney woods 
or scrub cattle, and if ho reactors, or if only a few are 
found, such area will officially be declared tuberculosis 
free. Enough of the piney woods or scrub cattle have 
been tested to disclose the fact that tuberculosis does not 
exiBt among them. Area work is now going on in Leon 
county and if no more tuberculosis animals are found 
than' have been so far, Leon county will be officially de- 
clared tuberculosis free by spring of 1921. 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 



By T. J. Brooks, Chief Clerk, Depnrtmeut of Agriculture. 



Economists often group commerce with production. 
Production is the "bringing into existence" from pre- 
vious materials. 

Commerce is "the exchange of goods." 
Consumption is the "distruction, or usiug up of thiugs." 
As commerce brings nothing into existence and puts 
nothing out of existence, it is distinct from both produc- 
tion and consumption. The wearing out of machines of 
production is called "productive consumption." As com- 
merce "wears" and to a small degree "uses up" it is more 
closely related to consumption than to production. 

In this article "Commercial Agriculture" is meant to in- 
, elude all transactions called into play, from the last act 
of the farmer that adds quantity or quality to his products 
to the placing of those products in the hands of him who 
is to perform a manufacturing operation, or in case no 
further changes of the products are necessary, to the pla- 
cing of the products in the hands of the final consumer 
— the handling of all surplus products — and to buying his 
supplies 

The marketing of grain, livestock, cotton, vegetables, 
etc., is just as much commercial business as the buying 
and selling of dry goods, groceries and hardware. The 
buying of farm supplies is as much commercial business 
as buying the raw materials and selling the output of 
factories. Hut it is not producing. 

If farmers neglect this phase of agriculture they will 
sustain the loss incident thereto just the same as to neglect 
the soil in the field or the stock in the pasture. Waste 
in handling a crop after it is produced is just as much a 
loss as waste in producing it. 

The task of building a satisfying rural civilization for 
the future is too broad to be confined to the narrow limits 
of seeing how much crop can be gotten from a row. This 
is a fundamental start, but it is not all the task. The 
functions of farming must broaden as does other lines in 
order to keep step with the march of progress. 
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The aggregate amount of business transactions carried 
on by farmers of a purely commercial nature is enormous. 
Commercial agriculture deserves its full consideration. 
The farmer is a manufacturer whose instruments are his 
machinery, live slock and the elements of nature; a 
merchant who sells the output of his plants; a transporter 
whose trains and ships are his vehicles; a consumer who 
purchases material brought from all peoples; a producer 
who furnishes the raw materials that go to feed and clothe 
the human race. 

All the expenses that are incurred in any and all of 
these transactions that are not necessary are taxed against 
the consumer, who pays it all. Therefore, it is of import- 
ance to the consumer that the producer perform his func- 
tions in the most economical way. 

One of the most important lessons learned in recent 
years by the wonderful strides in modern business and in- 
dustry is that big business when properly directed is more 
economical than small business, and that individuals of 
small affairs can co-operate and get the benefits of large 
business owned and conducted by a few. 

Co-operative business has made great strides in recent 
years. It is a means to an end. The co-operative associa- 
tion is not a more efficient business organization than a 
joint stock company but it guarantees a fulfillment of the 
law of equity and fair treatment for the smallest member 
—one man~one vote— and all net profits go back to the 
grower instead of to the heavy stockholders. 

By consulting the outlines of business methods included 
herein it will be easy to discriminate between the various 
kinds and get acquainted with the fundamental principle 
involved in each. 

The only means of support of a co-operative association 
is the fees cr commissions charged for handling products 
sold or bought. The amount charged is of little con- 
sequence to the member of the association as he gets it all 
back after expenses are paid. 

You do not take stock in a co-operative association for 
the same reason that you do in an ordinary joint stock 
corporation : in the first instance you are looking for sav- 
ings on sales and purchases and in the second you are 
looking for dividends on stock. 
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For the present we shall consider the associations of si 
permanent nature, requiring by-laws and officers; they 
may be legally incorporated or not, but they partake of the 
nature of permanent bodies with a definite standing and 
purpose. 

In point of history collective buying is older than col- 
lective selling or collective financing and is of English 
origin. It was intended to serve the city consumer. This 
phase of co-operation has never flourished in America as in 
Europe. Co-operative selling of farm products has de- 
veloped wonderfully of recent years in the United States. 
The buyer is a bear and the seller a bull in all markets. 
They approach the point of trade from opposite direc- 
tions, each looking* out for himself. This is the law of 
commerce in all times and places. 

Direct trading between co-operative buyers and co- 
operative sellens has never been carried on to any great 

extent. Each has developed independent of the other. 

There will always be a half-way point between source 

and destination of products where the issues of value 

and price must be decided, whether on the basis of equity, 
justice, chance or economic force. 

The seller looks to the high retail price and strives to 
get as near it as possible. The buyer looks to the first 
cost and strives to get as near it as possible. 

Co-opebative Buying 

The centers of co-operative buying in this country are 
in California, Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsvl 
vania, the Dakotas, Oregon, Kansas and New York— the * 
home, of the Co-operative League of America. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society, with its affiliated 
retail societies, is one of the largest concerns in the world, 
commercial or otherwise. The parent wholesale company 
has a turnover of $340,000,000 annually, and the retail 
associations run the amount to approximately $1,- 
000,000,000. And all this started from a few poor weavers 
starting a little co-operative buying in 1847. This Mviiish 
co-operative company owns numerous factories of various 
kinds, owns its own banks — financing itself, to a great 
extent, from the deposits of its own customers and mem- 
bers. Its interests are distributed over England with 
branches in Denmark, Ireland, India, Canada and the 
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United States, and it has ships on the high seas. Similar 
societies have sprung up all over Continental Europe. The 
writer saw these societies at work and showing vigorous 
life even in the far interior of Russia the year before the 
World War. It so happened that after the war and Rus- 
sia was still in the throes of civil revolution, no foreign 
governments having recognized the existing authorities, 
the first international agreements on commercial lines 
with the Russian people were not made with the govern- 
ment but with the Co-operative Society with its affiliated 
branches. It had weathered the storms of the war with 
Germany and Austria, and a prolonged civil revolution 
that slaughtered her own people and disturbed the peace 
of the world ! 

Co-operative banking originated in Germany and, in 
its various forms, now encircles the world. 

Co-Oi'BBATiVB Selling by Farmers in The United States 

In the corn belt it is mainly the Farm Bureau ; further 
west and south it is the Farmers' Union ; in North Da- 
kota it is the Nonpartisan League; in the north central 
States the Society of Equity and Gleaners are most ac- 
tive; in the northeast and northwest it is the Grange. 

Commercially the most effective organizations are those 
handling products of restricted area of produc- 
tion and general in use. Often these have 
no 'connection whatever with any general or- 
ganization, — such as those named above. Mere 
local associations can do little in handling a staple com- 
modity grown on a large area.— like cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, etc. The growers must be organized from a com- 
modity standpoint and control the commodity. 

Perishables can be handled by local associations as 
well as any, as green, truck-stuff must be sold immediately 
regardless of markets. Marketing it is mainly a question 
of keeping track of the markets and routing the cars. 

The commodity basis of organization is exemplified by 
the associations handling citrus fruits, prunes, raisins, 
and nuts in California, and the Citrus Exchange of 
Florida. 

Local associations handling perishables is success- 
fully exemplified by the East Shore of Virginia Associa- 
tion which bandies potatoes, berries and garden vege- 
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tables. Creamery and poultry products handled by the 
Catawba Creamery Company, of Hickory, North Carolina, 
is an example of what can be done. It sold 1700,000 worth 
of creamery- products in 1920 and the prospects are for a 
round million in 1921. The cheese and butter makers of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa follow co-o|>erative mar- 
keting. The apple growers of Oregon and melon growers 
of Colorado know the advantages of co-operative selling. 
As no one organization has ever covered the tobacco dis- 
tricts the growers hare had a checkered career in their 
attempts at organized selling. The same is true of the 
peanut business. For this and other reasons efforts to 
market the cotton crop co-operatively have failed. 

There are about 14,000 farmers' buying and selling or- 
ganizations in the United States doing hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of business annually — and the 
movement in this direction is constantly growing decfite 
the hindrances and failures that can be pointed out by the 
critic. 

Kansas furnishes aii example of a complex system of 
farm organizations. The Farmers' Union of Kansas is a 
State unit of the National Farmers' Union. It has its 
initiation fees and dues, with more than a thousand local 
unions in the State. This organization owns no enter- 
prises of itself. It is an educational and propaganda or- 
ganization. Through its teaching and organizing work 
the real business units are formed, each around some spe- 
cial project, — such as livestock commission company, job 
bing association, mutual insurance company, co-operative 
stores, grain elevators, etc. Each of these is an inde- 
pendent, chartered entity in law — there being no legal 
connection between them. The stockholders in them are 
members of the Farmers' Union which is partly supported 
by an educational fund set aside by the several concerns 
above mentioned. This financial as well as moral connec- 
tion gives vitality to the propaganda organization which 
has a nation-wide connection through the State member- 
ship in the national organization — the full name of which 
is The Farmers' Educational and Co-operative Union of 
America. The Kansas division' has 150,000 men and 
women as members. 
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The various business enterprises thus fostered and de- 
velopeu* in the State of Kansas had an annual volume of 
business of 1350,000,000 in 1920. 

What is known as the "Inland Empire" is a great 
wheat belt of Idaho, Eastern Washington and Eastern 
Oregon. The main outlet for this wheat is to the Pacific 
where local markets are supplemented by shipping fa- 
cilities to the Orient and through the Panama Canal. 

They have a wheat growers' association in this district 
which requires contracts to be signed by its members to 
deliver to the association all the wheat marketed by the 
members for six years. The association is composed en- 
tirely of wheat growers, and this contract enables it to 
secure competent salesmen and fill contracts in large 
quantities by grades. When the wheat is delivered the 
grower is credited with so many bushels of such a grade or 
grades, and advances are made if immediate money is re- 
quired. Every farmer receives the same price for his 
wheat at the end of the season, according to his grades 
and varieties, regardless of the amounts received for the 
various grades at different times through the year. Each 
receives the average net price received by the association 
for the grades which he delivered. 

The California Fruit Growers' Exchange is twenty- 
five years old. It is the oldest and strongest farmers' or- 
ganization, organized and operated on the commodity 
basis, in the United States. It builds packing-houses, in 
which the fruit of the members is assembled, graded, 
packed and made ready for shipment. It handles 75 pet- 
cent, of the citrus fruits of California — representing eight 
thousand growers. The citrus, prune, raisin and nut 
growers of that state sell through their associations ap- 
proximately four hundred million dollars' worth of prod- 
ucts annually. This system of selling is sometimes called 
"integrated marketing." 

The system is constructed, (a) local associations of 
growers, through which the fruit is prepared for market; 

(b) the district exchanges into which the locals are fed- 
erated, and which act as aclearing house for the locals; 

(c) the central exchange, which provides agents through 
which the district exchanges, in co-operation with the lo- 
cals, distribute and market the fruit of the growers. 

The Fruit Growers' Supply Company is a subsidiary 
company of the exchange. The two corporations are sep- 
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arate in law, but very closely connected in ownership 
and management. It began in 1907 with two employees, 
and now has an office force of 25, and carries 42.5 on the 
pay roll. It does a $5,000,000 a year business. It will buy 
anything a member desires, but was organized especially 
to purchase orchard supplies — boxes, spraying machines, 
etc., and has extended its operations to accommodate 
members in other lines. In case an article is wanted on 
which the manufacturer pute a trade price, and will not 
sell to one who violates it, the regular price is charged 
and then rebated as excess charge or as profits at the 
stated periods of squaring of accounts. The purchasing 
power of eight thousand growers enables them to estab- 
lish business connections with manufacturers and save 
all intermediate expenses. The purchaser gives his order 
to the local packing-house, which places the order with 
the main office 1 in Los Angeles. The cash is paid or the 
local packing-house debits it against the purchaser in 
his account. 

The Fruit Growers' Exchange uses nearly 20,000,000 
crates a year. The Fruit Growers' Supply Company owns 
26,940 acres of timber lands in northern California and 
southern Oregon. One of its mills has a daily capacity 
of 120,000 feet, and a box factory of 90,000 feet capacity. 
The exchange has a legal department, the same as other 
large corporations, nor does it neglect looking after legis- 
lative matters. 

Only a few of the more conspicuous co-operative enter- 
prises are here mentioned, as an explanation of the com- 
plete list would take a book. For a further discussion of* 
this phase of the subject the reader is directed to the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Boss, President of the Florida Citrus Kx- 
change. 

Federal Bonded Warehouses 

The warehouse division of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture will arrange with the State Bureaus 
of Markets whereby cotton that is stored in a warehouse 
bonded to the Federal Government may have a sample 
officially drawn and sent to the State Bureau of Markets, 
and the chief grader of the state— where the state has 
provided such— will grade and staple the cotton and send 
a certificate of same to the owner. This protects the own- 
er against wrong grading— the service is free. 
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Florida has no such arrangement. Application for a 
national charter for warehouse must be made to the Ware- 
house Division of the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ' When a warehouse is thus chartered the 
local postmaster Is instructed to furnish the warehouse 
with mail sacks, in which samples of the cotton stored 
may be sent to the State Bnreau of Markets. Paper fold 
ers are furnished by the State Bureau, on the inside of 
which the warehouse man writes the number of the bale 
and its weight, the address of the owner and the ware 
house. The mail is handled under government frank and 
requires no postage. 

Secretary Meredith, in a -recent address, said: 

"I think it is highly desirable that the farmer should 
understand the importance of foreign marketing. He loses 
sight of his products when they pass out of his hands into 
those of the local dealer. It is therefore not brought home 
to him, in the ordinary course of business,* that if the for- 
eign outlet were blocked there would be left in this coun- 
try frequently surpluses that would exert disastrous ef- 
fects on the prices he receives. In 1919 the export busi- 
ness in agricultural products constituted approximately 
55 per cent, of all export business. Agricultural products 
exported were worth about ?4,250,000,fl00, while all other 
products exported were worth $3,500,000,000." 

The Export Corporation, which the farmers and finan- 
ciers who are willing to back the project *are trying to 
establish and operate, is a furthering of the idea ex- 
pressed by Secretary Meredith in the above quotation. 

Especially would this plan be of service just at this time 
when so many countries which consume large quantities 
of our products find themselves unable to finance their 
operations, thereby paralyzing international markets. 

The cities, railroads, factories, etc., have been built by 
labor supported by farmers. Every mine, store, shop and 
industry of the world would have to shut down if farm- 
ers went on a strike. The margin between what he re- 
ceives and what the consumer pays supports all between. 
The margin has been allowed to be governed by chance. 
A readjustment has commenced. System is being 
introduced, and the savings are in line with good econom- 
ics. 
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COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURE 

ADVANTAGES OF FARMERS ORGANIZING 

1. For Community Development: 

This reason alone is sufficient to render it worth while 
to organize. The need of a community center is recog- 
nized by all students of rural sociology. The many ac- 
tivities in which a community can engage to advantage 
are limited only by the resources and capabilities of the 
people composing it. 

The local union can be made the center of these com- 
munity activities. Many a worthy project is lost for 
lack of discussion by those who are in position to carry 
them out. No pronounced advance in rural civilization 
is possible without some vehicle of community endeavor 
answering the demands of collective life and progress. 

2. For Economic Advantage: 

The economic benefits of organization are exemplified 
in scores of instances in various countries of the world. 
The statistics will show that\ in a comparison of organ- 
ized with unorganized communities that the organized 
always carry off the prize of prosperity. If there is money 
in it we would naturally suppose that it would be easy 
to get people interested. But when time-worn habit* 
have to be changed and temporary inconveniences borne 
the task is not so easy as we might suppose. Oftimes little 
petty- animosities ^are stronger factors working for divi- 
sion than all the cohesive forces working for unification. 

3. For Legislative Reason* : 

One of the necessary requirements of a good govern- 
ment is a lively interest and a participation in public af- 
fairs by its citizens. The vocation that recognizes this 
duty and privilege will have the advantage over those 
which neglect it. Nothing can be done in halls of legisla- 
tion without intelligently directed effort. This is exem- 
plified in all governments. 

If the farmers are to receive due consideration at the 
hands of lawmakers they must have a way of expressing 
themselves collectively. That this can be done is conclu- 
sively shown by tracing back to their origin the laws, 
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both state and national, affecting the agriculture of 
America. 

Organized farming, co-operative agriculture, collective 
business are a part of -the program of the agriculture and 
rural life of the future. 

There are now some 14,000 co-operative farmers' asso- 
ciations in the United States. They represent hundreds 
of thousands of producers, who are also consumers. They 
do a volume of business running over one billion dollars 
annually. 

1 want to leave two sentences with you, which taken 
together contain facts which you should digest and 
assimilate into your business operations: 

He who hefuses to work with his neighbors will 
be worked on by some one else. 

Grafters have no use for co-operation ; jt does not 
appeal to their cupidity. 

Take those sentences and analyze them and you will 
get a wholesome truth that will guide you in understand- 
ing the program of organized rural life. 

The only way for the farmer to be independent is to 
have the commercial end of his vocation attended to on 
the same business, principles that are followed by the big 
corporations — have specialists to operate for him under 
his direction and employ. For instance: A big manu- 
facturing concern would not think of having the engi- 
neers or the bookkeepers or the stockholders do the sell- 
ing of the output. Trained salesmen have charge of that 
end of the work and are depended on for results. The 
isame principle is followed in co-operative marketing 
by the farmer. He has his business organization to at- 
tend to the selling of farm products and the buying of 
farm supplies. 

There is no law preventing farmers being business men, 
and what I am talking about is merely the business end of 
farming. The only way to prevent being worked on by 
the profiteers is to attend to your own business, and you 
can't do that individually, it must be done collectively. 

I want to draw a line of distinction between co-opera- 
tive business and ordinary business methods. I am speak- 
ing now of co-operative business of such a character as 
to demand a regular incorporated organization to oper- 
ate. 

4— Part I— Agri. 
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The ordinarj- corporation is chartered and operated 
for the benefit of the promoters and stockholders. AH 
the profits go to them in proj)ortion to the shares owned 
or the salaries that are paid the officers. Each share 
entitles the owner to one vote in a stockholders' meeting. 
The public is the field for exploitation. 

The co-operative corporation is chartered and operated 
for the benefit of those who are to sell through it or buy 
through it. See? The capital invested is paid a legal 
rate of interest and no more. All the net profits are paid 
back to the members of the association in proportion 
to the volume of business furnished to the association 
by each member. Of course this method does not appeal 
to the grafter, the profiteer or even the speculator. It 
appeals to the producer and to none other. The producer 
puts money into that kind of business for the same rea- 
son that he buys a machine to use in making a crop. It 
is to do a work for him which he cannot do as well with 
out it. 

But there is a large field for co-operation where no 
chartered organization is needed. The county demon- 
stration agents are helping the farmers to do an immense 
amount of business co-operatively with no organization 
whatever connected with it. During the past year the 
farmers of Mississippi did by this method a volume of 
business that netted a profit to them of $769,000. An 
Alabama community marketed eleven cars of peanuts co- 
operatively one week with a profit of f5,000. A few wool 
growers in Texas associated themselves and pooled 650,000 
pounds of wool and saved $60,000 by so doing. In some of 
our cities a few people got together last summer and or- 
dered their coal by the car and saved a good margin. There 
is no one to accuse rightfully or wrongfully of profiteer- 
ing when you attend to yonr own business. No one has a 
right to blame you for doing so collectively as well as in- 
dividually. 

Now a word as to the real advance that has been made 
in agricultural co-operation. Perhaps an instance or 
two would be worth while. The fruit growers of Cali- 
fornia are doing upwards of $400,000,000 annually by 
this method. The fruit growers of Florida are doing mil- 
lions by this method. The farmers of Kansas are doing 
over $300,000,000 worth a year by this method. The 
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wheat growers of the extreme northwest are doing mil- 
lions annually by this method. 

Of the 2,800 counties in the United States having suf- 
ficient agriculture to warrant having a demonstration 
agent more than 2,000 have agents. Since the enactment 
of the Smith-Lever law in 1914 more than 172,000,000 
of federal, state and local funds have been spent in this 
co-operative work. A little more than half of this is be- 
ing raised by the states and counties. The government 
thinks that it is worth while to encourage co-operation 
in production and other activities of rural life. 

The various farm organizations of the United States 
are doing good work in encouraging co-operative endeav- 
ors. The Farmers' Union has done most of the work of 
this character that has been done in the South and in 
the Middle West and Northwest. It hae never been erratic, 
spectacular or presumptions, "but has impressed itself on 
the thoughtful men of the country as an organization 
of noble purposes, high ethical standards and sound eco- 
nomic principles. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING THROUGH 
COUNTY AGENTS 

The County Demonstration Agent's duties have broaden- 
ed considerably since the institution of extension service. 
One of the duties added to his original project is the task 
of helping the farmers market their field crops and live- 
stock. In some States this line of extension service has 
been pushed much faster than in others. The methods of 
shipping livestock will be presented as suggestive to all 
who are interested in co-operative marketing. 

Marketing by this method requires no permanent or- 
ganization, but it does not at all hinder the farmers from 
organizing permanently around each product or in a gen- 
eral way and securing the aid of the County Agent in 
making shipments and sales. 

Hoes 

In shipping livestock by the carload for numerous own- 
ers there are two methods of designating ownership. 

1 — By marking each man's hogs differently — having as 
many marks as there are shippers. This method has sev- 
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eral objectionable features: The educational side of co- 
operative shipping is lost when a lump sum is received 
for his hogs instead of being paid by grades. (This same 
lesson is lost when the commission men appear on the day 
of shipping and buy direct from the farmers — which is 
often done. The commercial features of the transaction 
are lacking and the sale is made on a local market to a 
representative of a commission man instead of to a local 
buyer. Even this way is preferable to the old way.) 

To cut out, class and weigh a carload of hogs billed 
out by this method requires time which the commission 
man is unwilling to give at his end of the line, and he 
discourages this kind of shipments. If a hog gets in- 
jured or killed in transit the owner loses it, which is un- 
fair. This is avoided by the grading method. 

2 — By grading and crediting each owner with so many 
pounds of such a grade. All loses are borne by the car 
shipment and not by individuals. 

This requires more kuowledge of grading than the 
marking method, but is much better. Hogs are bought 
at the stockyards on classes. They are graded according 
to a schedule of characterization. 

A — As to Finish — 

(a) fat. 

(b) half fat. 

(c) poor flesh. 

(d) emaciated. 

11 — As to Special Characteristics — 

(a) barrows. 

(b) open gilts. 

(c) sows which have suckled. 

(d) males which have headed a herd. 

(e) boars are sold subject to government inspec- 
tion; they should be castrated and afterward 
shipped as stags. 

(f) stags suffer a dock of seventy pounds. 

(g) sows showing "piggy" have a uniform dock of 
forty pounds — further docks are made of from 
10 to 30 pounds for ruptures. 
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The following grades apply to barrows and open gilts 
well finished: 

No. 1 — 200 pounds and over. 
No. 2—165 pounds to 200. 
No. 3—130 pounds to 1G5. 
No. 4—100 pounds to 130. 
No. 5 — 100 pounds and under. 

The other grades are handled according to degrees of 
finish in the same manner. 

Packer sows are graded according to size, quality and 
finish. 

Grade A — Choice, smooth, fat and heavy. 

Grade B — Good quality but medium fat and light 

weight. 
Grade C — Rough, thin and common quality. 
Grade D — Skins— any class emaciated. 

The main task .for the beginner is to learn the different 
grades of finish.* It is safest for the beginner to mark 
the different grades and write a letter to the commission- 
man explaining the grading and marking and request a 
detailed reply, explaining any deviation from the original 
grading. The marking by grades can be done by clipping 
each grade at a certain place on the hog. 

Shipping hogs in hot weather requires considerable pre- 
caution and care from the time they leave the farm till 
unloaded at the stockyards. If they have been driven 
on foot they should be allowed to cool before loading. 
The cars should be well bedded with sand or clay. This 
bedding should be wet, before loading, and hogs should 
not be crowded in the cars. If car is allowed to stand 
in the sun additional wetting may be necessary — the water 
should be poured on the floor and not on the hogs. Bur- 
laps hung from the roof of the car containing ice will 
keep the floor damp and cool — say six to the car con- 
taining 50 pounds each. In hot weather 15.000 pounds 
of hogs is the maximum load to put in a Mti-foot car. All 
hogs should have standing room in any kiud of weather. 
Do not start them to market full of swill. Fine coal 
distributed over the car floor is better than overfeeding. 
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Cattle 

Grading cattle is more difficult than classing hogs. This 
renders it necessary for the beginner to use the marking 
method. Mark by clipping the Roman notations I, II, III, 
IV, etc. These marks can be clipped on the hips, loins, or 
shoulders, and should be sufficiently large to be read at a 
distance of several feet. The commission man should be 
requested to report sale according to letter. Each owner 
has one mark or letter and his returns and expenses can be 
ascertained from the sale sheet, based on shipping weight 
at point of shipment. 

Cattle cars should be bedded with straw or old hay. 
Bulls should be securely tied and crated off to themselves 
Cows with sharp horns should be tied or horns sawed 
to quick. 

When paint is used in marking hogs, cattle or sheep get 
good thick paint, add 23% varnish and 10% Japan dryer, 
apply with round brush about one inch in diameter. 

Making Settlement 

The most difficult part of the work in shipping cars of 
livestock co-operatively is the clerical job of making set- 
tlement with the owners. Right here let it be said that 
it is not necessary for the County Agent to make ship- 
ment in his own name. He usually gets some bank at 
the point of shipment to bill out the car and receive the 
statement of sales and checks from commission men. 
Most any bank will do this for the deposits it will bring 
to it. 

There are several methods used in figuring loses and ap- 
portioning the amounts -due the individual shippers. In 
giving one method there is no suggestion that there are 
not others just as good. 

Suppose a car of hogs was billed out weighing 14,000 
pounds, the weight returns showed 13,500 pounds, the 
price for half dozen grades ranged from flO a hundred 
to $20 a hundred, freight charges $60, yardage $6, feed 
$20, commissions $18 — amount of check $2,800.00 — how 
would it all be worked out? 

The farmers were given a receipt at the scale with 
the weights of their hogs and it is easier to settle at 
these weights than at the stockyard weights, the shrink- 
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age to be cared for in the prices received. As an illustra- 
tion of handling this feature of the business let's take a 
sample shipment and trace the various bookkeeping 
items : 

30 No. 1 hogs weighing 8,000 pounds 

25 No. 2 hogs weighing 4,500 

10 No. A smooth packers. . . 1,500 " 

2 Stags 500 " after dockage 

3 Skins 434 " 

70 14.934 

The commission man sells the hogs and sends back the 
following statement: 

29 hogs 7,502 @ 120.00— $ 1,500.00 

25 hogs 4,365 @ 18.75— 818.43 

10 hogs •■ ., 1,455 @ 18.50— 269.17 

2 stags 485 @ 16.25— 78.81 

1 cripple 257 @ 11.00— 28.27 

- 3 skins 421 @ 8.00— 33.68 

70 14,485 $2,726.36 

Freight .••■ ?60 

Yardage 6 

Feed 20 

Commissions 15 



$101 1101.00 

- 

12,625.36 

In this case the shrinkage would be 449 pounds, or an 
average of 3%. Let's find the net price for the lowest 
grade in the lot and call all higher prices premiums. 
This is done by subtracting the premiums that the better 
hogs brought, and all local expenses, from the check 
and dividing by the total number of pounds shipped in the 
car. 

The lowest priced hogs were the skins which sold for 
$8 a hundred ; the No. 1 hogs brought $12 per hundred 
over the skins; No. 2 hogs brought $10.75 more; the 
packers $10.50 more ; and stags $6.25 more, and the crip- 
ple $3.00 more. 
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No. 1 8,000 pounds @ $ 12.00— $960.00 

No. 2 4,500 pounds @ 10.75 — 483.75 

No. 3 packers 1,500 pound @ 10.50— 157.50 

stags 500 pounds @ 6.25 — 31.25 

Total premiums f 1,632.50 

The fotal check received was 12.625.36. 

This amount less the premiums leaves the sum which 
would have been reecived had all hogs been skins and 
sold for 8 cents a pound, or $992.86. 

This amount, divided by the gross number of pounds, 
14,934, gives $6,648 or the net price of the skins. 

The net prices for the other grades are ascertained by 
adding the premiums. 

The stags sold for $6.25 more, so they netted $12,898 
per hundred; the packers brought $10.50 more, there- 
fore netted $17.48; the No. 2s $10.75, net $17,398; and 
No. Is $12.00, net $18,648. 

The next step is to verify the net prices by multiplying 
the weight in each class bv the net price for that class. 

No. 1 8,000 pounds @ $18.648— $1,491.84 

No. 2 4,500 pounds @ 17.398— 782.91 

No. 3 packers 1,500 pounds @ 17.148 — 257.22 

stags 500 pounds @ 12.898 — 64.49 

skins : . . . 434 pounds @ 6.648— 28.85 



$2,625.33 
The hog that was crippled en route weighed 257 pounds 
and brought lie a pound. Being a number one originally 
and should have brought $20 a hundred, it brought $9 a 
hundred less. This loss is treated as a shrinkage — just as 
dead hogs are handled. 

Equipment for Weighing, Grading and Loading Live- 
stock 

Proper equipment in the way of stock pens should be 
furnished by the railroads at shipping points, but where 
no livestock trade has been established temporary ar- 
rangements will have to be made. The stock pen should 
l>e so built that the hogs can be driven in from the ground 
or let out from the hind gate of a wagon onto an incline 
platform leading down to the grading pen. From this 
grading pen they can be driven by grades on the scales, 
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weighed, and then driven into the loading pen with chute 
leading to the car. 

With none of these equipments to start with a large 
strong crate can be built with door to enter and at other 
end door for leaving. A good pair of cotton scales will 
do to swing to a sweep pole to raise and lower the erate 
when weighing. 

The following schedule of rates for commission men is 
allowed for car lots having more than one owner in addi- 
tion to the rate on car lots having one owner: 

For more than 1 and not more than 10 owners, |2. 

For more than 10 but not more than 20 owners, $3- 

For more than 20 owners, $3.50; provided that in no 
case shall anv one owner of such car lot pay a higher rate 
than the maximum charge for a car having a single 
owner. 

REPORTS FROM COUNTY AGENTS 

The following have been recently reported to the office 
of the Commissioner of /Vgriculture by the County Agents, 
showing initial co-operative efforts which bid fair to 
spread throughout the State. 

Escambia County: J. S. Smith, Agent. Won first prize 
in general farming exhibit at the State Fair at Jackson- 
ville, November, 1920. 
He reports: 

Fig City Growers' Association. 
Bariineau Park Farmers' Society. 
Gonzales Farmers' Association. 
Ferry Pass Farmers' Association. 
Cottage Hill Farmers' Association. 
Honiansville Produce Association of McDavid. 
Pratt Produce' Growers' Association. 
Oak Grove Farmers' Association. 
Sunshine nill Community Council. 
Holmes County. J. J. Sechrest, Agent, reports several 
farmers' unions. 

Polk Counti/: Wm. Goinme. Agent, reports several 
units of the Citrus Exchange. Does co-operative selling 
and buying for farmers. 

Volusia County : W. E. Dunnaway, Agent. This coun- 
ty has several community councils. 
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Alachua County. C. D. Gnnn, Agent. Several farm- 
ers' unions and community councils are affiliated with 
the Farm Bureau Federation. 

Manatee County. W. R. Briggs, Agent Units of the 
Citrus Exchange and co-operative vegetable marketing 
associations. 

Dade Count!/: J. S. Rainey, Agent. Has the Dade 
County Poultry Association, which handles pure bred 
stocks and markets stamped and graded eggs. 

Walton County: J. W. Mathison, Agent. Has Swine 
Breeders' Association and Blue Berry Association, each 
doing effective service. 

Suwance County: D. A. Armstrong, Agent. Has five 
community councils of agriculture and home economics, 
affiliated with the Farm Bureau. 

Osceola County. L. H. Wilson, Agent. Has several com- 
munity councils. 

Seminole County. C. M. Berny, Agent. Has two farm- 
ers marketing and purchasing associations — Snnford 
Farmers' Exchange and the Sanford Truck Growers, Inc. 
These two associations market about two thousand cars 
of perishable truck crops per year. Affiliated with Farm 
Rureau. 

Palm Beach County: K. A. Conkling, Agent. Has sev- 
eral community organizations. 

Brevard County. K. E. Bragdon, Agent. Has number 
of citrus sub-exchanges and a beekeepers' association. 

Columbia County. H. A. McDonald, Agent. Has Fort 
White Community Council, Columbia Countv Melon As- 
sociation and several farmers' union locals! 

Mai ion County. Wm. A. Sessoms, Agent. Sub-Citrus • 
Exchange and fourteen locals of farmers' union. 

Bay County. G. E. Mead, Agent. The farmers buy 
co-operatively through the services of the Agent fertil- 
izer, corn, peas, peanuts, farm machinery. 

Orange County. C. D. Kime, Agent. Has Dairy Asso- 
ciation, Citrus Exchange and community councils. 

Okaloosa County. K. J. Hart, Agent. Has Sweet Po- 
tato Growers' Association. Bureau of Information and 
Marketing, with a Business Manager, whose duties are to 
keep posted on markets and advise with growers, place 
buyers and sellers in communities and make orders in 
bulk. 
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Leon County: R. I. Mathews, Agent. Dairymen ship 
one thousand gallons of sweet milk per day to Jackson- 
ville under contract. 

These aTe only a few of the evidences of co-operative 
endeavor among the farmers of the state. 

If what has been said herein helps to encourage and 
assist in the future co-operative work in agricultural de- 
velopment the purpose to further this line of endeavor 
will have been attained and the aim to serve will have 
been accomplished. 



AGRICULTURAL, OUTLINES 

By T. J. Brooks, Chief Clerk, Department of Agriculture 

Divisions of Agriculture 

Rural problems embrace three superordinate divisions. 

l_PRODUCTIVE AGRICULTURE, which requires a 
knowledge of: 

A. Soils— 

(a) composition. 

(b) physical condition. 

(c) fertilization. 

(d) cultivation. 

B. Plants— 

(a) biology. 

( b) pathology. 

(c) husbandry. 

C. Animals — 

(a) breeds. 

(b) pathology. 

(c) husbandry. 

D. Machinery: its care, use and adaptability. 

E. Climate: its influence on soils, plants and animals. 
P. Seasons: their relations to animal and plant life. 
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2— BUSINESS AGRICULTUBE, which includes— * 

A. Farm Management — 

(a) adaptation of crops to soils. 

(b) relation of operating to investment capital. 

(c) cultivation under ownership, lease or rental. 

(d) engineering. 

(e) cost accounting. 

B. Commercial phases — 

. (a) buying farm supplies individually and collec- 
tively, 
(b) selling farm products individually and colleo 
tively. 

C. Financing — 

(a) individually. 

(b) collectively. 

3— SOCIOLOGICAL AGRICULTURE, which covers 
those phases of rural life that affect the citizenship as 
a whole — including — 

(a) rural economics. 

(b) education. 

(c) recreation. 

(d) social life. 

(e) community spirit 

(f) rnral civics. 

COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 

1— AS TO KIND— 

(a) permanent organizations, incorporated, capital- 
ized or non-capitalized, and operating under a 
constitution and by-laws. 

(b) emergency organizations without officers or le- 
gal existence, such as livestock shipping asso- 
ciations conducted by the County Demonstration 
Agent. 

2 — AS TO METHOD— 

(a) chartered and capitalized. 

(b) non-capitalized; may or may not be chartered. 
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3— AS TO PURPOSE— 


(a) 


commercial. 


(b) 


industrial. 


(c) 


financial. 


(d) 


educational. 


(e) philanthropic. 


• («) 


fraternal. 



NON-COOPERATIVE CORPORATIONS 
Charactebistics 

1 — Organized and operated for profit to the promoters 
and stockholders. 

2 — Grants each share a vote, or limit all voting to a re- 
stricted share ownership — snch as a Voting Board, 
Owners or Common Stock, Board of Trust, etc. 

3 — Places no limit on number of shares an individual 
may own. 

4 — Places no restrictions on the transfer of stock. 

5 — Distributes all net profits as dividends on capital 
stock issued, whether the stock was paid for in cash — 
at par or below par — in service, or given away. 

RELATIONSHIP OP STOCKHOLDER, EMPLOYEE 
AND CUSTOMER IN EACH OF THE THREE 
KINDS OP COMMERCIAL CORPORA- 
TIONS 

JOINT STOCK— 

l_Stockholder ; all the profits, vote per shares. 

2— Employee; wages only. 

3 — Customer; pays the bill. 

4— No power to control transfer of stock. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP— 

1 — Stockholder; most of profits, vote per shares. 
2 — Employee; wages and a bonus of some amount. 
3 — Customer; pays the bill. 
4 — No power to control transfer of stock. 

CO-OPERATIVE— 

1 — stockholder; a specified rate of interest on his mon- 
ey; one man, one vote. 
2 — Employee; wages and in some instances a part of 
profits. 
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3 — Customer; gets as rebate all above the cost of the 
business patronized, including interest on capital 
invested and the running expenses, in proportion 
to his patronage, double rebate to members that is 
given to the non-member. 

4 — Stocks transferable only by vote of the stockhold- 
ers. 

RELATIONSHIP OF MEMBERS OF NON-CAPITAL- 
IZED CORPORATIONS WITH EACH OTHER 
AND WITH THE CHARTERED BODY 

FRATERNITIES— 

1 — Member pays uniform entrance fee. 

2 — Has equal voting power on all questions. 

3 — Pays annual dues uniform to all members. 

4 — May be expelled for misconduct. 

5 — May be dropped from roll for non-payment of dues. 

6 — Chartered body has a right to charter subordinate 

bodies and charge therefor. 
7 — Membership not transferable. 



BENEFITS OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
(When Permanent Organization 7# Required) 

1 — Standardizes quality. 

2 — Gives character to brands. 

3 — Secures trade privileges. 

4 — Eliminates all avoidable expense in marketing and 

returns all net profits to the grower. 
5 — Improves grading and packing. 
6 — Obtains and utilizes market information. 
7 — Develops old markets and finds new ones. 
8 — Instructs the farmer in business methods. 

ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESS 
(When Permanent Organization Is Required) 

1 — Need for the enterprise — 

(a) community interest in some special project. 

(b) appreciation of the principles of co-operative 
business. 
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(c) possibility of sufficient volume of business to 
carry on theorganization at a low per cent of over- 
head charges. 
2 — Availability of markets — 

(a) as to distance. 

(b) as to transportation facilities. 

(c) as to expense of reaching the consumer. 

3 — Contract loyalty: Patronage assured by con- 
tracts for the delivery of products for a period of 
time, making up an approximate amount to be used 
by the manager as basis for building up trade. 

4 — Efficient management: Judicious use of investment 
and operating funds and efficiency in marketing 
processes. 

CARDINAL PRINCIPLES 

(Permanent Organizations) 

The cardinal principles of co-operative business are: 
l_Keturn on capital invested restricted to medium 

rate of interest. 
2— All net profits returned to members in accordance 

with patronage. 
3— One member one vote, regardless of number of shares 

owned. 
4 Option must be given the Association on all shares 

offered for sale and all transfers must be approved 

by the association. 



POSSIBILITIES OP CO OPERATION AMONG 
MARKET BUREAUS 

— Co-operation among State Bureaus — 
1 — By interchange of information — 

1 — Exchange of "want and for sale" lists. 
2 — Exchange of bulletins. 

3 — Exchange of telegraphic quotations when receiver 
requests at his expense. 
2 — By interchange of specialists in market agent serv 

vice. 
3 — By co-operation in inspection service. 
4 — By co-operation in making consignments of ship- 
ments. 



5 — By co-operation in making purchase in car lots. 

6 — By co-operation in making collections of accounts. 
2 — Co-operation of National and State Bureaus — 

1 — By mutual exchange of all information documents. 

2 — By all market quotations of National Bureau going 
to all State Bureaus— whether printed or tele- 
graphic. 

3 — By specialists from National Bureau visiting State 
Bureaus for consultation and instruction. 

It is quite evident that co-operation is impossible ex- 
cept on such points as are held in common. As it stands 
at present only three states can co-operate in the work 
of actually buying and selling — Florida, Oklahoma and 
West Virginia. 

There is no reason why the Bureau of Florida could 
not consign a car of citrus fruit to the Bureau of West 
Virginia and have the consignee place it on the market 
and remit to the consignor. There is no reason why 
the Florida Bureau could not order for his people a car 
of Virginia apples from the Virginia Market Bureau and 
remit on its arrival in good order. But unless Virginia 
allows her Bureau to do actual business this can not be 
carried on, and Florida would have to give West Virginia 
Bureau or to Oklahoma Bureau, and in case they neither 
bad the article wanted the order would have to be placed 
with regular dealers. I am not presuming that all large 
interstate transactions should be done only through State 
Market Bureaus, but am simply making these suggestions 
to show the handicap on co-operation as the situation 
now stands. 

A market bureau in Florida might make splendid serv- 
ice of a mnrket bureau in New York in the collection of 
accounts, in the inspection service and in making con- 
signments of shipments. Wherever the accommodation 
was mostly on one side a schedule of charges could be 
worked out and adhered to that would be reasonable and 
just. By interchange of specialists in market agent serv- 
ice I mean that where states near each other have special- 
ists in market service that there could be arrangements 
made whereby the states exchange two agents for a time 
— each working in his special line, which may move as 
the seasons change from one state to another. 

Exchange of printed information is already in vogue 
and needs no elaboration. 
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COMPARATIVE FEATURES OP STATE MARKET 
BUREAUS 

1 — Location : 

1— At Capital- 
Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Nebraska, Wisconsin, New York. 
2 — At important commercial center — 
California, Florida, West Virginia. 
3 — At educational institution — 
Kentucky, Washington. 

2 — Connections : 

1 — With State Department of Agriculture — 

Alabama, Idaho, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, North Carolina. 

2 — Co-ordinate with Department of Agriculture as a 
unit: 
New York. 

3 — Nominal connection with Department of Agricul- 
ture — 
Florida, New Jersey. 

4 — With educational institution — 
Kentucky, Washington. 

5 — Not connected with any other department of state — 
California, Wisconsin. 

3 — Functions : 

1 — Buy and sell for farmers — 

Oklahoma, Florida, West Virginia. 
2 — Furnish information — publicity — 

All of them. 
3 — Grading, inspecting warehouse supervision — 

Oklahoma, Florida, Idaho. 
4 — Collecting accounts — 

Florida. 
5 — Organizing associations — 

Oklahoma. 

Minnesota. 



&— Part I— Agrl. 
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OUTLINE OF LEGITIMATE FUNCTIONS OF A 
STATE BUREAU OF MARKETS 

1 — Furnishing Information: 

1 — By issuing bulletins. 

2 — By sending out "want" and "for sale" lists. 
3 — By furnishing price quotations 
1 — On printed sheets, 
2 — On mimeograph letter. 
3 — By telegraph. 
4 — By furnishing shippers information concerning the 
financial rating, etc., of commission men and other 
prospective customers. 
5 — By publicity. 

1 — By furnishing the press of the State with 
timely articles on markets and marketing, 
shipping, packing, prodnction, etc.,. affect- 
ing markets. 
2 — By sending speakers to meetings of farmers 
and commercial bodies to discuss marketing 
and kindred problems. 

2 — Demonstrating : 

1 — By furnishing market agents to visit points of ship- 
ment and instruct in grading, packing and Bhipping; 
to instruct managers of co-operative shipping asso- 
ciations when requested. 

2 — By co-operating with industrial agents and others 
in demonstrating in kiln-drying potatoes, ware- 
housing, etc. 
3 — Inspecting: 

1 — By inspecting cars at point of destination for pro- 
tection of shipper against fraudulent reports. 

2 — By examining methods of commission men. 

3 — By inspecting warehouses as to damage and as to 
methods. 

4 — Organizing Co-operative Associations: 
5 — Doing actual business for farmers: 

1 — By selling products shipped to the Bureau in any 

quantity large or small. 
2 — By routing cars to market from any point to any 
point and directing the sale and collecting and 
paying the shipper for the shipment. 
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3 — By collecting accounts placed in hands of bureau by 
shippers. 
. 4 — By bringing the buyer and seller together by letter 
or wire and letting them do the actual trading in- 
dependent of the bureau. 

5 — By placing quantity orders for farmers. 



LAWS ON CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS IN FLORIDA. 



CHAPTER 7384^-(No. 126). 

AN ACT Relating to Co-Operative Associations and to 
Authorize Their Incorporation, and to Declare an 
Emergency. 

Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida : 

Section 1. For the purpose of this Act, the words "co- 
operative company, corporation or association" are de- 
fined to mean a company, corporation or association which 
authorizes the distribution in part or wholly, on the basis 
of, or in proportion to, the amount of property bought 
from or sold to members, and other customers, or of labor 
performed, or other service rendered to the corporation. 

Sec. 2. Any number of persons, not less than ten may 
be associated and incorporated for the co-operative trans- 
action of any lawful business, irrigation ditches, bridges, 
and other works of internal improvement. 

Sec. 3. Every co-operative corporation as such, has 
power: First — to have succession by its corporate name. 
Second — to sue and be sued, to complain and defend in 
the courts of law and equity. Third — to make and use a 
common seal, and alter same at pleasure. Fourth — to 
hold personal estate, and all such real estate as may be 
necessary for the legitimate business of the corporation. 
Fifth — to regulate and limit the right of stockholders to 
transfer their stock. Sixth — to appoint such subordinate 
officers and agents as the business of the corporation shall 
require, and to allow them suitable compensation therefor. 
Seventh — to make by-laws, for the management of its 
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affairs and provide therein the terms and limitations of 
stock ownership, and for the distribution of its earnings. 

Sec. 4. The powers enumerated in the preceding sec- 
tion shall vest in every co-operative corporation in this 
State, whether the same be formed without, or by legis- 
lative enactment, although that may not be specified in 
the charter or in its articles of association. 

Sec. 5. The fees for the incorporation of co-operative 
corporations or associations shall be the same amount as 
those provided for like capitalization of general corpora- 
tions in the State of Florida; Provided that any co-oper- 
ative corporation or association, being such under the 
definition given under Section (1) of this Act is hereby 
authorized to file with the Secretary of State a declara- 
tion signed by its president and secretary stating that 
it is a co-operative corporation or association as above 
defined, who shall issue to said corporation a charter in 
the usual form, and from and after the filing of such dec- 
laration with the Secretary of State, and the issuance of 
said charter, it shall be entitled to the same legal recog- 
nition as other corporations organized under the laws of 
this State, and the fee for filing such declaration shall be 
two dollars. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted that the stockholders of 
any co-operative association or business can under the 
provisions of this Act govern the association or business 
by purely co-operative custom, of one man, one vote, this 
however to be left optionary with the stockholders of the 
Association. 

Sec. 7. This Act shall take effect immediately upon 
its passage and approval by the Governor. 

Approved May 21, 1917. 



CORPORATIONS NOT FOR PROFIT. 

2830. (2259.) Authority to Incorporate and Manner 
of Incorporation. — Any five or more persons, wishing to 
form a religious society, lodge of Masons or any other 
similar order, debating or literary society, library com- 
pany, benevolent or charitable association, scientific in- 
stitution of learning, or cemetery company, may become 
incorporated in the following manner : 
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They shall present to the judge of the circuit court for 
the proper county a proposed charter subscribed by the 
intended incorporators, which shall set forth : 

1st. The name of the corporation and place where it 
is to be located. 

2d. The general nature of the object of the corpora- 
tion. 

3d. The qualification of members and the manner of 
their admission. 

4th. The term for which it is to exist. 

5th. The names and residence of the subscribers. 

6th. By what officers the affairs of the corporation are 
to be managed, and the times at which they will be elected 
or appointed. 

7th. The names of the officers who are to manage all 
the affairs until the first election or appointment under 
the charter. 

8th. By whom the by-laws of the corporation are to 
be made, altered or rescinded. 

9th. The highest amount of indebtedness or liability 
to which the corporation may at any time subject itself, 
which shall never be greater than two-thirds of the value 
of the property of the corporation. 

10th. The amount in value of the real estate which the 
corporation may hold, subject always to the approval of 
the circuit judge. 

The proposed charter shall be acknowledged by some 
one of the subscribers before some officer authorized to 
take acknowledgments of deeds, which subscriber shall 
also make and subscribe an oath, to be endorsed on the 
proposed charter, that it is intended in good faith to carry 
out the purposes and objects set forth therein. Notice of 
the intention to apply to the circuit judge for any such 
charter, stating the time when the application will be 
made, shall be published in one newspaper in the proper 
county for four weeks, once each week, setting forth 
briefly the character and object of the corporation to 
be formed.' The proposed charter, with proof of publi- 
cation, shall be produced to the circuit judge at the time 
named in the notice, and if no cause be shown to the 
contrary, and if he find it to be in proper form and for 
an object authorized by this chapter, the circuit judge 
shall approve it and endorse his approval thereon. The 
charter, with all its endorsements, shall then be recorded 
in the office of the clerk of the circuit court, and from 
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thenceforth the subscribers and their associates and suc- 
cessors shall be a corporation by the name given. The 
proposed charter, during the time of publication, must 
be filed in the office of the clerk of the circuit court. 

2831. (2260.) Evidence of Incorporation.— The original 
charter, with the certificate of the recording thereof in 
the clerk's office endorsed thereon, or a copy from the 
record thereof, certified by the said clerk, shall be evi- 
dence of the contents of the charter in all actions and 
proceedings, and shall be conclusive evidence of the ex- 
istence of the corporation in all actions and proceedings 
where the question of its existence is only collaterally 
involved, and prima facie evidence in all other actions 
and proceedings. 

2832. (2261.) Amendment of Charter. — Any such cor- 
poration desiring to amend its charter may do so by 
resolution as provided in the by-laws, which amendment, 
upon publication of notice, and approval by the Circuit 
Judge and recording in the Clerk's office as aforesaid, 
shall become and be taken as part of the original charter. 

2833. Limit of Indebtedness. — Any corporation not for 
profit heretofore or hereafter formed may subject itself 
to indebtedness or liability in the aggregate not greater 
than the specific amount stated in its charter, or an 
amendment thereto, or not beyond a limit, specific or 
relative, set forth in its charter, or an amendment there- 
to ; and this power shall exist without regard to whether 
such amount or limit is greater or less than two-thirds of 
the value of its property. 

2834. Bonded or Mortgage Indebtedness. — Any cor- 
poration not for profit heretofore or hereafter formed 
may subject itself to specific bonded or mortgage in- 
debtedness, in addition to or without regard to its general 
power or limit as to indebtedness or liability, by setting 
forth in the charter, or in an amendment thereto, the 
general nature, purpose and amount of such specific in- 
debtedness. 

2835. Method of Obtaining or Amending Charter Not 
Changed— The two preceding sections shall not change 
the method of procuring a charter, or an amendment 
thereto, or affect the judicial discretion of the circuit 
judge in giving or withholding his approval. 

2836. (2262.) Dissolution. — Any such corporation wish- 
ing to dissolve may present a petition to the circuit judge, 
who shall direct notice thereof to be published for such 
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time as he may judge to be expedient, and after the ex- 
piration of such time he may decree a dissolution and 
may make all necessary orders and decrees for the wind- 
ing up of the affairs of such corporation, taking care that 
the claims of creditors be satisfied, as far as may be, out 
of the assets of the corporation. 

2837. Incorporation of Social Club. — Any five or more 
persons wishing to form a social club or society not for 
profit may become incorporated in the manner prescribed 
by the general law for other bodies not organized for 
profit. 

Such corporation shall have the inherent powers pre- 
scribed generally for all corporations by the general cor- 
poration law of this State. 

The evidence as to any such corporation, the amend- 
ment of its charter and its dissolution shall be in accord- 
ance with the general laws as to corporations not organ- 
ized for profit. 

2838. Powers of Board of Directors. — Such corporation 
in its by-laws, among other powers and privileges, may 
delegate to the board of directors full discretionary power 
of admitting or expelling members ; and may prescribe 
that an incorporator or member shall not have any vested 
right, interest or privileges of, in or to the assets, func- 
tions, affairs or franchises of the corporation, nor any 
right, interest or privileges which may be transferable or 
inheritable, or which shall continue after his membership 
ceases, or while he is not in good standing: Provided, 
That before his membership shall cease against his con- 
sent he shall be given an opportunity to be heard, unless 
he is absent from the county where such corporation is 
located ; and may also delegate to the board .of directors 
the power of fixing regular or special dues and of assess- 
ing fines in such sums as may be fixed or the limits and 
occasions determined by the by-laws, the amount whereof 
shall become, on and after notice, an indebtedness to the 
corporation, collectable by due course of law, and the 
failure to pay any indebtedness to the corporation shall 
render the member liable to expulsion. 

2839. Proceedings to Annul Franchise, Etc. — In the 
event any member or citizen shall complain to the Attor- 
ney-General that any corporation organized under this 
chapter was organized or is being used as a cover to 
evade any of the laWs against crime, or for purposes 
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inconsistent with those stated in the charter, and shall 
submit prima facie evidence to sustain such charge, to- 
gether with sufficient money to cover court costs and 
expenses, it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General 
forthwith to institute and in due course to prosecute to 
final judgment such legal or equitable proceedings as 
may be considered advisable either to annul the franchise 
or prevent its improper use. 

CHAPTER 5958. 



AN ACT for the Organization, Management and Co- 
operation of Agricultural (Viticultural) and Horticul- 
tural Non-Profit Co-operative Associations. 

Be ft Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida : 

Section 1. Three or more persons engaged in the pro- 
duction, preserving, drying, packing, shipping or mar- 
keting of agricultural (viticultural) or horticultural 
products, or (all) of them, may form a non-profit . co- 
operative association, under the provisions of this Act, 
to carry on said business, and sueh association shall have, 
and may exercise, the powers authorized by this Act and 
the powers necessarily incidental thereto, and all other 
powers granted to private corporations by the laws of this 
State, except such powers as are inconsistent with those 
granted by this Act. 

Sec. 2. Such associations shall not have a capital 
stock, and its business shall not be carried on for profit. 
Any person, or any number of persons, in addition to the 
original incorporators, may become members of such 
association, upon such terms and conditions as to mem- 
bership and subject to such rules and regulations as to 
their, and each of their, contract and other rights and 
liabilities between it and the member, as the said associa- 
tion shall provide in its by-laws. The association shall 
issue a certificate of membership to each member, but the 
said membership, or the said certificate thereof, shall not 
be assigned by a member to any other person, nor shall 
the assigns thereof be entitled to membership in the asso- 
ciation or to any property rights or interest therein. Nor 
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shall a purchaser at execution sale, or any other person 
who may succeed, by operation of law or otherwise, to 
the property interests of a member be entitled to member- 
ship or become a member of the association by virtue of 
such transfer. The Board of Directors may, however, by 
motion duly adopted by it, consent to such assignment 
or transfer and to the acceptance of the assignee or trans- 
feree as a member of the association, but the association 
shall have the right, by its by-laws to provide for or 
against the transfer of membership and for or against the 
assignment of membership certificates, and also the terms 
and conditions- upon which any such transfer or assign- 
ment shall be allowed. 

Sec. 3. Bach association formed under this Act must 
prepare and file articles of incorporation in the same 
manner and under the same regulations as now required 
by law for the incorporation of companies for profit in 
this State, and. therein shall set forth: 

1. The name of the association. 

2. The purpose for which it is formed. 

3. The place where its principal business will be 
transacted. 

4. The term for which it is to exist, not exceeding fifty 
years. 

5. The number of directors thereof, which must not be 
less than throe and which may be any nnmher in exmss 
thereof,- and the names and residences of those selected 
for the first year and until their successors shall have 
been elected and shall have accepted office. 

6. Whether the voting power and the property rights 
and interest of each member shall be equal or unequal, 
and if unequal these articles shall set forth a general rule 
or rules applicable to all members by which the voting 
power and the property rights and interests, respectively, 
of each member may and shall be determined and fixed, 
but the association shall have power to admit new mem- 
bers, who shall be en tilled to vote and to share in 
the property of the association with the old members, in 
accordance with such general rule. This provision of the 
articles of incorporation shall not be altered, amended or 
repealed except by the unanimous written consent or the 
vote of all the members. 

7. Said articles must be subscribed by the original 
members and acknowledged by one of them before an 
officer authorized by the law of this State to take and 
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certify acknowledgements of deeds of conveyance, and 
shall be filed in accordance with the provisions of law, 
and when so filed the said articles of incorporation or cer- 
tified copies thereof shall be received in all the courts of 
this State and other places as prima facie evidence of the 
facts contained therein. 

Sec. 4. Each association incorporated under this Act 
must, within thirty days after its incorporation, adopt a 
code of by-laws for its government and management not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this law. A majority 
vote of the members or the written assent of members 
representing a majority of the votes, is necessary to adopt 
such by-laws. The provisions of the General Laws of this 
State not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act shall 
apply to the by-laws of the corporations provided for in 
this Act. Each association may also, by its by-laws 
adopted as aforesaid, provide for the following matters: 

1. The manner of removal of any one or more of its 
directors, and for filling any and all vacancies in the 
Board of Directors. 

2. The number of directors and the number of mem- 
bers or votes thereof constituting a quorum. 

3. The conditions upon which, and the time when, 
membership of any member in the association shall cease ; 
the mode, manner and effect of expulsion of a member, 
subject to the right of the expelled member to have the 
Board of Directors (equitably) appraise his property in- 
terests in the association and to affix the amount thereof 
in money, and to have the money paid to him within sixty 
days after such expulsion. 

4. The amount of membership fee, if any, and the 
amount which each member shall be required to pay 
annually, or from time to time, if at all, to carry on the 

business of the association, and also the compensation, if 

any, to be paid by each member for any services rendered 

by the association to him, and the time of payment and 

the manner of collecting the same, and for forfeiture of 

the interest of the member in the association for non- 
payment of the same. 

5. The number and qualifications of members of the 
association and the conditions precedent to membership, 
and the method, time and manner of permitting members 
to withdraw, and providing for the assignment and trans- 
fer of the interest of the member, and the manner of 
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determining the value of such interest, and providing for 
the purchase of such interest by the association upon the 
death, withdrawal or expulsion of a member or upon the 
forfeiture of his membership, at the option of the asso- 
ciation. 

6. Permitting members to vote by their proxies and 
determining the conditions, manner, form and effect 
thereof. 

Sec. 5. Each association incorporated under this Act 
shall have the powers granted by the provisions of this 
law and other laws of Florida relating to private corpora- 
tions, and shall also have the following powers: 

1. To appoint such agents and officers as its business 
may require, and such appointed agents may be either 
persons or -corporations; to admit persona to membership 
in the association, and to expel any member pursuant to 
the provisions of its by-laws; to forfeit the (membership) 
of any member for the violation of any agreement be- 
tween him and the association, or for his violation of its 
by-laws. 

. 2. To purchase or otherwise acquire, hold, own, sell 
and otherwise dispose of any and every kind or kinds 
of real and personal property necessary to carry on its 
business (and to acquire by purchase or otherwise the 
interest of any member in the property of the association). 
• 3. Upon the written assent or by a vote of members 
representing two-thirds of the total votes of all members 
to co-operate with any other (co-operative) corporation 
or corporations for the co-operative and more economical 
carrying on of their respective business by consolidation, 
upon (resolution) adopted by its Board of Directors, to 
enter into all necessary and proper contracts and agree- 
ments, and to make all necessary and proper stipulations 
and arrangement with any other (co-operative) corpora- 
tion or corporations, for the co-operative and more, eco- 
nomical carrying on of its business, or any part or parts 

thereof; or any two or more (co-operative) corporations 
organized under this title, upon (resolutions) adopted by 
their respective Board of Directors, may for the purpose 
of more economically carrying on their respective busi- 
ness, by agreement between them, unite in employing and 
using, or several associations may separately employ, and 
use, the same methods, means and agencies for carrying 
on and conducting their respective businesses. 
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4. Any association formed or consolidated under this 
Act may be dissolved and its affairs wound up voluntarily 
by the written request of members representing two-thirds 
of the total votes, in the manner and with the effect now 
provided by law, except that the moneys remaining after 
liquidation shall be divided among the members in pro- 
portion to their property interest therein. 

Sec. 6. The right of an association claiming to be 
organized and incorporated and carrying on its business 
under this Act to do and to continue its business, may be 
inquired into by quo warranto at the suit of the Attorney- 
General, but not otherwise. 

Sec. 7. This Act shall take effect immediately upon its 
passage and approval by the Governor. 

Approved June 8, 1909. 

CHAPTER 7383— (No. 125). 



AN ACT ' Authorizing Agricultural and Horticultural, 
Non-Profit, Co-Operative Associations to Own and Hold 
Stock in Corporations Under Certain Conditions. 

Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida : 

Section 1. That any agricultural or horticultural non- 
profit, co-operative association, heretofore, or hereafter, 
organized under the laws of the State of Florida, may 
own or hold stock in any corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Florida, if such corporation is 
organized, or conducts, or operates, its business, solely 
for the benefit or advancement of the interests of persons 
engaged in agricultural or horticultural pursuits in this 
State. 

Se,c. 2. All laws ahd parts of laws in conflict with the 
provisions of this Act be and the same are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect immediately upon its 
passage and approval by the Governor, or upon its be- 
coming a law without such approval. 

Approved May 28, 1917. 
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CO OPERATIVE MARKETING IN FLORIDA 

By Dr. J. H. Rosa, 
President" Florida, Citrus Exchange 



One of the outstanding features of the culture of citrus 
fruits in Florida during recent years has been the rapid 
growth and expansion of the co-operative marketing 
idea. The Florida Citrus Exchange was formed something 
more than" eleven years ago. It came to meet the neces- 
sities of the citrus growers at that time. Conditions in 
the Florida citrus area had reached a point where they 
were unbearable to growers. Competitive selling often 
produced conditions where growers were compelled to ac- 
cept prices which did not cover their costs of production. 
On the other hand, perhaps twenty speculators at that 
time popularly were supposed to reap 'benefits from their 
price manipulations which in the few months of their 
shipping season gave them profits in excess of the net re- 
turns to all the growers for their year's work. 

Whether or not speculative profits were as great as 
popularly supposed, it was undeniably true that the busi- 
ness of producing oranges and grapefruit had become ex- 
tremely hazardous because of market conditions, over 
which the growers found it impossible to exercise con- 
trol. . 

Following a number of meetings and much discussion 
of the subject, a party of some fifty progressive citrus 
growers journeyed in a body to California and made care- 
ful study of conditions there. They found California 
growers had obtained the answer to the many problems 
which were perplexing the growers of Florida through 
the operation of the growers' own marketing agency — the 
California Fruit Growers' Exchange. This had been 
launched some fifteen years before and was functioning 
most successfully. After discussion it was decided by the 
Florida representatives to adopt. outright this co-opera- 
tive plan which had proven itself in California. 

Upon the return Of this party of growers to Florida, 
meetings were held, and shortly the Florida Citrus Ex- 
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change was launched at a great meeting of growers held 
in the Tampa Bay Casino at Tampa. 

For something more than eleven years this co-operative 
organization, through which growers aim to perform for 
themselves at cost those marketing operations which 
speculators had performed for them, and for which an ex- 
cessive tax had been paid, steadily and gradually has 
grown in membership, and in volume of fruit handled, un- 
til upon the occasion of its tenth birthday its packing 




Delivering Fruit to the Consumer. Citrus Exchange 

houses literally dotted the citrus area of the peninsula. 
It would, seem, however, as if this first ten years in the 
life of the co-operative organization in a way represented 
a period of trial. That is, many growers had not come 
to accept fully the success of the co-operative marketing 
idea in Florida until the organization passed the mile- 
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stone of its tenth anniversary. Wide publicity naturally 
was accorded to the celebration of this event, which was 
held in Lakeland, and apparently many growers who hith- 
erto had felt co-operative marketing could not succeed in 
Florida suddenly awoke to the fact that the success of 
the idea had ample proof in the substantial success from 
the ten years' experience of the Florida Citrus Exchange. 
Time passes quickly, and many enthusiastic members of 
the co-operative . movement doubtless were astonished to 
find it was ten years old in Florida. Then, too, these ten 
years were years of successful achievement for the grow- 
ers who marketed their fruit co-operatively. During this 
time the organization had grown to include something 
like 4,000 members, while its sales department had been 
perfected to cover every Northern market of any impor- 
tance and so constructed that it was capable of disposing 
of the fruit of the growers successfully and satisfactorily. 

Through its years of continued and successful opera- 
tion the Florida Citrus Exchange had become financially 
responsible and occupied an enviable place in public opin- 
ion. Im the light of later events it would seem as if the 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the organization was the one thing which best could focus 
attention upon it. It is to be recorded that the satisfac- 
tory, if slow, growth of the organization up to that time 
hae since been replaced by a rapidity of expansion, which 
has required the 'best organizing genius of its executive 
officers in order to care for its increasing volume of busi- 
ness. 

The beginning of the 1919-1920 shipping season, finds 
the ranks of the Florida Citrus Exchange augmented by 
more than a dozen new local associations representing 
that many new communities which within a short period 
of time have determined to adopt the co-operative idea. 
In this they doubtless have been aided by the study of 
those other communities where the co-operative market- 
ing idea has prevailed since its inception in Florida. It 
is a noteworthy fact that those citrus communities which 
for years have been served by local associations and pack- 
ing houses of the Florida Citrus Exchange have become 
the' outstanding leaders in South Florida's prosperity 
and progress. For this there is abundant reason,-- The 
Florida Citrus Exchange is essentially and entirely an 
organization of, for and by the citrus growers. It has 
no capital stock, no initiation fees, and no membership 
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Packing House Scene. Citrus Exchange. 
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dues. Its purpose is to enable the marketing of the crops 
of its members to the best possible advantage and at act- 
ual cost. Fruit of the growers is sold in the market in 
a manner" to realize its full worth and all that the crop 
brings is returned to the growers, saving only the actual 
costs of handling the operation which are deducted. Due 
to considerably increased volumes of fruit handled, the 
selling costs of the organization are showing correspond- 
ing reductions. TThere is not one cent of profit in the 
operations of the Florida Citrue Exchange for any one 
save its membeis. The organization maintains no treas- 
urer, and all in excess of the cost of its operations is re- 
turned promptly to the various sub-exchanges, which, in 
turn, pass it along to the local associations and thus to 
the growers, who themselves are the foundation of the co- 
operative idea. 

In addition to its other valuable functions, the Florida 
Citrus Exchange within recent years has contributed 
largely toward obtaining new and greater markets for 
the oranges and grapefruit of Florida. Through its ad- 
vertising of its own "Sealdsweet" trademarked fruit, it 
has taught hundred* of thousands of Northern consumers 
to discriminate in favor of good fruit. Through adver- 
tising and. special merchandising effort hundreds of thou- 
sands also have been taught to eat and to relish Florida's 
most delectable grapefruit. That by these efforts the 
public's consumption of grapefruit has kept pace with 
the rapidly growing production of Florida grapefruit 
groves has been no inconsiderable achievement. Both 
oranges and grapefruit under the "Sealdsweet" trade 
name of the Florida Citrus Exchange today are accepted 
in all the leading markets as typifying the best and most 
reliable in citrus fruits. The fruit jobbing trade, which 
once upon a time was disposed to look askance at any 
fruit product coming out of Florida because of its unre- 
liability and lack of standardization, has come to accept 
Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit as representing the 
highest type of honest goods and carefully standardized 
grade and pack. 

Three and sixty-five hundredths per cent was the cost 
of selling during the season of 1919-1920 for the growers 
. who marketed their fruit co-operatively through the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange- 
e—Part I— Agrt. 
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Citrus Supply Compant. 

One additional reason for the expansion in member- 
ship- of the Florida Citrus Exchange is to be found in 
the successful operation of the Exchange Supply Com- 
pnay, which came into being three years ago. Because 
of the nature of their products citrus growers always of 
necessity have been wholesale sellers of the fruit they 
produced. The Exchange Supply Company was organized 
by the members of the Florida Citrus Exchange to enable 
citrus growers to become also wholesale purchasers of 
those things necessary to the operation of their business. 
From a very modest beginning the Exchange Supply 
Company has come to be one of the largest businesses 
in the state of Florida within this short period. The 
savings it has been able to accomplish for those who made 
their purchases through it have exceeded the most hope- 
ful anticipations .of its founders. Within three years of 
its intial venture it has already reached a point where 
its' annual business runs into the millions. Yet this has 
been accomplished without disturbing the business fabric 
of the section it serves. This has been possible only be- 
cause this company bills goods to the purchasers at nor- 
mal prevailing retail prices. In this way it avoids a dis- 
turbance of local markets, yet all which in an ordinary 
commercial sense would be profit shortly is returned to 
the purchasers in the form of refunds. The refunds are 
proportioned to the amount and character of the pur- 
chases made and thus the business of purchasing is made 
as truly co-operative as is the selling of fruit in the mar- 
kets by the Florida Citrus Exchange. The Exchange Sup- 
ply Company is conducted most economically for the serv- 
ice it renders. At no time has its cost of operation ex- 
ceeded 3V£%, and that of the last year showed a worth- 
while decrease below this figure. The success of the Ex- 
change Supply Company essentisaHy is the success of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange because this great purchasing 
organization serves only members of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange. 

To those growers who make all their purchases through 
it, the Exchange Supply Company is capable of returning 
rebates upon purchases of grove and other supplies more 
thani sufficient to offset the entire cost of marketing their 
crop through the Florida Citrus Exchange. 
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"During the season the exchange handled a total of 
3,770,511 boxes of fruit, which was 59.3 per cent more 
than in any other year, and a volume of cash amounting 
to $13,757,000. There are no bad accounts, and no fruit 
sold that was not collected for, which in itself is some 
record. We wonder how many independent fruit grow- 
ers there are who can score 100 per cent in the collection 
of their accounts. The cost of doing business for the year 
amounted to .092c. per box, which is a reduction of .013c. 
over the average cost for last year. 




Grapefruit Grove on Reclaimed Prairie Land in St. Lncle County. 

"The result of the work that is being done by the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange in the successful marketing of the 
citrus fruits of Florida should not only stimulate mem- 
bership in the exchange in Florida, but encourage co- 
operative associations in other states. Producing and 
selling fruit are distinctly different occupations. When 
fruit can be sold through a co-operative association as 
the Florida Citrus Exchange, or any of the other good 
associations in other states, we doubt the advantage of 
a grower trying to sell his own fruit." — American Fruit 
Grower. 
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MARKETING PROBLEMS 

Address of L. M. Rhodes, State Market Commissioner, at 

Annua{ Meeting of State Marketing Officials, 

Chicago, Nov. 30, 1920. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The people of the earth eat 650,000,000 tons of food and 
cannot be . comfortably clothed with less than 160,000,- 
000,000 yards of fabric per annum. To feed the livestock 
and poultry and furnish the fabric for all other purposes 
would require five times as much, and 97 per cent of all 
this vast amount of vital necessities comes from the farm. 
So long as this planet swings through space, bearing its 
teeming millions of consumers or their journey from the 
cradle to the grave, with a stop-over at a meal station three 
times a day, marketing agricultural products and buying 
farm supplies will be the paramount source of the world's 
commerce and trade. 

To attempt to discuss a question of such magnitude in so 
short a time puts me in the attitude of the young preacher 
who forgot where his text was found. He said, "It is in 
Genesis." "No, no," he said, "it is in Revelations." "Well," 
said he, "I can't find it, but I can quote it. 'I am come 
to cast out the sick, heal the dead and raise the devil.' " 

The success of agriculture is a universal blessing. The 
failure of the farmer is an international trag- 
edy. The problem of marketing crops is one of 
great importance, equally as momentous as grow- 
ing them, perhaps more. Marketing is to agri- 
culture what steam or gasoline is to the engine, 
or blood is to the human, body. It is worse than folly 
for an industry that performs more than 3,000,000,000 
davs of work annually; produces more than 50,000 car- 
loads of products daily; plows 360,000,000 acres; slaughe- 
ers 100,000,000 head of livestock, feeds 225,000,000 farm 
animals and 600,000,000 head of poultry; sells f 10,000,- 
000,000 worth of products and buys f 6.000,000,000 worth 
of farm supplies per annum — an agricultural transaction 
amounting to $2,000,000 every hour — furnishes one-half 
of all our exports to foreign countries; places before a 
hungry world a carload of food every four seconds and 
supplies material for 4,000 yards of cloth every time your 
heart beats, to not be vitally interested in the problems 
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of marketing, especially when experts claim that the 
farmers of the United States lose f 10,000,000 a day in 
marketing their crops. 

There are so many toll gates between the producer and 
consumer and so much waste and loss between the field 
and the factory that one is reminded of the story of the 
sausage factory that advertised and sold rabbit sausage. 
A customer was so pleased with the quality of the sau- 
sage that he made a trip to the factory to buy a few cases. 
While he was writing a check to pay for his purchase, he 
looked out the window and saw a truck with two dead 
mnles on it. He said to the proprietor, "Do you put any 
other meat in this sausage except rabbit?" "Yes, we do." 
"What kind? You don't put mule meat in it, do you?" 
"Oh, yes, we put mule meat in it." "How do you mix 
it?" '"Fifty-fifty; one mule and one rabbit." The farmer 
gets the rabbit, the other fellow gets the mule. 

This is because the farmer has not been educated in 
distribution as he has in production ; because he has not 
been taught to regulate the crop to the market as well as 
to regulate the seed to the soil ; because he has not been 
taught to eliminate the grafter and parasite as well as 
he has to use fertilizer and dynamite; because he has 
been taught to get rid of the army worm, Hessian fly and 
chinch bug instead of the humbug; because he has been 
taught to dip the cattle ticks and not dodge the specula- 
tors' tricks; and because he has been taught to extermi- 
nate the boll weevil, but not the toll weevil. 

This country sells food and feed both in raw and fin- 
ished products to the amount of $30,000,000,000 per an- 
num. If they were all silver dollars, they would lay a 
solid silver walk three feet wide around the earth. Most 
of this raw material comes from the soil. In fact, the 
farmer has charge of the world's commissary and ward- 
robe. Yet he has been selling at wholesale and buying at 
retail so long he has become commercially blind, is an 
expert in the art of submission, has taken 33 degrees in 
financial suckerdom, and is the most patient pack-horse 
on earth. He has allowed his hide to be taken off to pad 
the purse of sagacious traders, has been mesmerized and 
hypnotized by the admonition to grow two blades, pounds 
or bushels where one grew and given no thought to mar- 
keting the one blade, pound or bushel at a profit before 
he grew two. 
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No service more valuable can be performed on behalf 
of the consumer than to encourage production, but pro- 
duction cannot 'be regularly and permanently increased 
unless the producers make a profit. Nothing could be 
more destructive to the welfare and prosperity of the 
general public than to permit a policy that refuses a fair 
reward to the farmer for his efforts, and there is no law, 
human or divine, that requires the farmer to feed and 
clothe the rest of the human family unless it is profit- 
able to do so. 

Principles are eternal; men come and go, crops fail; 
methods change. In short, nearly everything connected 
with the marketing of produce is variable and change- 
able. Indeed it is a game, but the principles of equity 
and justice are immutable. 

The world's experience has shown that, as a rule, the 
most effective way for farmers to get the largest share 
of the consumer's dollar is through co-operative market- 
ing. If the farmers of the United States marketed their 
crops with as much efficiency and as little expense as 
the farmers of Denmark do through their co-operative 
marketing associations, they would save $2,800,000,000 
per annum, or an average of $430 each for every farm 
more than they do. Our primitive, wasteful, inefficient 
methods of marketing makes many of our farmers feel 
like the poor fellow who attended a meeting at church 
for married men only. At the highest pitch of the preach- 
er's enthusiasm, he exclaimed, "All you husbands who 
have trouble at home stand up!" With one accord they 
all arose except one pitiful looking fellow near the door. 
The preacher looked at him and said, "You are one among 
a million," he said. "No, I'm not; I have just as much 
trouble as anybody, but I'm paralyzed." Unprofitable 
markets will sap the vitals of agriculture and put the 
farmer on financial crutches almost in one season. Un- 
profitable markets discourage production, cause the farm- 
er to neglect his soil and abandon his farm. They will 
lessen his energy, eliminate his bank account, destroy 
his credit, place him under mortgage, often make him a 
tenant and occasionally Bend him to the poor house. Mar- 
keting then is an important question which we cannot 
consider lightly. It has such enormous scope that to dis- 
cuss it we can have the earth as our arena and the people 
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of the world as our audience, for it reaches every nook 
and corner inhabited by men and touches in some way 
every man, woman and child this side of heaven. 

Marketing Bureaus 

Marketing bureaus were established to study marketing 
problems; to give marketing information; to help elimi- 
nate marketing difficulties; to teach, correct methods of 
grading and packing ; to keep records of crop production, 
cold storage and warehouse supplies, helping producers 
to know how to regulate the planting of crops; to give 
the financial standing, commercial rating and business 
reliability of buyers of farm products; to issue bulletins, 
giving general marketing news and for sale want and ex- 
change bulletins, putting all growers in touch with each 
other so they can exchange, sell and buy, wish, to and 
from each other such products as seeds, farm implements, 
livestock, poultry, etc; to find markets for any and all 
products when called on to do so and give quotations on, 
and help locate farm supplies for the buyer of such ar- 
ticles, from a parcel post package to a train or boat load ; 
and to do everything possible to shorten the distance and 
lessen the number of toll gates between the producer and 
consumer. The Florida State Market Bureau has done 
all this and more. It has done more than |20,000,000 
worth of business in three and one-half years. It has 
found markets for over 200 different kinds of products, 
and has furnished bulletins, market papers and informa- 
tion about Florida to people in every state in the Union 
and to a score of foreign countries. It has increased its 
operations a hundred fold and its volume of business 
2,000 per cenit. 

It is quality, not quantity, that counts most. A small 
amount of select stuff is often worth move than a whole 
cargo of rubbish. There is never a monopoly in quality — 
there may be in quantity. The market bureau has tried 
to improve quality and eliminate waste. Experts tell us 
Quit 50 per cent of the perishable products produced in 
this country go to waste. As an example, ini 1918, 120,- 
000,000 dozen eggs and 128,600,000 pounds of poultry 
were dumped on account of poor care in marketing, caus- 
ing a loss of $75,000,000 worth of the best food on earth. 
On all products there is, according to expert authority, 
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an annual loss of approximately f 8,000,000,000 in mar- 
keting farm products in the United States, enough to 
maintain 2,000 first class State Market 'Bureaus in every 
State in the Union with an annual appropriation" of $30,- 
000 each. 

Do Farmers Ever Strike? 

There has been a great deal said in the press about 
an agricultural strike, and ret all intelligent men know 
that the farmers do no't strike, never order a Walk out, 
and to publish such piffle is a gross injustice to the men 
who feed the world. The resolutions passed by the Na- 
tional Farmers' Union, representing more producers than 
any other convention in the United States, which have 
been given to the public as indicative that t"he farmers 
would strike, were in substance: "We serve notice on the 
world that unless the conditions under which our prod- 
ucts are sold are reformed in such a way that our mar- 
ket prices shall at least equal the cost of our commodi- 
ties, the inevitable result will be a reduction of produc- 
tion. And we urge all fanners to withhold this year's 
production from the market until prices are restored to 
a profit-making level." 

In an address before the American Bankers' Associa- 
tion, October 19th, 1920, Secretary of Agriculture said 
that taking all crops, the farmers of the United States 
were facing a shrinkage in prices of f2,500,000,000, or 17 
per cent When you add the loss in prices of livestock 
it will amount t*o at least $4,000,000,000, which is 27 
per cent, or f613 per farm. Many claim much more, al- 
though the 1920 crop shows an increase in production 
of 6 per cent over the 1919 crop. Yet when the farmer 
says he cannot continue in business at a loss of 27 per cent 
or "$4,000,000,000 per annum he is charged as a striker. 
If you offer the hundreds of thousands of publishing com- 
panies in this country 27 per cent less than cost to pub- 
lish their papers, they would immediately, as good busi ; 
ness men, refuse to operate. Would that be wrong? Would 
that be a strike? 

If you should offer the transportation companies 73 
cents on the dollar to serve you and they should refuse, 
which they certainly would do, would that be a strike? 
If you ask the manufacturer to sell you an article at a 
reduction of 27 per cent below cost price, they would 
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promptly deny your request and keep the article. Why 
doesn't some one accnse them of being on a strike? Hogs 
are worth on market 8 to 10 cents; it costs the farmer 
15 to 20 cents to grow them. If he demands even the 
cost of production, he is accused of striking. But the 
packing houses, wholesalers and retailers can hold meat 
up to a profit basis and charge the consumer any price, 
and if he refuses to pay it he can go hungry and they 
hold the product; yet no one publishes in box-car let- 
ters that they are on a strike. Hides are so low it hardly 
pays to skin an animal, but if you offer a shoe store f 5 
for an f 8 pair of shoes, he goes on a temporary strike, 
puts them back on the shelf and waits for a customer 
that will pay cost with a profit. I am an American; so 
are you. God forbid that we should ever depart from one 
single American principle. 

This republic was builded on, the sacred and time-hon- 
ored foundation of equal rights to all and epecial priv- 
ileges to none. The farm organizations of this country 
have for their motto : Equity, Justice and the Golden Rule ; 
they believe in fair play. They have performed their duty 
well in both times of war and peace, but agriculture can- 
not endure operating at a loss. There are only two things 
that can destroy agriculture and starve humanity: One 
is to destroy soil fertility ; the other is, to deny farmers 
a fair profit. The farmers are organizing as never before. 
They will not be satisfied with a stone when they ask 
for bread, nor with a serpent when they beg for fish, and 
with the balance of power at the American ballot box, 
woe unto the politician that gives them an unfair deal. 
If the farmer is a striker when he refuses to sell at a loss, 
then every business man and member of a profession in 
this country is a striker. Knowing that permanent agri- 
culture depends on profitable markets for farm products 
and the food supply of humanity is dependent on perma- 
nent agriculture, I hope everything possible will be done 

to encourage production, improve distribution and fos- 
ter marketing. These are the most important questions 
before the world, and in the name of every noble impulse 
or the human heart, and for the sake of the future of 
the grandest republic beneath the stars, I beg you to help 
solve them. 
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THE STATE MARKETING BUREAU 

By L. M. Rhodes, 

State Market Commissioner. 

One of the many advantages enjoyed by the agricul- 
tural, trucking, horticultural and livestock producers of 
the state is the Florida . State Marketing Bureau, with 
headquarters in Jacksonville. 

Proper marketing is the greatest problem of commer- 
cial agriculture and affects producer and consumer alike. 

The value of the services of the State Marketing Bureau 
in both a financial and educational way can hardly be es- 
timated. More than 200 different kinds of products have 
been bought and sold through the Bureau. 

Since July 1st, 1917, the Bureau has found markets for 
products offered for sale by producers, secured prices on 
farm supplies for interested purchasers, bought, sold or 
exchanged, directly or indirectly, for associations and 
individuals, products and articles amounting to approxi- 
mately 120,000,000, saving the patrons of the Bureau 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The "For Sale, Want and Exchange Bulletin" issued 
by the Bureau and sent out to thousands of farmers put- 
ting them in touch with each other so they can buy, sell 
or exchange livestock, farm machinery, seeds and feeds, 
etc., is worth more to the farmers than the entire cost 
of the Bureau. 

The Bureau has published in press articles from time to 
time information pointing out the great agricultural and 
horticultural advantages of Florida and about marketing 
her products that have been widely circulated and read. 

The Bureau has published numerous bulletins about 

the State of Florida that have been called for by libraries 
all over the country, Asia, Europe, and Australia, and 
have been reprinted in many of the journals and news- 
papers of this country and Canada. 

The purchase and sale of pure-bred livestock and poul- 
try has been made a specialty of the Bureau. Pure seed 
and good feed have also been secured for farmers by the 
Bureau in all parts of the State. 
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The Bureau has adjusted and collected accounts for 
Florida shippers amounting to many thousands of dol- 
lars. 

It has published reports and statistics regarding the 
production of Florida and the amount of products shipped 
out of the State and sent them to interested parties all 
over Florida and in practically every State in the Union. 
• Perhaps nothing ever established by the State has 
developed with such remarkable strides as has the Flor- 
ida State Marketing Bureau. 

No institution of the state handles so large a volume 
of business on so small an outlay of expense, and all the 
profits and benefits go to the patrons, who are economic 
benefactors of the state by reducing ebst of distribution. 

No state in the Union is in position to use a marketing 
bureau to greater advantage than Florida. 

The Bureau is ready at all times to give the shipper 
on request the financial rating and reliability of produce 
houses and business firms who buy Florida products. 

By answering inquiries from home seekers in various 
parts of the United States the Bureau has located a num- 
ber of enterprising farmers in the state. 

The Bureau has built up quite a system of parcel-post 
marketing which has enabled the consumer to buy fresh 
products direct from the producer. 

It has saved thousands of dollars to farmers by finding 
markets for perishable stuff which would have remained 
in the field, grove or garden and rotted had each grower 
been left to his own resources to locate a market. 

It has saved thousands of dollars by aiding shippers 
to avoid shipping to unreliable parties. 

It has saved thousands of dollars by placing cars in 
the best markets. 

It has kept shippers in close touch with available mar- 
kets, preventing them from shipping blindly, without full 
market information. It has given grading, packing and 
shipping instructions to growers daily. 

The Bureau is no longer an experiment. It has proven 
its worth and it is an agricultural and commercial neces- 
sity. 

Florida ships annually 80,000 cars of vegetables, fruit, 
field crops and livestock. It exports and imports $150,- 
000,000 worth of food, feed, farm supplies and farm, gar- 
den, grove and livestock products. 

' ' i i • s . i . a ! i • ■ . i - : ■ 1 "" ■ ' 
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If by a faulty system of buying and. selling, or a poor 
system of gradmg and packiirgVe lose even' one per cent 
we have lost $ 1,500,000 per annum, or one hundred times 
as much as the Bureau has cost per annum, or if the 
Bureau can help the producer save this one per cent it 
will be saving one hundred times its cost. 

The Bureau is maintained by a fund derived from the 
sale of fertilizer stamps, and is not a tax on the general 
public. It cornea indirectly from the farmer. 

Thirty-two states have established marketing bureaus, 
some of them appropriate as much as $60,000 per annum 
to maintain them. 

The demand for State Marketing Bureaus is constant- 
ly increasing. A dozen or more states are expecting to 
establish them at the next session of their Legislatures. 
Many of the states will increase their appropriations to 
meet the growing demand for marketing service. At the 
meeting of State Market Officials at Chicago November 
29-30, 1920, it was strongly urged that every state es- 
tablish a State Market Bureau in order that each state 
could co-operate in the adjusting of accounts, inspection 
of shipments, location of markets, etc. 

The Florida Marketing Bureau has increased its vol- 
ume of business 2,000 per cent in the past two and one- 
half years. It is just beginning to show its possibilies. 
The Bureau finds markets for products in any quantity 
from a parcel-post package to a train load. 

Marketing is to agriculture what the blood is to the 
human body. It is as old as history and broad as the 
earth. It touches every nation, kindred, tongue, people, 
tribe and individual — from the beggar to the king, from 
the garret to the throne. From the time we are wrapped 
in our first swaddling clothes until we cross the dim 
river we are constant patrons of the market. 

Within the next ten years the farm, grove, truck, poul- 
try and livestock products shipped out of Florida will 
amount to not less than $1,000,000,000. The amount of 
loss and waste in the selling of this vast amount, of prod- 
ucts will be governed largely by the methods of market- 
ing practiced by the farmers." The Marketing Bureau 
stands ready to render every service possible in the dis- 
tribution of Florida products, and is a step in the right 
direction. With support and development it will be a 
great benefactor to the State. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF PECANS 

By William P. Bullard, President National Pecan 

Growers' Exchange, Before the Southern Settlement 

and Development Organization, Maltimore, Md. 

There are two classes of pecans, viz: seedlings or wild 
and unbudded trees; and the budded or grafted varieties 
called the papershell. Our budded' aud grafted varieties 
have originated by selecting from the thousands of seed- 
ling trees a fine nut from every standpoint which includes 
comparative thinness of shell, good color of kernel, 
plumpness or well filled qualities of the kernel, flavor and 
size. These are the main points that make up the profit- 
able and commercial nuts, and to that should be added 
prolificacy or regularity, uniformity and comparatively 
large yields. When all these factors were found to exist 
in a wild or seedling nut, it was budded into seedling 
stock and given a variety name. Budded or grafted trees 
come true to variety, while seedlings seedlings seldom do 
any more than a seedling peach or apple or other fruit. 

Budding and grafting began about twenty years ago in 
a small way but started in a rather large way some twelve 
years ago and now no reputable nursery will seell seedling 
trees for the reason that thep are likely to produce small 
nuts, not bear early and be very indifferent bearers, and 
consequently an unprofitable commercial venture. It has 
been found unprofitable to plant seedling trees where they 
are wanted to grow and then bud them int ogood varieties. 
Also found unprofitable to plant the nut where the tree 
is intended to grow and then bud it later on, as it takes 
too long in this way to produce a bearing grove and the 
grove is unsymmetrical in appearance. Some of the large 
commercial companies tried planting nuts and then bud- 
ding them in place in the. field but it proved decidedly 
unprofitable. It is therefore, highly desirable for a planter 
to buy budded or grafted varieties from a reliable nur- 
sery just the same as it is desirable to buy budded trees 
when you want to plant peaches, apples, or anything else. 

I want to emphasize the desirability of buying from nur- 
series of known integrity and reliability. There are many 
nursery tree agents throughout the country selling pecan 
trees along with fruit trees, and the planter should have 
a care in buying pecan trees from such sources. I per- 
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sonally know of instances where varieties have been sold 
and other varieties substituted, although tagged with the 
variety the planter supposed he was buying. I fear this 
practice has been very extensive with the result that 
growers, and especially little growers, have planted pecan 
trees not true to name. When their trees come into bear- 
ing there will be trouble along the marketing end, because 

the grower will think he has this or that variety simply 

because he bought them from the agent and he supposed 
he had them. 

Right at this point I have been interrupted in my dicta- 
tion by a grower coming in my office and telling about his 
own experience. About eight or nine years ago he bought 
300 pecan trees, as follows: 100 Stuart, 100 Schley and 
lOOFrotscher. The trees came tagged according to this 
schedule but after coming into bearing he found that 
Stuart was the only one he had true to name, the other 
200 trees being inferior varieties, and I have just "this 
moment advised him to have those 200 trees top-worked 
into good varieties that are always salable. Here is a 
concrete instance of the danger in buying from the travel- 
ing agent and I trust you gentlemen will exert every ef- 
fort to discourage such promiscuous buying. It takes a 
long time to grow a pecan tree and it is discouraging after 
the lapse of several years to find that you have been nur- 
turing a tree of inferior nuts ; in other words, to find that 
you have been swindled. 

Up to this time the large papershell has not been pro- 
duced in heavy quantities and naturally there has been 
an easy marketing outlet, but when I tell you -there are 
planted a million or more pecan trees in the United States 
every year, you will realize that the time is coming in a 
few years when pecans will not be marketed profitably un- 
less sold through some centralized co-operative organiza- 
tion like the National Pecan Growers' Exchange. i 

I could give you many instances of the flooding and 
consequent demoralization of pecan markets by growers 
selling promiscuously but one instance of this past year 
will suffice, as follows: This last fall we sold a large 
quantity of pecans in Atlanta to the jobbing trade through 
the brokers at 50 cents f. o. b. Albany. Long before the 
holidays little growers over the State began shipping nuts 
on their individual account to Atlanta to dealers on con- 
signment. In some instances the first knowledge the deal- 



er would have of the transaction would be a notice from 
the grower thai he had shipped some pecans and wanted 
the dealer to do the best he could with them. The result 
was a complete demoralization of the nut business in At- 
lanta and the jobbers who bought our nuts could not re- 
sell them and after the holidays, rather than carry them 
over until fall in storage, resold them at an actual loss 
of almost 14 cents per pound. These same jobbers will 
hesitate to buy pecans another year. If these little grow- 
ers had given their uuts to us to sell, we would have ship- 
ped them to other markets and stabilized and maintained 
prices. I could not give you a better practical illustration 
of the advantages and necessity of co-operative marketing 
than the Atlanta case, which was an actual happening; 
and the same thing has happened in many other places 
this year. Last November a jobber in Philadelphia re- 
ported that he had bought "Extra Fancy Florida pecans" 
at a price that he could resell them at 35 cents and make 
a good profit; and we were trying to sell pecans in the 
same market at 50 cents f. o. b. shipping point. 

This last season a grower shipped a thousand pounds 
of fine nuts to a speculator C. O. D. The goods were 
promptly turned down because the speculator wanted to 
get hold of them without paying, but the grower reshipped 
the nuts to us and soon got his money. Borne would-be 
enterprising growers sold in Macon, Ga., 3,500 pounds of 
fine pecans in the fall, shipping them sight draft attached 
B/L. The shipment was turned down and the shippers 
were requested to release and grant 30 days time. The 
shippers naturally refused to release the goods and turned 
the over to us. We disposed of them to the entire satis- 
faction of the growers. These two actual cases illustrate 
the danger of growers shipping to parties of unknown re- 
liability. 

Our goods are sold to the wholesale jobbing trade 
through established brokerage houses in the trade centers. 
We pay brokerags of 5% and ship only C. O.- D., if by ex- 
press or sight draft attached B/L, if by freight. We do 
not grant trade discounts and neither do we take chances 
on the buyer. 

Onr prices are named about October 1st, at which time 
we invite to meet with us every grower who will give us 
nuts to sell, thus giving every grower, large, or small, an 
opportunity to help determine, the prices at which pecans 



should be marketed for the season. In other words, un- 
der our system of co-operative marketing, the growers 
themselves name prices; while Under speculative buying 
it is the speculator or middleman who names prices. 

Co-operative marketing accomplishes several things vital 
to growers, Viz: 

1. Concentrating through one channel the large volume 
of goods that otherwise wouhi have been offered through 
nraiiy Irantls. One hundred thousand pounds of nuts of- 
fered by ten men might ruin a market, while if offered 
through one sOarce, better prices and stabilizing of the 
market would result. 

£-. Wider distribution or the opening np of hew markets 
and not flooding any one place 1 . 

& Elimination of the speculators' or middlemen's 
profit, which is given back to the grower where it right- 
fully belongs. 

4. Stabilization of the pecan market. Jobbers now well 
know the benefits to them of a. well organized and strong 
co-operatibe marketing association and will patrdniae such 
an agency rather than otherwise. 

This last point Was illustrated by a jobber a few days 
ago who said he liked bo deal with a strong Co-operative 
agency because he knew it meant hnifOrm prices and con- 
sequently his competing jobbers would have to pay the 
same prices for the same grade of goods that he did ; but 
when there were lots of individuals Offering to sell, it put 
him at once in competition with his brother jobber as to 
which could buy the cheapest, the result being that he 
would buy as Sparingly as his immediate needs from time 
to time justified ; but with a strong co-operative organiza- 
tion in the field he felt justified in buying his year's supply 
at one time knowing that tomorrow some one wonld not 
be ogering him the same goods at a lower price than he 
paid today. In other words, co-operative marketing 
means stability and assurance to the jobber, the broker, 
the grower, the consumer. 
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SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 

By T. J. Brooks, Chief Clerk, Department of Agriculture 

Physical man is made up of some fifteen of the eighty 
known elements composing the material universe. 

Man's existence is dependent upon his ability to make 
the soil yield him a sustenance. 

Soils are made up of small paricles of different kinds 
of minerals mixed with more or less organic matter. All 
geologists tell us that these small mineral particles were 
originally formed by the breaking down of rocks through 
glacial erosion, weathering, and decomposition. The min- 
eral kingdom is the basis of th% vegetable and animal king- 
doms. Hunts and animals are partly mineral — man is no 
exception. 

So far, science has been able to isolate eighty distinct 
physical elements. At least, ten of these are essential to 
I lie growth of plant life, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, mag- 
nesium, iron, sulphur, calcium, nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium. 

The elments taken entirely from the soil are, colcium. 
iron, magnesium, phosphorus, potassium, and sulphur. 

Nitrogen is taken chief! ly from the soil, but a group of 
plants known as legumes — such as clover, peas, beans, 
vetches, cow-peas, alfalfas, etc., gather part of their nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere. They accomplish this by means 
of microscopic organisms which live in small nodules or 
tubercles found on the roots. 

Combinations of the three elements, Carbon, Hydrogen, 
and Oxygen constitute 95% of all plants. They form the 
fats and carbonhydrates including the oils and starch. 
Plants obtain their supply of these from the air and water. 
The Carbon is derived from the carbon dioxid gas of the 
air, and the Hydrogen and Oxygen from water, which is 
itself a combination of Hydrogen and Oxygen, absorbed 
through the roots. 

So that only about five per cent of the material of plants 
actually comes from the soil. Only minute amounts of 
magnesium, iron, and sulphur are required and they are 
present in most soils in abundant quantities. The same 
is usually true of calcium, although certain crops, par- 
ticularly clover, require this element in considerable 
amounts. So, by process of elimination, we find that 
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seven of the ten elements essential to plant growth, need 
give the farmer but little concern. 

The efficiency of soil is measured "by its capacity to sup- 
ply plants with the several materials and conditions they 
require for growth : these include physical support, water, 
heat, air and food. These elements of healthy plant en- 
vironment must exist in well-balanced proportion and 
abundance to insure bountiful yields — even from the best 
of cultivation and the absence of diseases and insect, or 
animal enemies. The vast variety of climates, soils, and 
soil conditions determine the location of the many va- 
rieties of plants. 

Generally speaking, the water, heat, and air are fur- 
nished by nature. It. also furnishes the food in great 
measure, but of recent years a great deal of artificial feed- 
ing of plants has been practised by farmers. This givees 
rise to the manufacture and use of fertilizers. 

Nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium are three elements, 
which in their various combinations^ constitute the vast 
majority of the material obtained from the soil by plants. 
These element* do not. exist in the soil as single elements, 
but are found combined with, other elements, and plants 
can only appropriate their foods when they exist in cer- 
tain combinations, and under, certain physical conditions. 

No chemical analysis. of either the soil or the plant will 
show dependably and accurately just the combination of 
ingredients which should be used. Soil analysis shows the 
chemical content, but does. not show conclusively the avail- 
ability of plant foods. The mechanical condition, which 
cannot be ascertained by chemistry, goes farther in de- 
termining the fertilizer needed, than the altual plant food 
taken up by the growing plant. It is also true that a crop 
test is the only absolutely reliable means of determining 
the availability of plant food in fertilizers, as that avail- 
ability is largely determined by the physical or mechani- 
cal condition of the soil. 

The discovery that the kind and amount of fertilizer 
which should be used on a certain soil to insure the best 
result from a certain crop can be ascertained only by ac- 
tual test in growing it, was a sore disappointment to 
agronomists, and is disconcerting to the farmer. 

There are several methods used in determining the avail- 
ability of plant foods in fertilizers; the neutral perman- 
'genate method, and the pepsin hydrochloric acid method 
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are used' to determine' the* availabttity of plant foods, 
and they differ so widely that 65% as shown by the 
latter is equal to 85% as shown by the former. The 
Kjecdahl method is also used to ascertain the nitrogen 
content or ingredients, making op a componnd fertilizer, 
bat the availability for plant food of the elements con- 
tained is hot so easily registered. 

All the power 6f growth possessed by plant life is de- 
pendent upon the presence and availability of the plant 
foods with which the rootlets come in contact. 

One food cannot take the place of another. No amount 
of preparation, seed selection, or cultivation will produce 
a crop when the proper plant foods are not in the soil. 
If two ire there in superabundance, and the third totally 
absent, the labor is lost. We fertilize when we apply either 
ammonia, phosphoric acid, or potash in an available form. 
A complete fertilizer must contain all three, but not neces- 
sarily in equal parts. The food that is present in least 
a niuii n is limits the crop. Plants need a "balanced ration" 
the same as animals. 

Plant food is drawn in through the tiny, hair-like, 
fibrous rootlets. Each of these fibrous feeders is covered 
with a thin skin. Ail the food plants get must pass 
through this skin. The process is very much like that of 
body-building from digested food in the Btomach 
and alimentary canal of animals — including human 
beings. The Villi of the digestive tract are analogous to 
the root fibers that take up the soil water which holds in 
solution the dissolved plant food elements. The fuzz on 
the roots has no perceptible openings through which the 
finest powered dust could get through. Plant food which 
will dissolve so as to go with the water through the skin of 
these tiny roots is called soluable, and is therefore abail- 
able for plant nourishment. The plant food thus drawn 
in by the fibrous rootlets passes up through the rootS) the 
trunk, stalk or stem, then the branches and out into the 
leaves or blades where moat of the water is evaporated, 
transpired, or breathed off into the air. A process of ex- 
change, of transpiring, and absorption takes place in the 
foliage — much like the process which takes place in the 
lungs of animals that breathe out carbonic acid gas and 
take in oxygen. The sap of plants is elaborated in the 
foliage by this exchange of moisture drawn up from the 
ground, and the taking in of gases from the air-. After 
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plant and its fruit— just as, Wood flow, back from the 
lungs, where it is surcharged with oxygen,, to the heart, 
and thence through the arteries to the capillaries in .all. 
parts of the body, where assimilation or body -building 
takes place. 

Plants exposed to light develop chlorophyl, which, is 
the coloring matter that gives the shades to certain por- 
tions of the protoplasm. The function of chlorophyl con- 
sists of the absorption of carbon-dioxid gas, resulting in 
t he transformation of oxygen and the formation of new 
organic substance, 

A plant food is much more available when locked up in 
some mediums than in others. Certain sources of nitro- 
gen yield it qp. to. the action of soil moisture more readily 
than others. This makes the source of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, or potash of importance to the farmer, who may 
want either rapid or gradual solubility to suit a quick, 
or slow-growing crop. 

Soubces and Functions of Feetilizsb Elements 

(Nitrogen.) 

The common, spurcea of. commercial nitrogen are; 

Nitrogen. Equivalent to. ammOflift. 
Nitrate of Soda.... 15 to 16 18 to 19% 

Nitrate of Ammo. ... 19 to 22 23 to 26 

Dried Blood 10 to 14 12 to 17 

Tankage 5 to 9 6 to 11 

Fish Scrap 7 to 8 8y 2 to 9% 

Cottonseed M 6y 2 to 7% 7% to 9 

Castor Pomace 5 to 6 6 to 7 

Nitrate of Lime. 

Horn and Hoof M. 

Hair and Wool. 

Leather Scrap. 

Peat. i 

Tobacco Stems. 

Air. 

Pure nitrogen is a gas that has no smell, color, or 
taste. There is plenty of it in the air, but leguminous 
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plants are the only onces that can extract it from the air 
and store it in the soil. Modern science enables man to 
take it ont of the air by power process. Ammonia is a 
compound of fonrteen parts of nitrogen, by weight, com- 
bined with three parts of weight by hydrogen. The Fed- 
eral Government has a large plant for extracting nitrogen 
from the air located at Sheffield, Alabama. 

It is difficult to secure an adquate supply of nitrogen. 
It is found in combination with other materials but these 
materials are scarce and high. Nitrogen-beraing mater- 
ials are called nitrogenous or ammoniates. It is often 
confusing to laymen to use the words "nitrogen" and 
"ammonia" as synonomoue, and yet speak of them as 
being different elements. This is because ammbnia by 
weight: is fourteen parts nitrogen to three parts hydro- 
gen. 

Its Function 

Protoplasm is the physical basis of life arid nitrogen 
is necessary for its production. The effect of nitrogen on 
plants is to build up the body, give rich, green color to 
leaf, and vigorous growth. 

Too little stunts growth, and too much gives rank 
growth with sappy weak stalks and delays ripening. Large 
amounts suit plants like celery, lettuce, etc., where crisp, 
tender stems and leaves are wanted. For immediate re- 
sults it is best to use nitrate of soda, while for seasonal 
growth other forms can be used. The activity as well as" 
availability of nitrogen in materials like leather 1 scrap, 
hair, or peat, is but one-fifth to one-tenth as much as that 
in nitrate of soda. 

Phosphoric Aero 

Phosphoric acid is a Compound which contains 43.7% 
phosphorus by weight. Nature does not isolate phos- 
phorus; it is always combined with something else — usu- 
ally lime. The principal commercial sources are phos- 
phate rock, acid phosphate, bone, and Thomas slag. 

In ground phosphate rock, or floats, and bone black, 
the phosphoric acid is insoluble, and therefore produces 
effects very slowly. These may be used fcr composts where 
immediate effects are not needed. Raw phosphates and 
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boae black are treated with sulphuric acid, rendering them 
soluble, and thus producing acid phosphate. When ren- 
dered available it is of equal value, no matter from what 
source obtained. Splendid results have been secured by 
the use of soft phosphate when used in sufficient quanti- 
ties and properly composted op thoroughly inoculated. 

It takes 50,000 pounds of water to dissolve one pound 
of insoluble phosphoric acid. Of course, this means that 
"insoluble" does not mean that which is incapable of be- 
ing dissolved, but that it is in combination of two parts 
of phosphoric acid with three parts of lime. This form 
is found in raw phosphate rock and in bones. The phos- 
phorus found in bones is of greater value than that found 
in rock, for the reason that bone is organic and decays 
when put into the ground, where it rots through the work 
of bacteria. Rock phosphoric acid is of no value until 
it has been dissolved into soil moisture. Even grinding 
it to powder won't help much, as it must be in such solu- 
tion as to pass through the skin of the fibre rootlets. The 
rock most be treated with sulphuric acid, which changes 
two of the three parts of lime into gypsum or land plaster 
— sulphate of lime — these two parts kill the acid and leave 
the phosphoric acid comhined with only one part of lime 
— and the product is acid phosphate or superphosphate. 
Methods so far used in extracting the phosphate rock 
from the soil and in preparing it for fertilizer have been 
very wasteful, as commercial acid phosphate made from 
32 per cent rock contains only 16 per cent of phosphoric 
acid. The elaborate washing and screening process now 
used in preparing the rock for. treatment with acid often 
results in a loss of more than half the material. A new 
process recently discovered promises to save this waste. 
(See statement at close of this article). 

The combination of both water soluble and reverted 
phosphoric acid is the form in commercial fertilizers. It 
is a combination of two parts of phosphoric acid and 
one part of lime. After soluble phosphoric acid has been 
in the soil for a time it undergoes another change — the 
lime uniting with the phosphorus becomes "reverted," 
which results in a combination of two parts phosphoric 
acid with two parts of lime. In this reverted form the 
phosphoric acid is held in the soil, and becomes slowly 
available. 
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MaTBBIALS FCRNISBINQ PhOSPHOBIC ACID 

Material Total Available Insoluble 

Acid Phosphate 16 to 19 15 to 17 I to % 

Dissolved Bone Black. 17 to 19 15 to 18 1 to 2 

Bone Meal 20 to 25 5 to 8 15 to 17 

Dissolved Bone 15 to 17 13 to 15 2 to 3 

Peruvian Guano 12 to ^5 7 to 8 5 to 8 

Thomas. Slag .22 to 24 22 to 24 

In experiments Thomas slag, when finely ground, is 
found to furnish a degree of food for growing plants — 
although chemical tests do not indicate it. Bone meal is 
very similar, but breaks down under bacterial action. 

Functions op Phosphorus 

phosphorus is necessary for the development of straw, 
seed, and good root systems. It gives stability and vigor 
to plants, builds fiber, hardens and matures growth, and 
is a ripening element. ' It is conducive to favorable and 
beneficial soil bacteria. 

Potash 

Potassium is onp of the elements. The Latin name ia 
kaliuui, wh,ich is the explanation of why K stands for 
potassium in chemistry. The oxide of potassium is a 
com,pound of 78 parts by weight of potassium combined 
with sixteen, parts by weight of oxygen. The chemist's 
symbolic formula is K,Q ; sulphur of potash K 2 SO« ; mu- 
riate of potash KC1 ; sulphate of magnesia MgS0 4 ; chlo- 
ride of magnesia MgCl 2 ; chloride of sodiqm NaCl ; sul- 
phate of Jime CaSOv 

The natural products yielding potash are: 

Kainit, calculated to pure potash K s O 12.8 

Carnallit, calculated to pure potash K 2 0. . 9.0 
Sylvinit, calculated to pure potash K,0 . . 12.4 

The great deposits of potash at Stassfurt, Germany, 
were discovered in 1847, and the phosphate rock of South 
Carolina in 1868, and later in Florida, Tenntssee, Utah, 
Wyoming, Montana, Kentucky, Arkansas and Virginia. It 
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was not till after the Franco-Prussian War that extensive 
demonstrations of the value of phosphate and potash were 
carried on. Germany had potash and no phosphate; 
America had phosphate and no potash. The Germans 
were exhausting the available phosphorus in their soils, 
and we were using up the available potash in our soils, 
by an unbalanced system of plant feeding. 

The discovery of" the Thomas basic slag processes of 
making steels from phosphati'c iron ore greatly supple- 
mented the German fertilizer needs; but it did not help 
America's need for potash. The Germans made the most 
of this wonderful monopoly. The writer visited one of 
their largest mines in 1913. It is a wonderful bed of 
crude rock salt*. The mining is easy and simple, as no 
extraneous matter has to be removed. As it is tunneled 
there is no overburden, to remove and there is no seepage 
of water to interfere. 

The "raw deals" so often handed American dealers pro- 
voked extensive explorations to discover deposits, and ex- 
periments to discover means of manufacturing it from 
other materials containing this element. The lakes of 
California, Utah, and Nebraska were found to contain an 
abundance of potash and certain shales were found to 
be workable for potash ; the waste of blast furnaces, beet- 
sugar mills, molasses distilleries, wool-washing plants, 
and cement works. The cost of manufacture thus far has 
been too high to compete with the German product— about 
1125.00 per ton. 

s During 1919 California had twelve plants and turned 
out 33,870 short tons; Nebraska, 10 plants, with 34,142 
tons output; Utah, five plants, and 33,858 tons. 

Pure potassium has peculiarities that prevent its use 
as a plant food. It must be combined with other elements 
before being suitable for fertilizer. Two parts potassium 
with one of sulphur and four of oxygen is one combina- 
tion. Sulphate of potash K,SO„ potassium and chlorine, 
fifty-fifty, is another which makes muriate of potash — 
symbol KCL A thjLrd combination is two combining 
weights of potassium, with one of carbon and three of 
oxygen — carbonate of potash K 2 CO g . A fourth combina- 
tion is one each of potassium and nitrogen and three of 
oxygen. This is nitrate of potash, symbol KNO s . 

Potash is essential for -the production! of starch, fiber 

and the full development of plant and seed. 
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Bacteria 

Bacteria play so important a part in fertility of soil 
that they hold an important place in the diccussion of 
fertilizers. 

Bacteria are microscopic organisms, microbes, fungi, or 
parasites. An organism is either an animal or plant hav- 
ing organs performing special functions. 

By far the greater percentage of bacteria is vegetable, 
both in soil and in animal organisms, but vegetable bac- 
teria have no chlorophyl. The bacteria that thrives in 
the human organism may be beneficial— as in the process 
of digestion — or injurious, — as in case of the various dis- 
ease-producing germs. 

Bacteria live in soil. They cannot thrive where there 
is no humus. There are many kinds, and eacb kind has 
its special substances on which it thrives beat. A group, 
known as ammonifiers, begins to grow as soon as placed 
in moist soil. It lives but a short time, and the protein 
which has been absorbed is changed into ammonia. When 
this group dies other groups take up the ammonia, and 
change it into nitrite. When it dies, another group takes 
up this nitrite and changes it into nitrate. This last prod- 
uct is readily soluble and is dissolved into soil moisture. 
The rootlets then take it in along with the soil moisture. 
Most organic and some inorganic fertilizers must be 
changed by these bacteria before the plant foods become 
available. They need warmth, moisture, humus, and air. 
Too much water excludes the air and too much acid hin- 
ders their growth. 

Different kinds of bacteria are needed to dissolve dif- 
ferent kinds of materials in the soil. Good results have 
been secured in some soils through the use of phospho- 

germs housed in humus, but with no claim of plant food 

content. By housing numerous' kinds of bacteria in a 
suitable medium, various materials containing plant 
food elements are released by their action, which would 
not be affected by only one kind of bacteria. 

HUMU8 

Burzelius classes all organic matter in the soil as hu- 
mus. Humus is formed by the decay of vegetable matter — 
vegetable mold. • 
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Humus is a generic term applied to a group of sub- 
stances, which form the organic matter of the soil. 

They range in color from a brownish yellow to a black- 
ish brown, or black, and are non-volatile. They are prob- 
ably all composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

While Mulder regarded humus as the almost exclusive 
source of the organic constituents of plants, Liebig, and 
other chemists of today, regard the atmosphere as capable 
of affording an abundant supply of all these substances. 
The atmosphere consists of nitrogen and oxygen gases, 
vapor, carbonic, and nitric acids, and ammonia. Plants 
can appropriate these from the air only by the roots or 
foliage. Leguminous plants extract nitrogen from the 
air by way of the roots through bacterial action in the 
nodules on .the roots. The air .comes in contact with the 
roots by the soil being porous, which is aided by culti- 
vation. * Some, soils are closer than others, and some 
growths have a tendency, to impact the surface with turf 
— Bermuda grass, as an example — while.other plants have 
a loosening effect-r-as the cocklehurr. 

Humus performs a useful function in retaining mois- 
ture,.. furnishing a habitat .for, bacteria, and in holding 
potash, soda, lime, and magnesia, and in preventing them 
from being washed out of the soil. c 

Peat 

Scientists have divided peat into several varieties. The 
words peat, muck, humus, marsh, bog, and health are 
often used synonomously, hut they are far from being 
synonompus. Peat is partially carbonized vegetable mat- 
ter. There are various kinds of peat due to the vege- 
tation Of which it is composed and the copditions. un- 
tler which, th? formation has taken place, and the age of 

the deposit The materials contributing to peat beds are 

many,, including both land, and aquatic vegetation, euch 
as .ferns, mosses,, grasses, roots, weeds, twigs, leaves, 
shrubs, etc., found ip the presence of water. In an ad- 
vanced stage of decomposition; combined with more or 
lees dirt, shells, etc., it is called muck. Peat may be 
humus, but humus is not necessarily peat. 

Dr. William Whitney, Chief, Bureau of Soils, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D, C, under date of 
August Cth, 1920, says: 
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"It is impossible to make definite statement as to the 
availability of the nitrogen contained in peat. Its am- 
monia content at any time is low, and is considered' as 
very slowly available, hence, commonly classed as a low 
grade nitrogenous fertilizer, especially when compared 
with tankage, and dried blood. Recent observations, 
however, seem to indicate that the availability ia in- 
creased by proper promotion of bacterial growth by in- 
oculation as by the use of barnyard manure, with the 
peat. In connection with mineral nitrate, however, it 
promises to be of value in supplying a slowly available 
supply of nitrogen after the readily soluable nitrates 
have been used up." 

Organic materials, have been extensively used to secure 
nitrogen, but such sources as cottonseed meal, blood, 
tankage, nsh-scrap,^ ground bone, etc., are now used as 
feed stuffs and the price is so high as to be almost pr°- 
hiliii ive- as material for fertilizer. It is desirable to de- 
rive a part of the nitrogen from an organic source, so 
that there will be a supply of nitrogen during the entire 

period of growth. The present sources of supply of nitro- 
gen- — led by the nitrate beds of Chile — are apt to remain 
our dependence unless atmospheric nitrogen should be 
produced cheaply enough to compete with them. 

As a Filler 

As a filler for commercial fertilizer, peat, when properly 
prepared has no superior, and few ejuals now in use by 
fertilizer manufacturers. It has three distinct, points in 
its favor over other fillers extensively used: (a). }t fur- 
nishes a splendid habitat for bateria; (b) it is an ideal 
absorbant of excess ammonia that might escape from, 
other ammoniates used in the formula, holding them jn 
as available condition as any other ni (rates; (c) being 
a humus, it has moisture-retaining quality that is much' 
iu its favor, aiding drouthy soils and helping bacterial 
action. 

As a Fertilizer 

The fact that peat properly conditioned before beine 
dug has an appreciable amount of plant food, is well 
established. That this can be made available by bacterial 
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action, is also beyond question. That fertilizer manu- 
facturers should be allowed to claim credit in their brands 
for the ammonia in peat when used as a filler, would 
seem to follow. But there are two very essential things 
which must be known before the legitimacy of this claim 
can be determined. First, was the peat of proper qual- 
ity and in proper condition before being dug ? second, 
does the process of treatment -after being dug, in prepar- 
ing it for the fertilizer trade, damage it as a fertilizing 
material? It all depends upon these two things. If the 
peat is of good quality, sun-dried, ground, treated bac- 
terially with numerous groups of germs, the value is be- 
yond question. On the other band, if the peat is of poor 
quality, raw, and undeeomposed, . is dttg and dried to 
10% mowfture by Wast furnace — what have you? As 
another proposition, if tt»e peat is alright as to quality, 
and is vM by oil blast furnWce to 1-6% moisture, what 
is the result? 

We have the authority of chemists that it is rained, 
and of chemists that it is not impaired. 

DY\ Tnotnfefc, of the EaVp'-thbm'as cultures corporation, 
New York, says, under date of Oft. 14th, 1920 .: "When 
peat of the ligneous variety is dried out with excessive 
heat, in a short space of time, it becomes very insoluble." 
The ligneous variety is not the best for fertilizer. Dr. 
John N. Hoff, industrial ancLagricultural chemist, New 
York, says under date of Oct. 22nd, 1920: "The effect 
of drying peat in direct heat driers with, oil fuel does not 
reduce the availability of the ammonia. * ■ p * • • 
As peat will gasify and burn at about 414 degrees Faren- 
heit, you will realize that the partly dried peat will not 
"permit final drying much above the average temperature 
of sterilization." 

Under date of December 27, 1920, he. writes : "I* has 
been my observation that the average pe$t will begin to 
gasify between 300 and 400 degrees Fahrenheit .and there- 
fore is likely to burn, which will produce .ash with con- 
sequent loss of organic matter.*' 

The heat-drying process is now carried, on without the 
blast coming in contact with the peat, the degree of dry- 
ness is thus made optional. If the ' peat 'to rendered 'too 
dry for bacteria to Hvein it, 1 the inoculatldti can be done 
br the farmer — the easier if be does his own 1 mixing. ' 
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Home Mixing 

If the farmer would adopt and practice home mixing 
of fertilizers it would save millions of dollars to the pro- 
ducers of the country. The .farmers of the U. 8. use about 
6,900,000 tons of commercial fertilizer a year — costing 
some $200,000,000. It is a conservative estimate that a 
saving of ?8 per ton can be made by home mixing, which 
would be approximately $55,000,000 per annum! JNot 
that fertilizer, mixers make exorbitant profits, but they 
must charge enough .to cover their enormous overhead ex- 
penses, to which must be added the .freight on the dirt 
used as a filler. It is : good .business, economical, educa- 
tional, and a mark of individuality, to buy your own in- 
gredients, and do your own compounding.. The elements 
com posing complete fertilizer .can be purchased separate- 
ly. They should be bought by communities in bulk, and ■ 
handled on a cash basis if possible. 

The reasons why the majority of farmers buy complete 
fertilizers are: (a) the ease with which it can be bought 
on time; (b) the desire to shun the work of buying sep- 
arately the different elements and mixing them; (c) the 
lack of self confidence. 

The following articles constitute a fairly good equip- 
ment for home-mixing fertilizer: ••' • •• 

1 — A screen with 3 meshes to the inch, 6 ft. long, and 
2 ft. wide - 

2 — A shovel with square point. 

3 — An iron rake. 

4 — A pair of large scales. 

5 — A tight barn floor, or hard, dry, smooth ground. 

6 — A heavy wooden pestle for crushing big lumps of 
the material. 

The screening should be done first — all lumps crushed 
and screened again. Then spread out the most bulky of 
the elements in layers — one on another — beginning with 
the most bulky constituent. Shovel the heap several 
times, until no streaks appear. Then sack or box and 
keep in dry place until ready to use. 

There are compatible and incompatible elements. Just 
as a physician who knows nothing of chemistry or phar- 
macy might write a prescription that could not be com- 
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pounded because of incompatibility of certain" chemicals 
included, so, in mixing the constituents of a complete fer- 
tilizer, it is necessary to know the action of the different 
ingredients upon' each other. To mix potash salts with 
Thomas slag is likely to result in hardening, and reader 
it necessary to crush and pulverize before using. Cer- 
tain ammoniates contain iron, and if mixed with acid 
phosphate will lose a considerable portion of its available 
phosphoric acid. Sulphur of ammonia should not be 
mixed with Thomas slag and Norwegian nitrate. Cyana- 
miil should not be mixed directly withsulphate of am- 
monia, but should be mixed as per directions. Basic slag 
should not be mixed with sulphate of ammonia, blood, 
or tankage, as the lime affects these materials and re- 
leases ammonia. Lime should not be mixed with guano 
as it causes nitrogen to escape. Sulphate of ammonia 
should not be mixed with basic slag nor quicklime with 
acid phosphate. To mix lime with superphosphate ren- 
ders the phosphoric acid less soluable — therefore, less val- 
uable. 

The following table shows how to find the quantity of 
each material necessary to make 1,000 pounds of fertilizer 
of any desired analysis: 
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IT a formula 4-7-5 is wanted, it would mean 267 pounds 
of nitrogen, 500 pounds of 14% phosphate, and 96 pounds 
of sulphate of potash, making a total of 863 pounds, which 
contains the same amount of plant food as 1000 pounds 
of 4-7-5 complete, ready-mixed, commercial fertilizer. To 
make out 1000 pounds add dry loam as "filler." 

A. B. Ross has shown that neither in the Pennsylvania 
nor Ohio long-time experiments did nitrogen prove profit- 
able in fertilizers for 'rota t lone containing clover. Those 
experiments showed that plants got nitrogen from else- 
where than legumes or from commercial fertilizers-, at- 
the amounts taken from the soils exceeded the amount 
stored by the legumes and the amount contained in the 
applied fertilizer. 

Legume bacteria are not the only soil organisms that 
can make direct use of nitrogen from the air. A group, 
known as the azotobacter, have this power. Perhaps 
there are others. This is mentioned as a suggestion to 
those who may get results which differ from what they 
had a right to expect from regular methods. 

What we all like is a "cut-ahd'-dried" formula for doing 
things, and we do not like the formulae to disappoint us 
when being put to the test. But in the use of any for- 
mula herewith given, it should be borne in. mind that 
much depends upon the mechanical condition of the soil, 
the elements of available plant food already in the soil, 
and other contingencies, as to the results that will fol- 
low. 

Potatoes. 

(Irish) 

If vou use complete fertilizer you' might have a formula 
like this: 

Nitrogen 4% 

Available phosphoric acid 6% 

Potash 8% 



Ammonia 5% 

Phosphoric Acid 8% 

Potash 5% 



« 



m 

And use from 1000 to 15000 pounds per acre. Or if 
you do your own mixing, the formula might be: 

Nitrate of soda . 320 

Acid phosphate 480 

Sulphate of potash 100 

Dry loam 100 



Stated in percentages: 

Available nitrogen 4-8 

Available phosphoric acid 7.68 

Available potash 5.0 

This is taking the 1000-pound basis. It will need a 
thousand pounds to the acre, but 300 additional pounds 
of loam should be added to secure a satisfactory mechan- 
ical condition for the fertilizer. 

Potatoes 

(Stoeet) 

Ammonia 4% 

Available phosphoric acid 6% 

Available potash '. 8% 

Six to eight hundred pounds per acre, applied at time 
of planting. 

Tobacco 

Available nitrogen 5% 

Available phosphoric acid ....... 4% 

Available potash 10% 

Kainit or muriate of potash should be avoided, as tlie 
chlorine mitigates against burning well in cigars. The 
sulphate form is preferred. Per acre, from 1000 to 1500 
pounds, preferably given in - three equal dressings, jusl 
before planting and at time of first hoeing, and last, 
from two to three weeks later. 

8— Part I— Agrl. 
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Corn 

Fifty bushels of corn per acre takes from the "soil B7 
I >< minis of nitrogen, 31 of phosphoric acid, and 80 pounds 
of potash: 

Available nitrogen . . 3% 

Available phosphoric acid 7% 

Available potash ti'.'o 

Cotton 

Cotton is "easy" on land, but the clean cultivation re- 
sults in the leaching and washing of the soil. A crop of 
300 pounds of lint removes from the soil in lint, seed, 
stalks, etc.. about 44 pounds of nitrogen. 4ft pounds of 
potash, and 12 pounds of phosphoric acid. 

Were all but the lint rettirned to the land each year, it 
would show no signs of exhaustion. The relative quan- 
tities of the various ingredients of cotton fertiliser de- 
].<ends entirely upon the soil. Cotton can be grown on as 
great a variety of soils as any crop of the Southern 
States. The following may be used where the soil is al- 
ready fairly well' balanced : 

Nitrogen 3% 

Availablephosphoric acid 8% 

Potash 4% 

• 

Peanuts 

As this plant is a legume and gets nitrogen from the 
air acid phosphate and potash are the chief elements to 
use in fertilizing it. The soil should be rich in lime. The 
formula should perhaps be 8% potash, and 8% phospho- 
ric acid, and the amount from 500 to 800 pounds per acre. 
However, this is a mere suggestion as it is entirely de- 
pendent on whether or not the soil has either of these 
elements in abundance; in some soils, a small per cent of 
nitrogen should be used. 
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Sugar Cane 

• Ammonia •••• *% 

Available phosphoric acid • 8% 

Potash *% 

Sugarcane should yield from 25 to 40 tons per' acre. 
The amount of fertilizer should be from 600 to 800 
pounds, per acre. 

Sough im 

Nitrogen *%' 

. Available phosphoric acid 6% 

Actual potash : 8% 

Amount per acre 600 to 800 pounds. 

Rich 

Ammonia 2% 

Available phosphoric acid 10% 

Potash *% 

When the land has an organic soil, such as peat, the 
nitrogen can be reduced, and the other elements increased. 
From 400 to 500 pounds per acre is the correct amount. 

Oats 

Ammonia • 5% 

Available phosphoric acid 8% 

Potash 3% 

Apply 400 to 600 pounds per acre 

Wheat 

Nitrogen 3% 

Available phosphoric acid 8% 

Actual potash ±% 

Apply 400 to 600 pounds per acre. 
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In the clay hill counties of Florida, wheat «an be 
grown, and the best preparation is to follow a crop of 
cowpeas that were sown in July and all turned under at 
the time of maturity that would best suit the mowing of 
hay.^ The peas should be sown late for the reason that 
they vine much better than when sown early. They can 
be sown in corn at the last plowing. Should they mature 
too early for sowing wheat, they should be plowed under 
anyway, and allowed to lie till sowing time. 

If the vines are rank, as they should be, when the land 
is fertile enough to make wheat, it will take a good two 
horse plow to turn them under, and the plow should have 
a rolling cutter in front to cut the vines, so that the plow 
will not be continually choking. It is impossible to do 
much with iron tooth drag in these vines, — the teeth will 
have to be slanted backward, so as to slide over the vines, 
that are left uncovered after the land is plowed. 

The grain should always be treated for smut before 
sowing. 

Gbasses 

Clover and grasses for hay or pastures should be fer- 
tilized according to the nature of each. Lespedeza is an 
excellent legume for general use on dry hills, as pasture, 
and when soil is sufficiently fertile to produce rank 
growth, yields good hay. The leading farm grasses of 
Florida are Bermuda. Johnson, St. Augustine, and Car- 
pet — others are coming into use. 

Where the soil is adapted to Johnson grass, it is well- 
nigh impossible to kill it. When a farm is well set to 
it. the owner has a Johnson grass farm forever. Bermuda 
is also very difficult to destroy. Heavy crops of cow- 
peas, velvet beans, kudzu, or sugarcane will shade it and 
kill it faster than any other treatment. Carpet grass is 
easily destroyed and therefore, is to be recommended for 
lawn-making, and also for grazing. 

Nitrogen 2% 

Phosphoric acid , 8% 

Potash 8% 
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Garden Chops 

Good stable manure is the most valuable fertilizing 
material for the growing of all classes of vegetables upon 
all types of soils. It must often be reinforced with com- 
mercial fertilizers. There is not enough stable manure 
to supply the demand for general field crops and near 
large cities it is inadequate for truck farming— since the 
automobile -car and truck have superseded the horse in 
hauling service. 

Stable manure should be well worked into the soil be- 
fore planting. The nearer planting time, manure is ap- 
plied, the finer it should be pulverized. 

For asparagus, beets, carrots, cauliflower, celery, 
cucumbers, egg-plants, kale, lettuce, musk-melons, ouions, 
English peas, peppers, radishes, spinach, squash, and te- 
nia toes. 

Nitrogen 5% 

Available phosphoric acid 1% 

Available potash 5% 

There is no iron-clad formula and this is given as an 
"indicator" and guide rather than as a specific from 
which there is to be no variation. 

Beans 

Ammonia 3% 

Available phosphoric acid 7% 

Potash 7% 

Or, per acre 

Bone meal 1700 

Muriate of potash 300 

Or, per acre 

Nitrate of soda 100 poundB. 

Acid phosphate 400 pounds. 

Muriate of potash ... 100 pounds. 
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Cabbagb 

Cabbage needs a very rich soil. Where stable manure 
cannot be secured, 1000 to 2000 pounds of fertilizer may 
be used in something of the following proportion : 

Nitrate of soda 300 pounds. 

Bone meal 500 pounds. 

Muriate of potash 200 pounds. 

It should be well incorporated into the soil before 
planting. 

Citbus Fruits 

The experienced citrus fruit grower has learned by ex- 
perience the kind, amount, and frequency of use, of fer- 
tilizer for his grove. The newcomer to a citrus section 
should consult growers of long experience in his locality. 

Nitrogen plays an important part in the production of 
new wood and leaf growth. Excess of nitrogen produces 
die-back, which causes the skin to become thick-skinned 
and puffy. Phosphorus is necessary for the proper de- 
velopment of the fruit. Sulphate of potassium is usually 
preferable to the muriate as the latter sometimes has an 
injurious effect on citrus trees. 

Use from one to three pounds per tree for young trees, 
according to age, of 

Nitrogen ,. 5% 

Phosphorus 5% 

Potash 3% 

Apply in early spring, mid-summer, and in September. 
Increase this about a pound a year until the trees are 
five or six years old, and begin to bear commercial crops. 
Then use three applications per year with, 

Nitrogen 4% 

Available phosphoric acid 8% 

Potash 4% 

Apply in early spring, and midsummer. The fall ap- 
plication should be between November 15th, and Decern- 
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ber loth with the nitrogen rednced to 3% without chang- 
ing the other materials. 

Trees well bearing from ten years old np, should re- 
ceive from 15 to 30 pounds per year. Older, and heavy- 
bearing trees receive from 30 to 75 pounds of fertilizer 
per annum where no green crops are turned under, and 
unless the trees have a great distance between them, green 
crops cannot be successfully grown. 

A Wobd About Formulae 

There is no universal standard in designating the in- 
gredients of complete fertilizers by numerals in a certain 
order. In other words, a formula — 7-5-8 — may mean that 
the seven stands for, phosphoric acid or it may stand for 
nitrogen. It seems that all agree in placing potash 
last, but there- is no agreement as to which comes 
first nitrogen or phosphorus. In alphabetical order nitro- 
gen or ammonia would come first, and in a great deal 
of literature on the subject that is the order in which 
they are mentioned. The fertilizer tags of Florida place 
phosphoric acid first, which means that a numerical form- 
ula would mean that the first number stands for phos- 
phoric acid, the second for ammonia or nitrogen and the 
third for potash. 

With this understanding a formula — 8-5-3 — means that 
100 i>ound8 of complete fertilizer contains eight pounds 
of phosphoric acid, five pounds of nitrogen or ammonia 
and three pounds of potash. 

As a ton is two thousand pounds it contains twenty 
times as much of each fertilizing ingredient as a hun- 
dred pounds of the fertilizer contains. 

Therefore: 

To ascertain the number of pounds of each ingredient 
in a ton of mixed fertilizer: 

Multiply the per cent required by 20. 

For instance: In the above formula multiplied by 20 
equals 160; 5 multiplied by 20 equals 100; and 3 multi- 
plied by 20 equals 60. Therefore one ton of this mixture 
would contain : 

Phosphoric acid 160 pounds 

Nitrogen 100 pounds 

Potash 60 pounds 
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The remainder of the weight is extraneous matter. 

To find the quantity of an ingredient needed to supply 
the per cent required: 

Divide the number of pounds of the ingredient in a ton 
by the number of pounds of that ingredient in a hundred 
pounds of the material containing it. The result unll be 
the number of pounds of raw material used to give the 
percentage desired in the formula. 

If we use acid phosphate containing 16 per cent of 
available phosphoric acid to find the quantity of raw ma- 
terial needed to supply the per cent of the ingredient 
required we must divide the number of pounds required 
in a ton by the 16. 

If cotton seed meal is used to obtain the nitrogen the 
number of pounds required in a ton must be divided by 
6.18, as that is the per cent of nitrogen in a hundred 
pounds of the meal. 

If we use muriate of potash to finish the formula we 
use a material that yields 51 per cent of potash ; but we 
can count in 1.8 per cent of potash from the cotton seed 
meal that we used which would reduce the requirements 
of muriate, and we deduct the number of pounds tttaf 
has been added by the meal from the number of pounds 
to be added by the muriate. 

In like manner if the filler that is used contains avail- 
able nitrogen the per cent thus added may be deducted 
from the cotton seed meal. This is seldom* the case, but 
it might be so if properly prepared peat is used as a filler. 
In the above illustration the use of peat would lessen 
the amount of cotton seed meal, which, in turn, would 
lessen the amount of potash furnished by the meal. How- 
ever it hi not necessary to split hairs over such small dis- 
crepancies in proportion. The rules for calculation here- 
with given are approximately accurate in results, and 
entirely practical but it will show a little over a ton. 

To Find the Analysis op a Given Mixture 

Suppose a farmer has on hand available materials 
which he wishes to use in certain proportions and 
wants to know the analysis of the proposed mixture. 
Take 1,000 pounds of acid phosphate, 16 per cent; 800 
pounds of cotton seed meal, and 200 pounds of kainit; 

One thousand pounds of 16% acid phosphate contains 
160 pounds of available acid; eight hundred pounds of 
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meal contains eight times 6.18, or 50 pounds of nitrogen. 
Two hundred pounds of kainit at 12.5 pounds per hun- 
dred contains 25 pounds of potash. The eight hundred 
pounds of meal contains 1.8 pounds per hundred, or 14.4 
pounds of potash. 

. Therefore the above mixture contains phosphoric acid, 
160 pounds; nitrogen, 50 pounds; potash, 39.4 pounds. 

To find the per cent of each of these materials in a ton 
we divide each by 2,000, with the following results : Phos- 
phoric acid, 8% ; nitrogen, 3% ; potash, 2% ; formula, 
8-3-2. 

"Converting" elements into equivalents: 

To illustrate: Ammonia contains 82 per cent of nitro- 
gen. Therefore to "convert" per cenit of ammonia into 
nitrogen multiply by 0.824. 

To "convert" per cent of nitrogen into equivalent in 
ammonia multiply by 1.214. 

Three per cent ammonia multiplied by 0.824 equals 2.4? 
per cent nitrogen. 

Two per cent nitrogen multiplied by 1.2214 equals 2.44 
per cent ammonia. ; 

To convert ammonia into protein multiply by 5.15 ; ni- 
trate of soda into nitrogen multiply by 0.1647 ; nitrogen 
into protein multiply by 6.25: muriate of potash into 
actual potash multiply by 0.632; actual potash into mu- 
riate multiply by 1.583; sulphate of potash into actual 
potash multiply by 0.541; actual potash into sulphate 
of potash multiply by 1.85; nitrate of potash into nitro- 
gen multiply by 0.139; carbonate of potash into actual 
potash multiplv by 0.681; actual potash into carbonate 
of potash multiplv bv 1.466; chlorine in kainit multiply 
potash (K 2 0) by 2.33. 

In calculating values you simply take the number of 
pounds of each ingredient ia a ton and multiply it by 
the price of the materials used. The ruling price use 
to be 4 cents per pound each (or phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash and 18 cents for nitrogen. But now 16% available 
phosphoric acid is worth f 28.00 a ton purchased for cash 
in ton lots at Florida seaports ; sulphate of potash. $ 180 ; 
nitrate of potash, |130.00 ; sulphate of ammonia, f 137.00 
(October, 1920>. 

The /Department of Agriculture "News Letter" of Dec. 
22, 1920, reviewed the fertilizer situation from which the 
following is quoted: 



• 
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"November 15 the estimated average purchase price of 
ammonia was $4 a unit, representing a decline of f 1 a 
unit since September 25. Since November 15 there have 
been further substantial reductions in the prices of raw 
materials. 

"In connection with the negotiations, a further impor- 
tant situation! was developed, namely, that the larger 
manufacturers, in determining the prices of their mixed 
fertilizers, have figured acid phosphate at a price which 
is 20 cents per unit lower than ,for the fall of 1920. The 
trade journals, on the other hand, show that the price 
of 68 per cent Florida pebble phosphate rock was quoted 
from $6.85 per ton in June and $11.50 per ton in Septem- 
ber and that the basis has been changed from f. o. b. 
Tampa to f. o. b. mines, making an additional difference 
of about $1.20 per ton. They also show that the quoted 
price of bulk acid phosphate increased from $18.50 to 
$20 per ton. The Federal Trade Commission, in its re 
port on the fertilizer industry, indicates that the large 
fertilizer manufacturers have practical control of the 
phosphate situation through the ownership of acid phos- 
phate plants and of mines and factories and through the 
existence of long-tini^ contracts- at low prices with other 
than their own mines.'' 

There being hundred)* of formulae of commercial fer- 
tilizers on the market in Florida, it was thought best to 
avoid the useless confusion resulting from the impractical 
multiplicity of formulae. The Horticultural Society of 
Florida, joiutly with Extension Agents, had a committee 
to work out twenty-two formulae and recommend then- 
adoption. It is herewith published as adopted by the 
committee : 

• 

Gainesville, Florida, May 3, 1920. 

The Committee appointed on Standardization of Fer- 
tilizer Formulae met in the Experiment Station building 
at Gainesville, Florida, continuing their deliberations in 
the forenoon and afternoon of May 3d. After examining 
large amounts of records and data, we beg to make the 
following recommendations : 
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1. That standard fertilizers m Florida shall be made 
of the following formulae: 
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Phosphoric Acid 
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2. That no standard brand be made to contain frac- 
tional percentages of plant food. 

3. That in stating percentages of ammonia it shall be 
stated in proportion of the water soluble, nitric nitrogen 
and organic nitrogen. 

4. That we recommend the following combinations for 
ammonias with reasonable tolerances: 

First — One hundred .per cent water soluble. 
Second — Seventy-five per cent water soluble, 

twenty-five per cent organic. 
Third — Fifty per cent water soluble, fifty per 

cent organic. 
Fourth — Twenty-five per cent water soluble, 

seventy-five per cent organic. 
Fifth — One hundred per cent organic. 
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5. That the Horticultural Society recommend that the 
necessary additional analysts be provided by legislative 
appropriations from funds accruing from the fertilizer 
tag tax. 

By the Committee: 

P. H. Rolfs, 

Chairman. 
Geo. V. Leonard, 

A. G. Hamlin, 
W. F. Miller, 
Geo. P. Thomas, 

B. F. Floyd, 

R. W. BtJPRECHT, 

J. N." Harper, 
S. C. Warner, 
B. E. Eose. 

Prescribing Fertilizers 

Fertilizer prescriptions are at best founded on conclu- 
sions drawn from generalization rather than from positive 
knowledge. The chemical composition o£ the soil and its 
mechanical condition should be known but rarely is. The 
average composition of the crop to be grown, and the 
relative amounts of the three principal elements — nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash — which a given crop of a 
given yield will extract from the soil, should be known, 
and whether or not the crop is leguminous. 

Whether lands are sand, clay, hill, bottom, drained or 
wet, been in pasture or cultivated, plowed deep or shal- 
low, crops rotated or not, etc., these items should be 
known; the results of past experience in fertilizing land 
under consideration; yellow foliage indicating lack of 
nitrogen; shedding of fruit indicating need of potash. 
Where flavor is an item potash should be used in the sul- 
phate form. With pine apples and tobacco carbonate of 
potash and cotton seed meal are adapted. 

All fertilizer tags should specify the sources from which 
the ingredients are derived and the per cent, derived from 
each Bourse. They should also state the kind of materials 
used to make up the filler and the percentage of each ma- 
terial used, and pounds of available plant food per hun- 
dred. Protein, fat> sugaj, starch, etc., are animal food 
terms and do not belong in fertilizer formulae. 
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The following is the form of official tag, under a ruling 
of the Department of Agriculture of Florida, and orders 
pertaining thereto: 

THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Circular No. 14. 

Tallahassee, Dec. 15th, 1920. 

TO MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZERS : 

Please take notice that on and alter January 1st, 1921, all Manu- 
facturers and Importers of Commercial Fertilizers who make ap- 
plication to register in this Office their various brands of fertilizers 
on January 1st of each year, as required under Section 5 of the 
Fertilizer Law. before offering them for sale in this State, must 
state In their application not only the minimum percentage of 
Ammonia, Phosphoric Acid and Potash guaranteed, but likewise 
state the percentage of Ammonia derived from Nitrate of Soda and 
Sulphate of Ammonia; and must also state on the fiag, to be at- 
tached to each package, this same Information and also the min- 
imum number of pounds of total plant food contained in said 
fertilizer. 

Those desiring to register for the year 1921 should, there- 
fore, use the new form of blanks prepared for that purpose, which 
will be supplied upon request, should those which will be sent you, 
on or about the 15th of December, fail to reach you. 

After a brand of fertilizer has been registered under a stated 
"trade name" and guaranteed analysis, there will be no changes 
allowed made In the guaranteed analysis Of that particular brand 
during the year in which It was registered. Should parties for auy 
reason desire to raise or lower the analysis of any of their brands, 
after they have been first registered, it will be necessary that the 
goodB be registered under a different "trade name" from that 
prviously used. • 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. A. McRAE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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200 POUNDS 

FARMERS FANCY FERTILIZER 

Manufactured by 

JOHN SMITH & COMPANY JACKSONVILLE FLA 

Guaranteed Analysis 

Moisture at 212 Degrees Fht., not exceeding % 

Available Phosphoric Acid, not less than % 

Insoluble Phosphoric Acid, not less than % 

Ammonia, Actual and Potential, not leas than % 

(Derived from Sulphate of Ammonia, Nitrate of 
Soda. Blood and Bone) 

Potash (K20), Water Soluble, not less than % 

Chlorine, not exceeding % 

Total Available Plant Food In this bag lbs. 

Available Phog. Acid Derived from Bone Phosphate of Lime 

1. Ammonia Derived from One or More of Following 
Sources : 

Nitrate of Soda ) 

Sulphate of Ammonia J % 

Cyanamld ) 

2. Ammonia Derived from Organic Sources : Vegetable 
and Animal l'lifnsj licrlvfil from Pntas'i SnllB 
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The following is from the Weekly News Letter of De- 
cember 8, 1920, issued by the Federal Department of 
Agriculture : 

Bureau of Soils Announces It Has Solved Problem of 

World-Wide Interest — Process Worked Out on 

Approximately Commercial Basis at 

Arlington, Va. 



What may prove to be a revolutionary development in 
the fertilizer industry of the world has been reached by 
the Bureau of Soils, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which has just solved the problem of extracting 
phosphoric acid from phosphate rock by heating mix-, 
tores of this mineral, sand, and coke to a smelting tem- 
perature in a fuel-fed furnace. The new process has been 
worked out on an approximately commercial basis at the 
department's experimental plant at Arlington, Va. 

Comes Largely fhom Florida 

The phosphate used for fertilizer in the United States 
comes largely from the deposits of rock in Florida. There 
are also large deposits in Tennessee and a number of beds 
in South Carolina, where the rock was first exploited for 
this purpose. The established method for producing solu- 
ble phosphate has consisted in treating the rock with sul- 
phuric acid. In practice, a quantity of sulphuric acid 
equal to the quantity of rock is used, and the resulting 
product, which is known as acid phosphate, contains only 
one-half the percentage of phosphoric acid contained in 
the rock from which it was derived. Commercial acid 
phosphate, for instance, made from a 32 per cent, rock 
contains only 16 per cent, of phosphoric acid. The elab- 
orate washing and screening process now used in pre- 
paring phosphate rock for treatment with sulphuric acid 
often results in the loss of two-thirds of the rock, and it 
was with a view to saving this immense waste of phos- 
phate that the new process was evolved. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has been 
experimenting for some time along the lines of freeing the 
phosphoric acid by means of a high degree of heat. It 
was the first to adapte the Cottrell precipitator to the 

collection of phosphoric acid, the apparatus having been 
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previously devised by Dr. Cottrell to abate the smoke 
nuisance and to recover sulphuric acid from smelting 
operations. The first work was done in an electric furn- 
ace which was thought to be required to generate the 
high degree of heat necessary, about 1,600° C. or 2,900° P. 
At this temperature mixtures of phosphate rock, sand, 
and coke were reduced to a molten slag which was tapped 
off at intervals, the phosphoric acid escaping in the form 
of fumes which were afterwards collected in a liquid 
or solid form. 

It soon became evident that this process would be 
prohibitively expensive with an electric furnace, except in 
localities where electric power could be obtained at a 
very low cost, about f25 per horsepower a year, and 
the department therefore turned its attention to the possi- 
bilities of using crude oil, the cheapest fuel obtainable in 
the vicinity of the large phosphate-rock deposits of Flor- 
ida. The efforts have recently met with success, and 
figures kept on the experimental runs at Arlington in 
dicate that phosphoric acid can be extracted more cheap- 
ly in an oil-burning furnace than by the old sulphuric- 
acid process. 

One problem which department scientists have worked 
out is that of keeping the fuel in direct contact with the 
rock material until the reaction is well started. For this 
purpose, and for convenience in handling, the material is 
briqueted with coke and sand, Briqueting keeps the 
coke fuel within the mass and retains it until the re- 
action is well started. Sand or silica is necessary to bring 
about the chemical reactions and this sand is largely pres- 
ent as an impurity in the Florida phosphate deposits, to- 
gether with a clayey ingredient which acts as an ex- 
cellent binder in making the briquettes. Thus the very 
impurites which make rock objectionable under the old 
process are turned into an asset. 

Economics Effected 

The practical value of. the new development is indicated 
by the fact that in the experimental runs at Arlington the 
department chemists were able to recover a 64 per cent, 
phosphoric acid (47 per cent. P,0„) as against the 16 per 
cent, product ordinarily obtained by the sulphuric-acid 
process. By passing ammonia, gas into this phosphoric 
acid, solid ammonium phosphate, a very concentrated jna- 
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terial containing two valuable fertilizer ingredients, re- 
sults. This material can stand heavy transportation and 
handling charges. It is also practicable to mix the phos- 
phoric acid with phosphate rock in such, proportions as 
to give a product containing 50 per cent of soluble phos- 
phoric acid. This product is similar in its properties to 
ordinary 16 per cent, acid phosphate, is convenient to han- 
dle, and may be used by an intelligent farmer who has 
the technical knowledge to reduce the quantity placed 
upon the soil, and to guard against direct contact with 
seed. It also will permit a material saving in freight 
to central plants where the product may be diluted or 
mixed with other ingredients for shorter hauls. The 
difference between a 50 per cent, product and a 16 per 
cent, product means an immense saving in the freight 
charges, and the release of large quantities of rolling 
stock and vessel tonnage now engaged in the transporta- 
tion of phosphate and phosphate rock. 

While the actual cost of the new process in a large 
industrial plant is difficult to estimate with accuracy in 
the woTk thus far done, even on a small scale, it was 
found that the fuel consumption was only about 15 per 
cent, of the value of the product, while with the sulphuric- 
acid process the cost of the acid used seldom runs below 
22 per cent. This factor, together with the reduction of 
freight charges, justifies the assumption that the new 
process will be of the utmost importance to the fertilizer 
industry and to the farmers who are compelled to use a 
constantly increasing amount of commercial fertilizer. 
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THE EVERGLADES 

By F. C. Elliot, Chief Drainage Engineer 



INTRODUCTION 

This article is prepared for those who may be inter- 
ested in the drainage of the Everglades of Florida, and 
in the great reclamation project, which has for its ob- 
ject the making of over 4,000,000 acres of hitherto useless 
territory fit for homes and for cultivation. In the fol- 
lowing pages are briefly set forth some of the most im- 
portant facts, conditions, and conclusions relative to the 
reclamation of Florida's great prairie. 

Much of the information here offered is in answer to 
questions which have been selected from letters written 
by parties making inquiry relative to the Everglades. 
Other information is added in order to, in some degree 
and as briefly as practicable, complete and carry out 
a logical arrangement and treatment of the subject. 

It is hoped that these pages may, to those who read 
them, set forth in true light, and afford to some extent, 
at least, a correct idea of the subject under discussion. 
From the language used technical terms have been elimi- 
nated as far, as possible. 

HISTORICAL 

The great tract of land composing the Southern portion 
of Florida was, until recently, a valuable but neglected 
asset in the State's development. In fact, anything to 
be appreciated must first be known and understood. 
From the time that these millions of acres of land were 
granted to the State by Act of Congress of 1850, until 
the last few years, the region south of Lake Okeechobee, 
marked "Everglades," had no particular identity in the 
minds of the public. It had not been penetrated except 
occasionally by a stray scientist, an adventurous hunter, 
or a traveler with more curiosity than common, and it 
had never been surveyed. It was considered much in -the 
same lights as the African Jungles were before Living- 
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ston and Lord Stanley made their excursions into the 
interior of those dangerous and obscure regions. There 
was little or nothing known^of its fauna, its flora, or its 
soil. It was known that the Seminole Indians had their 
home on the edge of this vast inundated prairie and sub- 
sisted by hunting and fishing, but even they could not find 
a resting place in the interior, owing to inundation and 
continual overflow. So, from 1850 to 1900, a period of 
fifty years, this great asset of the State lay practically 
unexplored, with almost nothing accomplished in the way 
of practical development. 

The reclamation of the Everglades was a much dis- 
cussed subject for many years prior to the time of ac- 
tually beginning construction operations on the drainage 
project. It was a subject of Congressional and Legisla- 
tive action as early as 1845, and since that time various 
plans have been proposed for its reclamation, without 
substantial results, until the administration of 1901 to 
1905. During this four year period the Governor of 
Florida undertook energetically and actively the prelimi- 
nary steps necessary for the beginning of reclamation. 
These preliminary operations consisted in determining 
and fixing the status of Everglades land through opinions 
and actions of the Courts of the State with respect to 
drainage, of clearing up a number of outstanding con- 
flicing statutory land grants, and of enacting laws by 
the Legislature for the creation of the area including the 
Everglades into a drainage district with full power and 
authority to actively proceed with the construction of 
drainage work's, and the carrying out of a plan of recla- 
mation. 

In the campaign of 1905 the successful candidate for 
Governor was elected on a platform pledged to the drain- 
age of the Everglades, and since that time, notwith- 
standing many obstacles necessary to be overcome, re- 
clamation by drainage has on its own merits gradually 
become one of the fixed policies of the State just as has 
the improvement of its public highways, and advance- 
ment of its school system, or the carrying out of any 
other great and far-reaching development. 

The Everglades Drainage District was created by Act 
of the Legislature of 1905, amended in 1907 and there- 
after. Since that time the work of reclamation has taken 
definite form and has proceeded actively and without in- 
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ruption under successive laws and amendments of 
laws enacted by the Legislature especially for the benefit 
and encouragement of the Drainage District. See Chap- 
ter 6456, Acts of 1913, and acts amendatory thereto re- 
placing the Acts of 1907. 

The district is administered by five commissioners,' 
consisting of the Governor, Comptroller, State Treasurer, 
Attorney General, Commissioner of Agriculture and 
their successors in office. It is thus seen that the affairs 
of the district are vested in a Board composed of five of 
the highest State Officials, of which the Governor is 
chairman. 

Originally all of the lands comprising the Everglades, 
and also portions of other lands not in the Everglades, 
but forming a part of the district, were owned by the 
State of Florida. These were among those lands desig- 
nated as swamp and overflow lands, and were declared 
by the Legislature to constitute a fund called the Internal 
Improvement Fund, and the administration of this fund 
was vested in five Trustees. The principal object looking 
to the improvement and enhancing of the fund was the 
reclamation of the lands by means of canals and drains. 

There now remain under the ownership of the State 
approximately one and one-fourth million acres of land 
in the Everglades, which together with all other lands 
in the Drainage District are subject to drainage taxes 
imposed by the Legislature for the pnrpose of providing 
funds for prosecuting the drainage work. At the present 
time Everglades Drainage taxes upon the lands in the 
Everglades amount to from five to twenty-eight cents per 
acre according to drainage benefits received by the lands 
and their nearness to main drainage canals, and to other 
reclamation works constructed or in process of construc- 
tion. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE EVERGLADES. 

The Everglades proper are situated in the southeast- 
ern portion of the Florida peninsula, below the 27th par- 
allel. Generally speaking, they lie south of Lake Okee- 
chobee, have a width of about forty-five miles and a length 
of nearly one hundred miles, with an area or 2,862,000 
acres. The Everglades Drainage District includes the 
Everglades proper and contiguous lands embraced in the 
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same drainage area or basin. The total superficial area 
of the district is as follows : 

Land 4,370,096 acres, 6828.28 square miles 

Water 473,088 acres, 739.2 square miles 



Total 4,843,184 acres, 7567.48 square miles 

The surface of the Glades, before drainage began, was 
twenty-one feet above sea level, just south of Lake Okee- 
chobee. By soil subsidence the land has become slightly 
reduced in those areas affected by drainage. The land 
slopes gently toward the south at the rate of abont three 
inches per mile. West of Miami the surface of the Glades 
is from six to eight feet above sea level. The Glades are 
in no way a swamp. They present the appearance of a 
broad, level, grass-covered prairie. They are covered al- 
most uniformly with a growth of saw-grass. There are 
few trees in the Everglades, and these are found only in 
scattering clumps. Small bushes are found near the east- 
ern edge and in the southern portion in addition to the 
predominating saw-grass. Along the eastern border, 
where the Glades merge into the higher land, consider- 
able growth of cypress occurs, usually of small size, 
though in some places fine timber is found. On the 
western edge of the Glades occur fine strips of prairie, 
now utilized as cattle ranges. A heavy growth of custard 
apple fringes the southern and southeastern shores of 
Lake Okeechobee. At their southern extremity, the Glades 
merge almost imperceptibly into the tide water of the 

sea. 

The soil of the Everglades consists chiefly of muck or 
peat, varying in depth from ten to twelve feet just south 
of the lake, to three or four feet in the southern portion 
of the Glades. The muck is reduced to a thin layer at 
the edge of the Glades, finally giving way to the sand of 
the surrounding country. This muck soil was formed by 
the dying, falling and decaying of each successive growth 
of vegetation. In their normally inundated condition the 
Everglades were covered with water from a few inches to 
a foot or more in depth. 

The vegetation of the Upper Glades is much denser, 
as a general rule, than in the Lower, or Southern Glades, 
and as the Boil is produced principally by fallen vegeta- 
tion, it would naturally be supposed that the soil would 
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be deeper over the areas of densest growth. Such is, in 
fact, the case, the soil being ten, to twelve feet thick near 
Lake Okeechobee, where the vegetable growth is heaviest, 
and thinner, as a rule, in the Southern Glades, where 
vegetation is and has been less dense. Of course there 
are other agencies which also affected the thickness of 
the muck or peat, but the one above referred to is the 
most important under normal glade conditions. 

A log thoroughly and continuously immersed in fresh 
water will be preserved for ages. Timbers have been re- 
moved from fresh water that are known to have been 
submerged for hundreds of yeans and found to be in a 
fair state of preservation. As so this accumulation of 
muck has been made possible by the preserving action 
of the water which covered it continually and prevented 
thorough decomposition which would have occurred had 
the ground been much exposed to the air. 

Soil, generally speaking, is formed by the decomposi- 
tion of the rocks of the surrounding country or by the 
building up and elevating of marine deposits. Often the 
soil is transported far from the place where it was orig- 
inally formed. As a general rule, soil is the product of 
the destructive agencies of nature. Not so with the soil 
of the Everglades, which is an exception to thl general 
rule. This is a cumulose soil and is a product of construc- 
tive agencies. It has built itself up by its growth of vege- 
tation, and has actually created itself, to a very large ex- 
tent at least, by this constructive process. 

The soil is underlaid by a bed of limestone, chiefly 
oolitic in character, rather soft, but very jagged and un- 
even along the eastern edge and in the southern portion 
of the Glades. This gives place to a hard, smooth slab 
limestone further toward the interior of the Glades. Some 
of this original limestone formation through geological 
changes, has become impregnated with silica in the form 
of base chalcedony, is extremely sharp and hard, afford- 
ing good material for concrete masonry and other build- 
ing purposes, but expensive to move "in the process of 
canal dredging. 

This great bed of limestone forms a broad, shallow, flat- 
bottomed trough or flat basin, slightly tilted or turned 
up at the outer edges, these outer edges forming what is 
commonly called the rock rim of the Everglades. Down 
through the interior of this' broad, shallow, flat-bottomed 
rock trough, from north to south, the slope or dip which 
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is toward the south is very slight, so slight that for all 
practical purposes this great limestone bed inside of the 
outer edges of the same may be considered as an immense 
level floor. More especially is this the case in the upper 
half of the Glades. This condition exists from the south 
shore of Lake Okeechobee eastward and westward to the 
edge of the Glades, and southward to a line drawn gen- 
erally southwestward from Fort Lauderdale. Southwest 
from Fort Lauderdale, the flat slab rock formation, com- 
mon to the upper Glades, begins to change and is re- 
placed toward the south by the softer limestone. The rock 
floor maintains its generally level character, but is full of 
small pot holes, with sharp, jagged edges, very much 
like an immense honeycomb. This characteristic extends 
all the way from the line southwest of Fort Lauderdale 
to the southern extremity of the Glades, gradually dip- 
ping toward the sea until tidewater is reached in the 
proximity of the Thousand Islands and White Water Bay. 
To the southward also the soil undergoes a change from 
the predominating muck or peat to a soil commonly 
termed marl, which predominates in certain sections of 
the Southern Glades. 

On this great limestone floor lies the soil of the Ever- 
glades, thicker at Lake Okeechobee, thinner at the edges 
of the Glades and toward the south. The soil resting 
on this level rock floor, being thick at the Lake and thin 
toward the south, gives to the surface of the Glades that 
gradual slope, which permitted the waters which over- 
flowed from Lake Okeechobee and the waters from nat- 
ural rainfall on the Glades, to gradually find their way, 
seeping through soil and meandering through sawgrass 
southward to the sea. But by far the greater portion of 
the water on the Glades passed into the air by evapora- 
tion and was in that way disposed of. At a few places 
along the eastern edge of the Glades, notably at New 
River and Miami River, the water broke through the rock 
rim of the Glades and made its way directly to the sea. 
Other portions of this water from the Glades made its 
way slowly and tediously through the entire length of 
the Glades to the sea at the southern extremity of the 
peninsula. 
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LAKE OKEECHOBEE. 

Lake Okeechobee, the second largest body of fresh wa- 
ter wholly within the United States, is nearly circular 
in form, about thirty-two miles in diameter, and has an 
average depth of about fifteen feet. Its normal elevation, 
before drainage operations began, was twenty and one- 
half feet above the level of the sea, and through the vary- 
ing seasons of the year fluctuated through a vertical range 
of about two and one-half feet between high water in the 
rainy season and low water in the dry season. The banks 
of the lake on southwest and south are low and marshy. 
On the north, east and west a low sand bank confines its 
waters. This lake is the catch basin receiving the runoff 
from a watershed to the northward about seven times its 
own size, finding inlet to the lake by numerous creeks 

and rivers, the principal of which, and by far the most 

important, being the Kissimmee River. During heavy 
rainy seasons an enormous quantity of water is dis- 
charged from this watershed into the lake, and continues 

in less amount during other seasons. Formerly, in its 

natural condition, when the lake became filled to over- 
flowing, it discharged its water over the low shores on 
the south, adding its quota of water to that of local 
precipitation on the Glades, inundating this entire terri- 
tory and subjecting the same to continual overflow. Flood 
waters escaped very slowly on account of the insignificant 
slojie, lack of channels, and the obstruction to flow of- 
fered by the dense growth of vegetation. 

Lake Okeechobee is at once the greatest menace to the 
Glades area, and also one of the most valuable assets 
which the territory possesses. The successful drainage 
of the Everglades depends in large measure upon pre- 
venting the waters of the lake from overflowing and 
inundating the laud to the southward, while the best in- 
terest of the project demands that the water be not un- 
necessarily wasted, but be properly conserved for its 
numerous valuable uses. The storage valne of the Lake 
as a reservoir in which to store a portion of the flood wa- 
ters from the northern watershed is of great value both 
in safety and economy of drainage to the Du'strict. Fur- 
thermore. Lake Okeechobee in time of need could supply 
from a depth of two feet of its storage, six inches depth 
of water for irrigation over an area of a million acres, 
allowing nearly one-half for wastage. 
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Lake Okeechobee is a navigable body of water held by 
the . United. States Government to be under its control 
and jurisdiction. The interest of the United States re- 
lates to navigation, and so. important does it consider the 
matter of conserving its water and preserving its nav- 
igability that the War Department is ever watchful of 
this great inland waterway. Prior to the construction of 
drainage canals connecting Lake Okeechobee with the 
sea, the lake had no navigable outlet, nor connection by 
any sort of natural channel with the sea. As has already 
been stated, water flowed from the lake only in time of 
Hood, and this occurred by spreading out broadly in a 
shallow sheet a few inches deep over the territory bor- 
dering on the south and southwest. The Lake, therefore, 
was an inland body of water confined entirely within the 
borders of the State, having no navigable connection with 
watere outside of the State or with waters leading to the 
sea. Through the construction of drainage canals there 
has resulted purely as an incident to drainage, such navi- 
gation as the drainage canals, by reason of their size, af- 
forded. 

Provision has been made to lower the level of the Lake 
about four feet. It is possible that this provision may re- 
quire modification as the results of drainage become fur- 
ther manifested. There should remain a depth sufficient 
for navigation as far as this feature can be advantageous- 
ly harmonized with drainage, but it is essential for flood 
protection that there be provided a safe margin within 
which the waters of the lake may fluctuate without- over- 
flow. The method of controlling Lake Okeechobee within 
safe levels will be briefly alluded to later on in deecrib 
ing the drainage plan. 

THE DRAINAGE PLAN. 

The waters which affect the Everglades are from two 
sources : 

1. Water from the overflow of Lake Okeechobee. 

2. Water from excess local rainfall on the Glades. 
The lowering of Lake Okeechobee below the overflow 

level is one part of the drainage plan, and the removal 
of excess rainfall from the Glades is the other part of the 
plan. 

The accomplishment of these two things constitute the 
principal part of the work of draining the Everglades. 
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The foregoing is being carried oat, first, by constructing 
a large canal by the shortest feasible route from Lake 
Okeechobee to the Atlantic for the purpose of lowering 
the lake and bringing it under control, and, second, by 
building drainage canals proper through the Everglades 
connecting it with the sea for the purpose of carrying off 
the excess local rainfall. The .Saint Lucie Canal, which 
is the principal unit of the Lake Control plan, extends 
from the Eastern side of Lake Okeechobee to the St. Lucie 
River, a distance of 25 miles. The canal will vary from 
150 to 200 feet wide, will have a normal depth of flow of 
10 to 12 feet, with greater depths during flood periods 
and less during dry periods. The greatest depth of cut is 
28 feet In addition to the control canal composing the 
principal canal unit for regulating the lake, certain of 
the drainage canals proper will be available part of the 
time for assisting in control. Regulation of water dis- 
charged through the control plan will be accomplished 
by controlling works located at the intake end and near 
the outfall end of the canal. As a further protection a 
substantial levee is proposed to be constructed around 
the low portions of lake shore, which will provide addi- 
tional safety against the lake, and permit control of its 
waters within satisfactory limits. 

The Everglades Drainage canals proper, composing the 
second part of the plan, vary in dimensions from 40 to 50 
feet wide at their upper ends by a depth of 10 to 12 feet, 
generally increasing in width to 80 or 100 feet, and in 
depth to 12 or 15 feet at their lower end. Sizes of canals 
vary according to requirements of the area which the 
canal must serve. The accompanying map shows the gen- 
eral arrangement of the principal part of the major sys- 
tem for controlling Lake Okeechobee and for providing 
the main drainage outlets for the Everglades. 

From an engineering standpoint the practicability of 
draining the Everglades has been determined by careful 
and thorough investigation of the conditions which con 
trol and govern the situation. The results which have be- 
come manifested through the partially completed plan, in- 
dicate to a certainty that the lands of the Everglades are 
susceptible of successful drainage, and there is no ques- 
tion of drainage when the complete reclamation plan 
shall have been put into execution. 
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The conditions existing, almost universally, in the Ever- 
glades permit drainage by means of canals operating un- 
der gravity. There is a comparatively narrow margin 
in the southern extremity of the Glades, which may ulti- 
mately require other drainage works than simple gravity * 
canals, but the present scheme of drainage is not to at- 
tempt the complete reclamation of this class of land until 
a later date when need from the colonization standpoint, 
and demand for additional lands, justify the extending 
of the completed works into this territory. The elevation 
of surface above sea level and the distance from the sea 
are generally such that the canals which will be con- 
structed will have a sufficient grade to give a good, cur- 
rent for carrying off the water without making excessive 
cuts. Beginning at the edge of Lake Okeechobee the 
slope of the land toward the southward is nearly uniform 
at the rate of about threeinches per mile. The bottom of 
the canals, which run southward from the Lake, will fol- 
low very closely this slope so that the depth of cut for 
the canals extending through the Glades generally from 
North to South, is nowhere excessive for obtaining a favor- 
able depth of flow. This is of great value in the econom- 
ical construction of the main canals, which traverse near- 
ly the entire Glades from North to South. Also the water 
stage in the canals can be controlled by a few simple and 
economical Locks and Dams, which would not be the case 
if the Glades had uneven slopes, making necessary great 
numbers of controlling works. 

In connection with main drainage canals, a system of 
controlling works is planned. By means of these con- 
trolling works it is intended to regulate water levels to 
the best possible advantage. Controlling works are re- 
quired near the lake shore on each of the canals running 
outward from the Lake. These controlling works are ad- 
vantageous for protective purposes against high water 
levels of the lake, and their location and arrangement for 
this service is given due consideration. One of these struc- 
tures, consisting of a Lock and Movable Dam, has been 
constructed at the upper end of each canal leading out 
ward from the lake, with the exception of one on Miami 
Canal, work on which is now in progress. Other con- 
trolling works are provided at intervals through the 
canals for carrying out a further regulation of water 
levels. 
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The controlling works for the St. Lucie Canal are for 
the purpose of regulating the discharge of water from 
Lake Okeechobee through this outlet. When the tendency 
of the Lake, is to rise to undesirable levels, the gates at 
• the dams will be opened to permit water to flow outward 
from the Lake, and as the Lake becomes lower, the dams 
will be regulated accordingly. In connection with the 
works constructed for regulating drainage levels, Locks 
are being provided for harmonizing the navigation fea- 
ture, which is incidental to drainage. ' The Locks in the 
drainage canals proper, with the exception of three small- 
er ones first built, are 25 feet wide, 130 feet usable length, 
having normal depth over sills of three and one-half feet. 
The Locks on St. Lucie Canal will be thirty feet wide, 150 
feet long, with a normal depth over sills of 6 feet. Three 
Locks constructed in the Caloosahatchee Canal have 
lengths of 140 feet, widths of 30 feet, and depths over sills 
at normal levels of 5 feet. By means of these Locks the 
navigation feature of the drainage canals will be de- 
veloped as far as drainage considerations make the same 
feasible, it being understood that navigation is an in- 
cidental feature resulting from the size of canals con- 
structed for drainage purposes, and that the principal 
function of the canal is drainage. The navigation feature 
is of great value in providing means of access to this re- 
gion. At the present time the drainage canals furnish the 
only means of ingress and egress for the greater portion 
of this territory. Mention has been made of controlling 
works on the drainage canals at the edge of Lake Okee- 
chobee. When these canals will be called upon *o carry 
their full capacity of water from local rainfall on the 
Glades adjacent to them, they will be shut off from Lake 
Okeechobee by means of the controlling works at the up- 
per end so that they will not be burdened by water from 
the Lake, and may thus be permitted to operate to their 
full capacity for removing local rainfall. 

Such, briefly, is the main drainage plan for providing 
the major outlets and controlling works for the Ever- 
glades Drainage District. There is another class of drain- 
age works commonly called lateral canals or farm ditches, 
which are es-sential for supplementing the main canals and 
for completing satisfactory drainage. This subject will 
be referred to in another place. 
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LAND SURVEYS. 

The Everglades were a great unsurveyed territory. The 
grant from the United States to the State of Florida con- 
veyed these lands as unsurveyed. In the early days the 
Qovernment surveyors detailed for work in the territory 
adjacent to the Everglades did not attempt to penetrate 
this area. They confined their operations largely to the 
dry land and did not contemplate in their survey the great 
inundated area reported in their field-notes as impractic- 
able and impenetrable marsh. In connection with the 
drainage work, a plan of surveys has been 
inaugurated, to include the Everglades lands. The prin- 
cipal base lines and guide meridians have been 
projected, over a million acres have been sur- 
veyed into townships, ranges and sections, and the 
task of subdividing this vast and hitherto unsurveyed area 
is being carried out as rapidly as is warranted, until in 
time it will be as easy to locate an acre of land in the 
Everglades as anywhere else in the State. 

SOIL. 

Everglades lands are essentially agricultural. Upon the 
assumption that the lands of the Everglades would be- 
come valuable for agricultural purposes when drained, 
rests the entire justification for drainage, entailing a 
great expenditure of time, labor, and money. Experiences 
thus far have supported the original belief in the agri- 
cultural value of these lands. Their natural fertility, 
adaptability to a large variety of crops, responsiveness 
to cultivation, economy of preparation, fertilization, cul- 
tivation, etc., and the high degree of immunity from freez- 
ing temperatures, make these lands especially valuable. 
Some of the crops successfully grown on drained lands 
in the Everglades are tomatoes, potatoes, peppers, beans, 
egg plants, onions, cabbage, cucumbers, strawberries, 
beets, lettuce, celery and other vegetables; sugar cane, 
corn, rice, alfalfa, kafflr corn, sorghum, millet, milo maise, 
many grasses and other staple crops; and fruits such as 
bananas, guavas, avacadoes, papayas, oranges, grape 
fruits, and limes. In few instances have lands been drain- 
ed for a sufficient length of time to bring fruit trees into 
general bearing, but indications are that certain fruits 
adapted to this type of soil will become valuable assets to 
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general agricultural crops of the district. Considerable 
activity is beiiig shown in hog raising, and in the grow- 
ing of stock for both dairy and beef. This branch of 
agriculture is offering promise in the developments of 
these essential items of food supply. 

The Foil of the Everglades being composed chiefly of 
decayed vegetable matter, is highly nitrogenous. It is a 
rich, but not well balanced soil, and the application of 
mineral fertilizers, especially phosphoric acid and potash, 
have been fouud highly beneficial in increasing the yield, 
and improving the quality of the product. 

An average of 34 representative soil samples taken 
from the Glades area, shows by chemical analysis the fol- 
lowing content of plant food : Ammonia 3.1%, phosphoric 
acid 0.18%, potash 0.08%. It is not intended to convey 
the idea that there are no serious problems in connection 
with the Everglades. The special character of the soil, 
the general lack of experience on the part of new farmers 
in handling this type of land, lack of familiarity with 

drainage questions and other conditions, introduce prob- 
lems which require careful study and well-advised effort 
to successfully overcome. 

In the solution of farming problems above referred to, 
one of the most beneficial and important steps which 
could be taken would be the establishment of an experi- 
mental station under the direction of State and United 
States authorities, and by co-operating with the farmers 
themselves, work toward" the solution of these problems. 
In fact, it being true that successful farming in the Ever- 
glades is the final and fundamental purpose of the drain- 
age work, it is apparent that the success of the drain- 
age enterprise depends on placing farming and cultiva- 
tion of the land on a sound, profitable basis. As just 
stated, provision for an agricultural experimental station 
has not yet been made, but the' importance which agri- 
cultural developments have attained, and the favorable 
attitude now being shown toward the establishment of a 
station, makes it probable that steps will be taken during 
the next Legislature toward providing an .agricultural 
experimental station in the Everglades. 
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DEVELOPMENT. 

Five main drainage canala connect Lake Okeechobee 
with tidewater and traverse the Glades. One of these 
has two branches. Three auxiliary canals have been 
constructed leading from the eastern edge of the Glades 
to the Atlantic. A main drainage canal is under con- 
struction leading northwest from the Lake for providing 
outlet to lands adjacent to it. The Caloosahatchee Canal 
is open connecting Lake Okeechobee with the Gulf by the 
Caloosahatchee River. The West Palm Beach Canal is 
in operation from the Lake to the Atlantic. The North 
New River Canal is open from Ft. Lauderdale, on New 
River, to Lake Okeechobee. The Miami Canal and its 
branch, the South New River Canal, are open from the 
Lake to the. Atlantic. All of the above canals are not fully 
completed, and are not therefore discharging their full ul- 
timate capacity. Waterways affording navigation of about 
three feet draft are open from Ft. Lauderdale and West 
Palm Beach to Lake Okeechobee, and connect via Lake 
Okeechobee with Moore Haven on the West side of the 
Lake at the head of Caloosahatchee Canal, extending 
thence West via the Canal and Caloosahatchee River to 

Pf. Myers, on the Gulf. The distance from Ft. Lander- 
dale and West Palm Beach to Lake Okeechobee is 61 and 
42 miles, respectively. The distance across Lake Okee- 
chobee to Moore Haven is approximately 35 miles, and 
from Moore Haven to Ft. Myers 70 miles. The St. Lucie 
Canal is open for 16 miles. 

The' Florida East Coast Railroad extends to Okeecho- 
bee, a town on Taylor Creek, about three miles from the 
north end of the Lake. Moore Haven on the west side 
of the Lake is the present terminal of a branch of the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad extending into the Glades 
area. These two railroad points afford the most direct 
railroad connection between the Everglades and northern 
points. The main line of Florida. East Coast Railroad 
is crossed by the water ways leading outward from the 
Lake on the East and South, and thus affords additional 
railroad connection with the Everglades territory. 

The total length of main canals now open in the Ever- 
glades is 361 miles. The total excavation in providing 
these canals amounts in round figures to 45,250,000 eubic 
yards of earth and rock. Twelve Locks with their accom- 
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panying dams and controlling works have been con- 
structed, and much other work, of less extensive though 
essential • nature, has been accomplished. The total 
amount of money expended in main drainage works of 
every description up to the present time amounts, in round 
figures, to 6V2 million dollars. The above represents a 
portion of the plan only. Construction of drainage works 
will be continued and advanced as conditions require 
and make practicable. 

Drainage will not become thoroughly effective, and 
lands in the Glades will not be entirely safe against 
damage from overflow until the canal for controlling 
Lake Okeechobee shall have been completed, and until the 
main drainage canals traversing the Everglades are well 
on toward completion. The foregoing refers to the main 
drainage works. In addition to the main drainage works, 
there is necessary a complete secondary system consisting 
of laterals, farm ditches, etc., for supplementing the main 
system. The secondary system is not a part of the Drain- 
age Board's plan. It will be referred to again for the 
purpose of calling attention to the necessity of these 
works, and the manner in which they can be provided. 

In the beginning prior to the undertaking of the drain- 
age project there were no human inhabitants in the Ever- 
glades, save a few bands of Indians who roamed the 
margin of the marsh, or an occasional hunter or trapper 
making his temporary abode there. Since the drainage 
project has been inaugurated, the population of the Ever- 
glades Drainage District has risen from an insignificant 
number to the estimated nnmber, 20,000, and formerly 
where no habitation and no improved property existed, 
there may now be found in many localities, flourishing 
farms, thriving communities with school houses, 
churches, stores, hotels, telephones, telegraph, electric 
lights, water works, and other essentials and conven> 
iencea of advanced civilization. 

fc. 1 I I 

SECOND ARY DRAINAGE WORKS. 

The foregoing description of canals, levees, drains and 
other works refers to the main drainage system being 
constructed by the Everglades Drainage District. The 
major system provides main outlets and principal works, 
which affect the great project as a whole. In addition to 
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the main drainage works, there are certain other works 
secondary to the main system, but yet necessary and es- 
sential for complete and satisfactory drainage. This 
secondary system is made up of lateral canals, farm 
ditches, small levees where necessary, and other works 
of a like nature. The provision of the secondary system 
is not a part of the plan of the Drainage Board. These 
smaller works are left to be provided by the various in- 
dividual localities to suit their needs and conveniences. 
The fact that the secondary system is not proposed to be 

provided by the Everglades Drainage District, but will 
be left for the farmers and land owners to carry out, 
warrants the laying of emphasis upon this feature of the 
Drainage work. 

Without the secondary system the main canals can not 
serve their territory, floods can not be prevented, lands 
can not be properly drained, and the soil can not be suc- 
cessfully cultivated. No one woufd expect to get service 
from a sewer laid in the street until his premises had 
been piped and connected with the main. Neither can 
land be properly served by the main canal until the same 
is ditched and connected with such main. 

The most important thing for the farmer to do in pre 
paring for his first crop in the Everglades, is to look to 
ditching the land. No farmer should subject himself to 
the risk, even for one year, of losing his crop, his labor, 
and his money by failing to provide that which is abso- 
lutely essential to his protection and success. Prospec- 
tive purchasers and farmers should acquaint themselves 
of conditions with respect to drainage, and not gamble 
with nature's agencies against needless odds. Nothing 
could be more unwise than the planting of crops on Ever- 
glades land until it has been thoroughly ditched, pro 
tected and connected with the main canal. 

Conditions in the Everglades are such that a completely 
coordinate;! system of main canals and secondary ditches 
with their accompanying works are essential for satis- 
factory drainage. 

Furthermore, in making preparation and in planning 
for the first year of planting, if the land is raw and never 
before tilled, careful thought should be given to crops 
offering the beet return from the new soil. Too high ex- 
pectation should not be placed for a money crop the first 
year. Ordinarily, three or four years are required in th<: 
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Everglades, precisely as elsewhere under similar condi- 
tions, for getting the land in shape physically, chemically, 
and biologically for maximum crop production. These 
desirable conditions can be hastened and facilitated by 
deep plowing, aeration, and the planting of initial crops 
suitable for improving and taming the new land. 

With reference to the provisions of the secondary sys- 
tem, the construction of the lateral canals in those por- 
tions of the Glades ready to receive them, can best be 
carried out by organizing the territory, which is to have 
the lateral system installed, into a sub-drainage district 
under the Laws of Florida. The general drainage law, 
Chapter 6458, Acts of the Legislature of X913, is appli- 
cable to the formation and operation of sub-drainage dis- 
tricts within the Everglades. Another method of form- 
ing sub-drainage districts is by special laws enacted by 
the Legislature applicable to the particular district in 
hand. Sub Districts organized and operating under both 
general and special laws are in existence. In both cases 
the operation of the subsidiary district is in harmony with 
the greater Everglades Drainage District, and the smaller 
districts are entitled to all the benefits, privileges, and 
advantages which may be conferred upon them by the 
main drainage works of the larger district. 

CONCLUSION. 

There are things which shonld be borne in mind by 
those expecting or planning to become interested in the 
Everglades, and also by those already operating or farm- 
ing in this territory. 

The drainage of the Everglades is no small undertak 
ing. The reclamation of this entire district represents 
the recovery of an area, in round figures, 140 miles long 
by 65 miles wide, or larger than the States of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island combined. 

In the drainage of this great prairie there is being de 
veloped the most valuable natural resource, hitherto dor- 
mant, which the State of Florida possesses. The Ever- 
glades Drainage project has for its object the ultimate 
changing of a hitherto worthless, watery waste into a 
land of happy homes, productive farms, and thriving 
communities. 
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The complete, accomplishment of the drainage work 
mast cover a considerable period of time. Even though 
it be physically possible from aa engineering standpoint 
to complete the work in two or three years, jet there are 
considerations which mnst be borne in mind. Nature's 
processes are slow. Fundamental changes involvyjg com- 
plete metamorphosis from water area to land area will 
be attended by consequences which must be carefully 
dealt with. Questions of colonization and settlement have 
important bearing upon the economic development of the 
project. The cost of constructing the canal system, 
though reasonable per acre, is large in the aggregate. 
This means a burden upon the land for drainage taxes. 
There would be no wisdom in immediately constructing 
canals at random all over the district. The resultant 
burden in money and taxes could not, in the early stages 
of the project, be borne, to say nothing of the great ex- 
pense of maintaining the works constructed and lying 
idle awaiting settlement and cultivation of the land. It 
is proposed to advance the drainage work as lands are 
needed, as colonization warrants, as economic conditions 
make advisable, and as general considerations justify. 

The Everglades must be seen -and studied to be under- 
stood. The soil is quite different from farm land com- 
monly met with in the United States. Opinions of per- 
sons who have never seen the Everglades should not be 
accepted until verified. Investigation of conditions in 
the Everglades should be made just as one would investi- 
gate the conditions of a business which he proposes to 
purchase, or an undertaking on which he plans to em- 
bark. 

There are successes in the Everglades and there are 
failures. Every line of endeavor and every walk of life 
has both of the above. The new settler coming to this 
territory should make provision for two years, and pre- « 
ferably three, without having to depend too largely upon 
full remuneration from the soil during this breaking-in 
period. Very much better assurance of success will re- 
sult if provision is made by .which to get j>ast this 
usually unprofitable term. After this, it is the judgment 
of those in authority that the farmer can expect as satis- 
factory returns from his efforts 1n the Everglades as any- 
where else on earth. 
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The foregoing deals largely with the drainage aspect 
of the Everglades, with which this, the Engineering De- 
partment, has to do. The Agricultural Department of 
the Slate is conversant with the various conditions of 
farming in the Ezerglades, and information on this sub- 
ject may be obtained from the above department. (The 
Commissioner of Agriculture has been left the treatment 
of the subject from the agricultural standpoint.} 

P. 0. ELLIOT, 
Chief Drainage Engineer. 

INSTRUCTIONS WITH REFERENCE TO SECURING 
STATE LANDS IN THE EVERGLADES. 

United States Lands. 

1. Only United States Lands are subject to homestead 
entry. For information about homestead lands, write the 
United States Land Office at Gainesville, Fla. The State 
of Florida has nothing whatever to do with homestead 
lands. 

2. Photolithographic Township maps can be purchased 
Of the Chief Drainage Engineer, Tallahassee, Fla. 

State Lands. 

3. State Lands will not be reserved from sale for the 
benefit of any applicant. An application not accom- 
panied with the full amount of purchase money does not 
give priority or secure the land. 

4. We have no special information in this department 
showing the character of the State lands, or the amount 
and kind of timber on them. Personal inspection is ad- 
vised before purchasing. 

5. The better way to make a satisfactory purchase of 
any lands in this State would be to visit the State and 
go to the locality in which you may be interested, and 
you can, as a rule, secure information as to the character 
of the land from the Clerk of the Circuit Court or the 
Tax Collector or Tax Assessor of the County in which 
the land is located. 

6. The following reserving clauses are embraced in the 
deeds issued for the State lands: 
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7. The right at any time to enter upon said lands and 
make or cause to be made and constructed thereon such 
canals, cuts, sluice ways, dikes and other works as may 
be deemed necessary and needful for the reclamation of 
said lands. 

8. The right to the exclusive possession, occupation, use 
and enjoyment of a strip of land running across any of 
the State lands, of one hundred and thirty feet on each 
side of the center line of any canal, cut, sluice way or 
dike that may be made and constructed on any of said 
lands. 

9. An undivided three-fourths interest in and title to 
all the phosphate, minerals and metals that are or may be 
in, on or under any of the State lands, with the privilege 
and right to mine and develop the same. 

10. An undivided one-half interest in and title in and to 
an undivided one-half interest in all the petroleum that 
is, or may be in, on or under any of the State lands, with 
the privilege to mine and develop the same. 

11. The Swamp and Overflowed Lands granted to the 
State under Act of Congress approved September 28, 
1850, and the Internal Improvement Lands granted to 
the State under Act of Congress approved March 3, 1845, 
are irrevocably vested in five- Trustees, to- wit : 

12. The Governor, who is chairman of the board, the 
State Treasurer, the Attorney-General, the Comptroller 
and the Commissioner of Agriculture, and their snc- 
cessors^in office, under Section 617 General Statutes of 
the State of Florida. 

13. The School Lands granted to the State under Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1845, are vested in the State 
Board of Education, consisting of the Governor, who is 
chairman of the board, the Secretary of State, the At- 
torney-General, the State Treasurer and the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, under Sections 335 and 
336, General Statutes of the State of Florida. 

14. Under Acts of the Legislature of 1909-1911-1913, 
no sales of more than 320 acres of Land can be made, 
without first advertising the lands for thirty days in 
some newspaper published in the County or Counties 
where the said lands to be sold are situated, also such 
other papers as may be deemed advisable. 

15. Therefore, should anyone wish to purchase more 
than 320 acres, the lands desired would have to be adver- 
tised. The land will not be advertised unless the party 
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desiring it will deposit a Certified Check payable to the 
State Treasurer, in the sum of 10% of the price he is will- 
ing to pay for the said lands, as a guarantee that he will 
pay, not exceeding $15.00 for expenses of advertising and 
will submit a bid for the amount he is wi'ling to pay, on 
the date bids for said land are to be considered by the 
Board. Should another party submit a higher bid and 
the land be awarded said party, the certified check of the 
unsuccessful bidder will be immediately returned, the 
successful bidder in that case paying the cost «f adver- 
tising. The Board, in all cases, reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids. 

16. As stated, however, the above requirements apply 
only to purchases of more than 320 acres. 

17. A list of State lands in any special Townships will 
be sent to anyone who will write, stating the number of 
acres desired, the locality in which he desires the landn 
and the very best price he utill give per acre. 

18. There are no fixed prices now on State lands, and 
all offers for State lands are presented to the Board 
controlling the prices of the lands desired, and the ap- 
plicant is advised of their action thereon. The State 
lands in the Everglades have been selling at from ?30 to 
f 175„per acre ; other State lands from $4 to 1 25 per acre. 

19. The original field notes of the United States Sur- 
veys of this State are in this office. The usual price of 
copies of same is 50 cents per section and $8.00 to f 12.00 
per township, which only pays for actual time flken up 
in making copies. 

20. All inquiries, offers and remittances for State lands 
should be made direct to W. A. McRae, Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 
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CABBAGE-GROWING IN SOUTH FLORIDA 

By J. Petersen, Ph. D., Miami. Florida. 



Tempted by the many advantages which farming in 
South Florida offers to the enterprising man, many peo- 
ple who are not sufficiently familiar with the peculiar con- 
ditions down here in raising etrgage in raising crops. As a 
result farming is too often conducted in a haphazard way 
and the ensuing failures are charged to the country in- 
stead of to the grower's lack of knowledge. 

The object of this article is to present to cabbage grow- 
ers some suggestions which will aid them in increasing 
the yield and improving the quality of their crops, with- 
out any great increase in labor or expense. 

Aiming at intensified farming based upon thorough 
investigation of crop requirements, we will take into con- 
sideration the peculiar soil -and climatic conditions of 
South Florida and the possibilities of the market. 

The writer'gives the results of local experiments in fer- 
tilization, etc., but the reader is cautioned not to draw 
too general conclusions from observations based upon 
particular soil types and local conditions. Where condi- 
tions are different, the practices to be recommended may 
differ greatly. There are certain underlying principles, 
however, which cannot be ignored. 

Advantages. 

South Florida offers a number o fadvantages to the 
cabbage grower. No part of the peninsula is wholly free 
from frosts and freezes; but climatic conditions are es- 
pecially favorable in the southern district. Protected 
by the current of warm air arising from the Gulf Stream 
on the East, and the warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
on the West, South Florida is in a trucking community 
highly favored by nature. 

During recent years frosts have wiped out large por- 
tions of the tomato crop, causing heavy losses to farmers. 
Cabbage is not so susceptible to frost and even tender 
plants will survive a temperature of 20 degrees Fahren- 
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heit. The thermometer seldom reaches a point as low as 
this in the southern parts of the peninsula. 

If soils are to be judged only by the plant food they 
contain, most soils of South Florida would not stand 
compariscn with those of the North, but this defect is 
easily offset by using manures and commercial fertilizers. 
Soils of southern Florida, although not very retentive, 
are extremely responsive, and therefore exceedingly well 
adapted for raising cabbage. 

South Florida, on account of these favorable climat'c 
and soil conditions, is able to place the first spring cab- 
bage on the market, and therefore has a decided advan- 
tage over any other section of the country. 

Comparrtively few im-ect pests menace the cabbage 
crop during the early part of the year, and the expense 
for insecticides is negligible. 

The great markets of the North are near and may be 
reached in a few days. 

Soils 

While cabbage will thrive on a wide range of soil types, 
from coarse sand to heavy clay, this crop succeeds best 
on clay loam which has liberal humus contents. 

Heavy yields may be secured on sandy soils provided 
the season is not extremely dry and the ground well sup- 
plied with organic matter and commercial fertilizers, but 
as a rule cultivation of cabbage will not be found profit- 
able on very poor land. 

Growing cabbage should not be attempted on such soil 
until it is brought into a fertile state, by growing a le- 
guminous cover crop and the application of fertilizers. 
Sandy soils are more easily cultivated, but in order to 
retain moisture, have to be gone over more frequently 
and the fertilizer bill will be heavier than on clay and 
marl soils. 

Poor soils dwarf the cabbage plants to half their nor- 
mal size and of course, a small plant cannot bear a big 
head. The yield of marketable heads stands in direct 
proportion to the fertility of the soil. 

The East Coast Prairie Belt, extending, with some in- 
terruptions, from Palm Beach to Florida City, seems to 
be particularly well adapted to cabbage growing, as the 
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marl in its virgin state is fairly fertile and top soil and 
sub-soil are well supplied with moisture throughout the 
growing season. Last year, about one thousand acres in 
the vicinity of Florida City alone were planted to cab- 
bage. 

Peepabing the Soil 

The preparation of the soil for planting cabbage should 
begin soon after the preceding crop is harvested and not 
just before the plants are set. Coreful preparation of the " 
ground is half the battle and insures success. If the field 
is covered with rank vegetation it should be mowed. No 
doubt the quickest, easiest way to get rid of the weeds 
covering the field would be to burn them, but this is a 
most objectionable practice, since fire destroys the or- 
ganic matter so essential to the well being of the plants. 
After the vegetation has been dried for a few days it 
should be plowed under and the land thoroughly broken 
and pulverized. In most cases shallow plowing will be 
best. 

Deep plowing is not advisable shortly before the cab- 
bage is planted since the loosening of the soil facilitates 
the loss of moisture, but it may be of decided advantage 
to heavy soil when done some time before planting. 

, The Value op Humus 

Most of ous soils are distinctly deficient in humus. 
This fact is ( partly due to natural agencies — the contin- 
uous process^jf oxidation — a high range of temperature 
very favorable to bacterial action. In addition to this, 
vast quantities of humus are destroyed by fires started 
purposely or accidentally. 

Where the humus contents decrease, the soil invariably 
becomes less retentive of moisture and plant food, in- 
ferior in physical qualities and less productive. 

If more attention were given to maintaining the 
humus supply less artificial fertilizer would be required 
and the soil would be more productive. 

Humus not only adds actual plant food to the soil and 
favorably influences bacterial activity, but also promotes 
the availability of certain soil constituents, such as phos- 

11— Part I— Agrl. 
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phoric acid and potash. It improves the texture of the 
soil and increases its water-holding capacity. 

Humns may be furnished by manures and green vege- 
tation. 

Covbb Crop 

The most economical way to increase the humus con- 
tents of the soil is to raise a cover crop during the sum- 
mer months previous to the season when the cabbage is 
to be grown. 

A cover crop not only furnishes to the soil humus so 
indispensable to the promotion of bacterial life, but it 
also protects the soil from washing out, thus preventing 
the carrying away of soluble plant food. A soil covered 
with dense vegetation is made more absorbent. 

The cover crop when decaying furnishes vegetable mat- 
ter to the soil and improves its physical condition. It 
catches the nitrates that were not utilized by the preced- 
ing crop and that otherwise would leach down to the sub- 
soil. The nitrates are absorbed by the cover crop and con- 
verted into such chemical forms as will be retained by the 
soil until the succeeding crop can use them. 

Deep-rooted plants such as velvet beans and other le- 
gumes penetrate far into the subsoil. In decaying they 
produce humus canals through which the rainwater can 
pass to the subsoil, where it is held until by capillary at- 
traction it is drawn back to the top soil as needed by the 
growing crops. ' 

In addition to this the roots of the legumes such as 
velvet beans, beggar weed, cowpeas, etc., pqjsess nodules, 
containing bacteria that convert the nitrogen from the 
air into ammonia, thus saving this most expensive ingred 
ient in fertilizer. 

Moisture 

Cabbage requires for its growth a comparatively large 
amount of moisture. The retention of the moisture sup- 
ply is indeed the key to profitable cabbage culture. It 
thrives best on soils which are naturally moist, but not 
wet. 

Too often the failures in growing cabbage are due to 
insufficient quantities of available moisture. To some 
extent the farmer is able to increase the absorbing power 
of his soil. 
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The moistare of a soil ia affected by its natural phy- 
sical make up, by drainage conditions, the amount of 
humus present and the methods of cultivation exercised 
before and during the growing season. 

The Prairie Belt is usually underlaid with heavy clay, 
often so compact that it 'turns off the water like a roof 
preventing it going to greater depths. Such subsoils 
slmuM be made more permeable. This may be done by 
growing legumes. 

The cabbage field should be well drained and no stand- 
ing water be allowed, for this excludes the air, thus pre- 
venting the oxidizing process. Cabbage plants on wet 
soils make very little progress. The leaves soon turn yel- 
low and wilt. 

On the other hand, a plentiful supply of moisture dur- 
ing the growing period is essential to fill the cell walls 
of the leaves with water. If the moisture supply be de- 
ficient during the early period of growth, the plants do 
not develop quickly enough to produce tender leaves 
They remain small, and the plants look stunted. If there 
be an inadequate supply of moisture later, a few heads 
may form, but they will lack firmness. 

After soil and subsoil have become well supplied with 
rainwater the next important step is to ^conserve the 
moisture and to keep it within reach of the growing crop. 
Sunshine and wind cause the moisture that has risen to 

je surface to evaporate. Methods should be employed 

lat will reduce this loss to a minimum. 

If the cabbage field be stirred by cultivation the pul- 
verized soil will form a mulch and prevent the moisture 
from below rising any further. This "dust-mulch" will 
disarrange the soil particles so that the capillary tubes 
through which the water rises to the top will be broken. 
After rain it will be necessary to cultivate again in or- 
der to make the mulch again effective. 

With a view of maintaining as large a water reservoir 
as possible, it is of the greatest importance to keep the 
subsoil in good physical condition. In order to be able to 
absorb the water falling during heavy rains the soil must 
be porous and loose. This is especially true on heavy 
soils, in which frequently the subsoil is dry to a depth of 
several feet, while at the same time standing water may 
be observed on the surface. 

Here again humus is a useful servant making sandy 
soils more binding and heavy soils looser. . 
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Purchasing Poob Seed Is Poob Policy 

in growing a seed bed it is of utmost importance to 
obtain good seed. No matter how carefully the farmer 
prepares the soil, no matter how much money he cpends 
for labor and fertilizer, if a part or all of the seed fails 
to come up it has to be re-seeded and time and money 
are lost. 

Weed that contains no living germ is useless. It is 
essential to keep it in a dry place, otherwise molds will 
destroy its vitality or it will begin to sprout premature- 
ly, later drying out. Seed should be bought from reliable 
dealers, not where it is offered cheapest. No use paying 
good money for trash composed of seed that will not 
germinate and- weeds that will bring forth their own kind, 
but no cabbage. 

All seed should be tested for purity and germination. 
Good cabbage seed should show a germination of 95 per 
cent, and more than half of it should germinate within 
three days. 

Germination depends upon a proper supply of heat and 
moisture. If it be desired to force germination sandy, 
top soil with a goodly supply of humus will do best. At 
a temperature of 77 degrees Fahrenheit seed will germ- 
inate in twenty-four hours. 

Before planting, the seed should be disinfected by dip- 
ping it a few minutes in a 1 :1000 solution of corrosive 
sublimate. 

Moisture is as important as heat and a certain amount 
of it hn8 to be absorbed by the seed before it can sprout. 
The seed bed should be kept moist but no standing water 
allowed, otherwise the seed will rot. The soil should be 
in such physical condition as to afford free access to the 
air and easy egress to the noxious gases given off dur- 
ing the germinating process. 

If fertilizer is used in the seed bed it is desirable to 
apply it a week before sowing so that it may become in 
cprporated with the soil and thoroughly decomposed 
before coming in contact with the germinating seedlings. 
Artificial fertilizer will not be so beneficial as well rotted 
manure distributed evenly through the seed bed. An over- 
supply of quickly available nitrogen — such as nitrate of 
Soda — has a tendency to produce plants that are too ten- 
der. Artifieally forced leaves wilt in transplanting and 
the growth of the plants is checked. 
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It is of prime importance to have vigorous plants that 
are free from disease. Seed beds should be prepared in 
a new place every year, otherwise fungus diseases will 
rapidly multiply and diminish production. 

It is best to prepare the seed bed in the open field. 
Thorough and repeated cultivation of the seed bed is 
important. 

It is preferable to sow the seed in drills four inche* 
apart about three-quarters of an inch deep and so thinly 
that stocky plants are produced. One quarter of a pound 
of good seed under normal conditions will supply enough 
plants to set one acre. 

The seed-bed can easily be protected against frost, but 
it is advisable to sow an additional seed-bed every ten 
days. Farmers that have followed this policy have made 
quite a lot of money. After frost or other injury they 
were able to immediately plant over the field, while others 
had to wait until the plants were ready. 

An application of tobacco dust given every four or 
five days will drive off lice and thrips. It is also good 
practice to 'spray the young plants with bordeaux mix- 
ture. 

Transplanting 

About thirty days after the seed is sown the plants are 
ready for setting in the field. The best planting time is 
South Florida is November and December. Later cabbage 
sometimes fails to head. A field planted early escapes at- 
tacks of various insect pests and bacterial diseases, while 
later plantings often suffer severely. 

The plants should be dug carefully and the tops dipped 
in a solution consisting of Bordeaux mixture, arsenate of 
lead and nicotine sulphate. 

In warm weather it is advisable to prune off some of 
the leaves in order to check evaporation. 

The cabbage plants are usually set in rows three feet 
apart. The distance in the rows depends upon the variety. 
Jersey Wakefield needs a space of fifteen inches between 
the plants, Charleston Wakefield, twenty inches, and 
Early Dutch, twenty-four inches. 
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Cultivation 

No other crop responds so quickly to cultivation and 
food supply. The most successful cabbage farmer realizes 
the importance of thorough cultivation soon after the 
plants have been set out. 

The object of cultivating is to destroy all competing 
weeds, to improve the physical condition of the soil and 
to raise the moisture contents. No weeds or crusted soil 
should be allowed in the cabbage field. Shallow cultiva- 
tion is preferable and it should be done in such a way 
as to avoid breakiug the roots. 

Even in the middle of the rows the soil should not 
be cultivated deeper tnan iour inches. A dust mulch two 
inches in thickness should be maintained covering the 
surface of the whole field. During heavy rains more fre- 
quent cultivation is advisable in order to prevent the sur- 
face soil from r"unning together and crusting. If the 
ground is allowed to become dry and hard the develop- 
ment of the plants will be checked, and no degree of 
later good treatment will make amends. 

Another object in cultivating the soil around the plants 
is to make it porous in order to allow the carbonic acid 
gas which is geuerated by the growing plant to escape 
into the air, otherwise, like other noxious gases, it will 
check growth. 

Cultivation influences favorably the capillary move 
ment, i. e., the drawing of moisture from subsoil to the 
upper layers. Expenses may be curtailed by the in- 
telligent use of plows, cultivators and fertilizer distribu- 
tors of the new type. 

ROTATION 

No field will raise good cabbage year after year. The 
continuous growing of cabbage on the eame* field not 
only depletes the soil of nature's stores of plant food, 
including humus, but also causes the accumulation of 
certain acids, toxic to the plants, which decreases produc- 
tion. , . 

Ill order to maintain the highest state of productive- 
ness a system should be practised which alternates humus- 
producing, with humus-consaming crops. 
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Fertilizers 



The soils of South Florida do not contain a sufficiency 
of the chemical elements essential to the growth of crops. 
This fact is largely due to climatic conditions. During 
the heavy summer rains the soluble constituents which 
accumulated in the soil are quickly washed out. This is 
especially true where the vegetation is scanty. 

It is of some interest to note that some of our soils in 
South Florida in their virgin state analyze as low as 
.004% Potash; .24% of Phosphoric Acid; and .1666% 
of Nitrogen.*. 

Manures and commercial fertilizers are added to the 
soil to replace plant food that was taken up by previous 
crops or removed in solution by rainwater passing 
through the soil. 

Stable manure is an unbalanced plant food, especially 
lacking in Potash. In order to bring the best results it 
must be balanced by commercial fertilizers. 

There is hardly any danger of making the soil too rich. 
It fays well to force the crop by heavy side dressings. 

There is no such thing as a "Cabbage Fertilizer" 
adapted to meet all conditions. 

The cabbage plants have means of letting us know 
whether they are hungry for certain food and the ob- 
servant farmer will not be satisfied to use fertilizer on 
hearsay evidence. By studying the changing apperance 
of the crop lie will be able to some extent to determine 
which element has to be supplemented. 

The qualities and formulas to be used most advan- 
tageously depend upon a number of conditions such as 
crop requirements, soil fertility, physical and biological 
conditions of the soil, methods of cultivation, and pre- 
vious fertilizing, and since these conditions may vary 
greatly the necessity of applying individual formulas is 
easily comprehended. 

Before selecting the ingredients from which to com- 
pound the fertilizer it is also essential to determine if 
and to what extent the soil is acid. 

Certain sources of fertilizer cannot be used profitably 
on acid soils while others tend to correct aeidity harmful 
to growing cabbage plants. 

The cabbage plant as a whole is a unit, though the dif- 
ferent elements of plant food perform certain definite 
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functions in its development. To the cabbage crop they 

are of equal importance and all must be present in suf- 
ficient quantities to secure symmetrical and well balanced 

plants. If one element be lacking in the soil, it can-not 
be replaced by another one, no matter in what quantity 
the latter may be present. 

Since it is important for the plants to make a contin- 
uous growth they should find in the soil an abundant sop- 
ply of available plant food. 

Potash, nitrogen," phosphoric acid and sometimes lime 
are the most essential elements that must be present in 
the soil, either in soluble form, or in such combinations as 
to be readily absorbed by the roots. 

Potash 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war manufacturers 
of commercial fertilizer were confronted with a serious 
shortage of potash, and when the price of this essential 
fertilizer constituent rose higher and higher formulas 
changed gradually. While in 1913 a certain fertilizer 
concern considered .10% of potash absolutely essential 
for growing cabbage, its catalogue for 1916 showed' only 
3% of potash (in cabbage fertilizer) and in 1918 the same 
concern advocated the use of no potash at all. 

In order to ascertain the influence of potash on cab- 
bage production the writer conducted a series of experi- 
ments on the Cutler Prairie. All plots received the same 
soil tratment, the same amount of manure, and the same 
number of plants — Charleston Wakefield — were planted 
with equal care and on the same date. 

The commercial fertilizer applied to all plots in equal 
amounts analyzed 4% Ammonia, 8% Phosphoric Acid. 

The check plot received no potash; plot No. 2, 1%; 
Plot No. 3, 3% ; 'Plot No. 4, 5% ; and No. 6 8% of actual 
potash sold by the German Kali Syndicate. 

The yield from one acre, no potash plot wa« 6.218 pounds 
of cabbage; from the 1% potash plot, 10,412 pounds; 
from the 3% potash plot 13,136 pounds; from the 5% 
potash plot 14,808 pounds; and from the 8% potash plot 
15,812 pounds. 
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The cabbage wasaold at 2 cents per pound f. o. b. field, 

and the different plots brought following returns: 

Plot No. 1, no potash $ 124.36 

Plot No. 2, 1% potash 208.24 

Plot No. 3, 3% potash 262.72 

Plot No. 4, 5% potash 296.16 

Plot No. 5, 8% potash _^ 316.24 

Deducting the actual cost of the potash from the in- 
creased returns we. find: 1% potash yielded a net profit 
of |80.38 over the non-potash plot. The use of 3% pot- 
ash caused a net gain of f 129.36, 5% potash ?156.8Q 8% 
potash 1167.88. 

In considering the experiments it has to be remembered 
that the price of cabbage was rather low while the price 
of potash during the war was abnormally high. 

That the quality of the cabbage was largely influenced 
by the percentage of potash was proven by the following 
facts: 

Cabbage raised on the non-potash plot wilted after ten 
days and after twenty-two days was unfit for eating. The 
cabbage heads raised on the 5% potash plot wilted after 
twenty-four days and were still edible after forty-eight 
days. 

Here are some of the reasons why potash affects cab- 
bage yields to such an extent : 

Potash is essential to the formation and translocation 
of starch and its conversion into sugar. 

It influences favorably the area of the leaf and root 
systems at the same time making the leaves- thicker, 
heavier, and firmer, thus reducing the number of culls. 

Potash makes the cabbage more resistent to insects 
and bacterial diseases and improves the shipping quali- 
ties. 

The above experiments indicate clearly that potash is 
a dominant food requirement in growing cabbage and the 
farmer shonld make sure that the fertilizer which he buys 
for this crop contain sufficient quantities of this element. 

I 
Injubious Effects of Huraxjn Potash 

• 

When the import of German potash ceased, a number 
of potash sources were opened in this country. 

While some of them were excellent quality, the potash 
obtained from certain salt deposits, such as Searles Lake, 
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California, contained considerable amounts of borax, in 
some instances as high as 20%. 

Borax is harmful in germination- No fertilizer con- 
taining potash in combination with borax should be used 
on the seed bed. Some of the ill effects of borax are: 
Bleaching of the outer leaves, spindly stems, stunted ap- 
pearance, materially decreased yields. 

Borax when present in even small quantities will exert 
a toxic influence on the cabbage. Farmers should be 
sure to use no potash, that contains borax. 

Ammonia 

Nitrogenous substances greatly increase the bulk of 
the crop. 

Ammonia will induce rapid succulent grotwh produc- 
ing tender leaves, but an oversupply will make the plants 
more susceptible to frost. 

Ammonia deepens the color of the foliage, causing 
the outside leaves of the cabbage to become a darker 
green; and the heart leaves to become more white. 

Growing and plowing under of a leguminous cover crop 
is one of the most effective means of furnishing nitrogen 
to the soil. This is of special interest to the farmer since 
the price of Ammonia in commercial fertilizers is ex- 
orbitantly high. Aided by nitrifying bacteria the legumes, 
such as Velvet Beans, Peas, Beans, Cowpeas, Beggar- 
weed, etc., fix the ndtrogen from the air and store it in 
the soil available for the plants. , 

If previous to planting cabbage, cover crops have been 
grown on the field and the resulting humus contents 
properly incorporated into the soil it will be economical 
to apply a lower percentage of Ammonia. 
. Nitrate of Soda, Dried Blood, Tankage, and sometimes 
Sulphate of Ammonia are good sources of nitrogen to be 
used on cabbage. 

The development of the cabbage may be greatly stim- 
ulated by applying as a side dressing a small quantity of 
Nitrate of Soda or other material that carries the nitro- 
gen in quickly available forms. 

Nitrate of Soda dissolves in water almost immediate- 
ly and becomes at once available to the growing plants. 
It is a valuable source of nutriment for giving the plants 
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a quick start, but it leaches out very quickly and should 
be supplemented by nitrogen sources of organic na- 
ture. 

If the soil is acid, sulphate of ammonia is not a de- 
sirable source of nitrogen for cabbage. Sulphate of 
Ammonia under certain conditions has a highly toxic ef- 
fect on cabbage, sometimes prohibiting the successful 
raising of this crop. If chemical analysis proves the 
existence of soch conditions this source of Ammonia 
should be avoided. Excessive amounts of Sulphate of Am-, 
monia may create or add to acidic conditions in the soil, 
thus causing the suspension of activity of beneficial bac- 
teria, besides giving rise to the growth of fungi and 
molds, and such types of bacteria as are detrimental to 
the cabbage. 

Where the soil is acid it is best to use nitrogenous ma- 
terials of a basic nature such as nitrate of lime. 

Peruvian Guano also gives excellent results on. the cab- 
bage field. 

Phosphohic Acin 

Phosphoric acid stimulates rapid growth, both of roots 
and tops. It brings about earlier and more perfect ma- 
turity. Cabbage well supplied with Phosphoric Acid is 
more resistant to frost damage. 

Phosphoric Acid produces hard heads of cabbage. It 
enables the plant to resist the attacks of insect pests and 
to outgrow the weeds. • 

Phosphoric Acid exercises a very important influence 
in increasing the availability of other soil constituents 
and stimulates the activity of niitrogen fixing bacteria. 

Without going into details of investigations carried on 
with different fertilizer sources it may be stated briefly 
that on the Prairie Belt masic slag and bone meal give 
better results on cabbage than Acid Phosphate. This is 
probably due to the presence of free lime, which counter- 
acts to some extent the effects of soil acidity. 

Liming the Cabbage Field 

The application of lime is an important matter on most 
cabbage fields and will greatly improve the mechanical 
condition of the soil. 
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Experiments have proven that plants with a great leaf 
surface require for the normal development a compara- 
tively large quantity of lime. 

If the chemical analysis of the cabbage field shows a 
deficiency in this element a liberal application of lime or 
of finely ground raw phosphate will be of advantage. 

Recapitulation 

Sonth Florida is well adapted for the raising of cab- 
bage. Cabage is a money maker if market conditions are 
right. If cabbage fails to make a good crop it is due to 
carelessness in treating seed and seed bed, lack of proper 
cultivation, neglect in supplying the soil with humus, se- 
lection of a wrong fertilizer, or failure to fertilize suf- 
ficiently. 
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ROSELLE, THE FLORIDA CRANBERRY 



(Written for the Florida Grower by Sarah W. Partridge, 
State Dem. Agent, Tallahassee.) 

Roselle is a tropical plant native to India. Wester in 
Farmers' Bulletin No. 307, gives a great deal of inter- 
esting information concerning this unique product. He 
believes it is cultivated in Australia more extensively 
than in any other part of the world. It is supposed to 
have been brought from its native soil to the West Indies 
some time before 1855, for it is mentioned in literature 
of about .that date as occurring in these islands, and 
known as "red sorrel." The term "Jamaica Sorrel," often 
used in Florida, would indicate that the plant had been 
introduced here from Jamaica. The name itself is be- 
lieved to be a corruption of "oseille," which is the French 
word equivalent to the English "sorrel." 

In India the plant is cultivated for its fiber. Its most 
important relative botanically is cotton, although it is a 
near relative of okra. The plant is an annual and as 
usually planted grows to a height of from five to seven 
feet. The stems are reddish in color and branch profuse- 
ly. It is very sensitive to frost and can be grown only in 
the tropical and sub-tropical climates. The edible por- 
tion is the large fleshy calyx. The blossom fades within 
one day and the calyces are ready for picking about three 
weeks after the bloom appears. There are some latent 
buds on the stems, and if the calyces are picked as soon 
as they are full grown these buds develop. In this way 
the close of the roselle season may be extended from De- 
cember to well into February, provided, of course, that 
,there are no frosts. 

The chemical analyses given in the above mentioned 
bulletin show roselle to be very similar in composition 
to the cranberry, the most important difference being that 
the cranberry contains benzoic acid and roselle does not. 
Roselle makes a jelly and a sauce very similar in color, 
texture and flavor to cranberries. Some studies on the 
cookerv of roselle undertaken in the Research Laboratory 
of the* Home Demonstration Division at Florida State 
College for Women, were interfered with this year be- 
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cause the frost destroyed the available supply of the fresh 
product. In the light of the results of the limited work 
done the following recommendations concerning its cook- 
ery are made: 

Remove the seed pod before cooking, as it will give, if 
left in, a slightly less agreeable flavor and texture to the 
sauce. The pod is easily forced out by cutting off the 
stem end of the calyx where it is joined to the pod and 
pressing gently with the fingers. 

About ten minutes boiling gives a tender product. If 
the roselle is to be served as a sauce, use equal measures 
of the calyces and of water, cook until tender, sweeteu 
to taste and allow the sauce to come again to the boiling 
point in order to be certain that all the sugar is dis- 
solved. The sauce may be rubbed through a coarse sieve 
and the sugar added to the strained product. This gives 
a very excellent imitation of strained cranberry sauce. 

Roselle makes a beautiful jelly of a very tender tex- 
ture. The jellying point seems to be easily loRt by over- 
cooking and the jelly must, therefore, be removed prompt- 
ly from the fire when the jellying point has been' reached. 
The limited laboratory test indicates that the best jellv 
is obtained at 106 deg. O. (222 deg. F.). Two measures of 
water for one of calyces is the proportion used for mak- 
ing the extraction. After boiling ten minutes, cover and 
allow the roselle to cool before straining. Unless the jelly 
is to be shipped additional pectin need not he added. Use 
a low jelly glass if the product is to be removed for serv- 
ing. Jelly may be made from the dried product, but this 
doeR not make a tender sauce after it has been kept for a 
long time. 

The following recipes were copied from the book en- 
titled "How to Use Hawaiian Fruit and Food Products," 
by Agnes B. Alexander : 

Roselle Marmalade, 1. — Take the pulp left from the 
jelly. Add a little water if too thick and an equal meas-' 
ure or more of sugar, if a solid marmalade is desired. 
Cook over an asbestos -mat until it thickens. 

Roselle Marmalade, 2. — Cook three pounds roselle 
calyxes in two cups water for one hour. Measure and 
add one and a half cups sugar to each cup fruit. Stir 
or cook over mat until thick. 
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BY-PRODUCTS OF FLORIDA FRUITS 
OTHER THAN CITRUS 



By Sabah W. Partridge, State Eome Demonstration 

Agent. 

The food propaganda of the world war so closely link 
the two words production and conservation that to speak 
one is to recall the other. It were well if their practice 
was so closely linked. The first method, and frequently 
the only one that the agriculturist seeks to practice for 
the conservation of the fruit of his toil is successful mar- 
keting. Certainly this is the most important one. But 
not infrequently in the culls discarded at the packing 
house lie potential values which if developed, would af- 
fect materially the figures in the profit columns of the 
grower. 

Of such importance is the citrus by-products industry 
that it has been assigned a place all its own on the even- 
ing's program. But "lest we forget," in the face of this 
big industry, that there are other rich and varied sources 
lor fruit products in Florida, the third topic assigned is 
ny-products of Florida fruits other than citrus. To name 
these fruits "other than citrus," is like reading the report 
of the good spies of Israel who when sent out by Moses 
to spy out the promised land brought back with them all 
maimer of fruits and reported that, though there were 
giants there, it was a good land in which to live, "a land 
that floweth with milk and honey." 

To name our fruits other than citrus that may made 
into fruit products suggests that Florida too, with its 
great variety of fruits, easily produced, is a good land in 
which to live. We have plums, peaches, pears, loquats, 
melons, mayhaws, mulberries, mangoes, guavas, persim- 
mons, pineapples, papayas, carrissa, crabapples, cherries, 
strawberries, blueberries, blackberries, figs, pome- 
granates, and grapes. Such an array silences the sugges- 
tion sometimes made that there are so few fruits in Flor- 
ida that may be preserved. To fetch these for the or- 
chard or grove, is to challenge the skill of that modern 
alchemist, the housewife, whose manipulations enmesh 
in her products the delicacies of the Tare fruit flavors, 
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and break the rays. of the sunlight into their prismatic 
colors to sparkle in her jellies, preserves and marma- 
lades. 

If in any section of this State we have not many fruits 
to preserve, it is because the giant of indiffreence has 
not been overcome, for while eight of the twenty-four 
varieties named are found growing in an uncultivated 
state in various sections of Florida, all are better for 
special planting ami. a bit of care. If and additional 
stimulus to planting fruit be needed other than the fact 
that it pleases the eye and palate, its value in the diet 
would prove that stimulus. 

Fruit sbould not not be regarded as a luxurious acces- 
sory to the diet, but recognized as belonging td a class of 
foods containing elements essential to proper nutrition. 
Its use would add to the delight and wholeosmeness of 
the diet whether served in a fresh state or preserved. 
When home grown its consumption reduces the high cost 
of living. The preservation of a number of the varieties 
named could be developed as commercial enterprises. 

To heli.' supply this need for fruit for home consump- 
tion, we have undertaken the development of small home 
orchards as one of the projects for girls and women of 
home demonstration clubs. These plantings are small, 
frequently not more than ten or twenty trees. Recen* 
reports from our agents, however, show plantings under 
their supervision in practically every county in which 
we work. The agent in Madison has the greatest number 
to her credit, showing 1,810 trees. One of her club girls 
is developing a small orchard that now contains nearly 
100 fruit trees. The planting of Thomas graps has been 
stressed and one hundred dub member* have made such 
planting, but the plantings in the home orchard have not 
been confined to these. 

The products that can be made from Florida fruits 
other than citrus are more numerous than are those 
fruits themselves, as each may be preserved in a number 
of ways. 

The following are among the products most frequently 
found in the thrifty housewife's pantry: Jellies, jams, 
butter's, pastes, preserves, marmalades, sweet pickles, 
mincemeat, conserves, catsups, confections, flavorings, 
fruit juices, vinegars and were it prior to the good old 
days of prohibition we might add wines. 
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In selecting fruit for canning or preserving, it should 
be remembered that the best quailty of fruit gives the 
best finished product. Fruit is at its best when ripe and 
well flavored. Culls are frequently used. This does not 
mean fruit in a decaying state, but misshaped, under- 
sized, or otherwise disqualified for shipment. Should the 
fruit to be used show signs of decay, every part affected 
should be cut out and discarded. Fruit in such condition 
gives a more satisfactory product when made into fruit 
butter, or jam than when preserved or canned. 

A preserved fruit is one which has been cooked in syrup 
until clear, tender and transparent. It should keep its 
form and plumpness, being neither tough nor soft. When 
finished the cells of the fruit should be filled with the 
syrup used. 

Of the small' fruits named best adapted to preserving 
without cutting into sections are figs, plums and crab- 
apples. « 

The uncooked fruit should never be dropped into a 
dense syrup for the juice of .the fruit will be drawn out . 
so rapidly by the heavy liquid that the fruit will shrink, 
and the contracting pores make a toughened surface 
which the outer coating of heavy syrup will find difficult 
to penetrate. 

Most preserves should be started in a syrup testing 
30° to 40° Brix. The exception to this is in the case of 
such juicy fruits as berries'. These contain a sufficiently 
large percent of water to dilute the sugar syrup and 
make a light weight syrup. Preserves are usually fin- 
ished in a syrup testing 45° Brix. to 55° Brix. or 105Vi> 
C, to 106y 2 C; or 222° to 224° F. 

Rapid cooking gives a product light in color. The fruit 
should be covered with syrup during th§ process, -as ex- 
posed surfaces toughen and shrivel. Should the syrup 
become dense too rapidly it should be reduced by the ad- 
dition of water. Cooking should be continued until a 
sufficient amount of syrup has penetrated to give a plump 
transparent product. 

If the vessel in which the preserves are cooked is cov- 
ered just before removal from the flame, it removes the 
weight of the air and the fruit quickly fills with syrup. 
Allowed to stand under cover for 45 minutes or until suf- 
ficiently cool to retain the syrup then packed in sterilized 
jars, the fruit remains plump, asd will not float. A sec- 
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Laud Company. 
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ond method of plumping is to allow the frn.it to lie in 
shallow trays covered with syrup for 12 hours, then pack, 
process for fiften minutes and seal. 

Fruits such as peaches, pears, guavas, mangoes, pine- 
apples and melon rind that are usually cut in sections 
for convenience are preserved as the small fruits are. 

A surplus of syrUp should be strained and bottled to be 
used in fruit punches. 

Fruits suitable for preserving may be candied. In 
candying fruits they are prepared'as for preserving and 
the cooking is usually done on the installment plan. 

The process is slow and tedious. A short period of 
cooking, ten or fiften minutes each day is given, and the 
fruit allowed to stand over night to absorb the syrup. 
The process is repeated until all of the water is drawn 
out and replaced by the syrup. The fruit slowly plumps. 
When bright and transparent it is lifted from the syrup 
and dried in the sun. Some fruits prepared for imme- 
diate use are candied through uninterrupted cooking un- 
til the candied stage has been reached. 

The following paragraph from Bulletin 18, Florida 
State College for Women, in regard to the selection of 
fruit for jelly making is of interest: "An analysis of 
jelly shows it to be composed of pectin, acid, sngar, ash 
and the fruit flavor extracted from the fruit used in the 
making of the pelly. The ideal fruits for jelly making 
are those which contain both acid and pectin. Some- 
times fruits rich in pectin do not contain acid enough 
and will not make jelly unless acid is added. For in- 
stance, some varieties of guavas are rich in pectin, but 
need an addition of a«id to make it possible to obtain 
a good pelly, while other varieties contain both pectin 
and acid in sufficient amounts. Jelly. may be made from 
the juice extracted from such fruits by the addition of 
sugar and a proper concentration of the expressed juice 
by boiling. Fruit which is sound, and not over-ripe, is 
most satisfactory for making jelly. It should be used 
as soon after picking as possible, for it deterioratts in 
flavor upon standing, and loses some of its jellying 
power. Some fruits are richer in pectin when under- 
ripe. In making jelly from such fruits and addition of a 
small portion of this under-ripe fruit to the ripe will 
often furnish the necessary a<id and pectin. The finest 
fruit flavor, however, is found in the ripe fruit. Where 
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the ripe and under-ripe fruit is combined, the proportion 
should be such that the flavor is not affected by the under- 
ripe fruit used." 

Among the Florida fruits possessing acid and pectin in 
sufficient quantity for jelly making are the loquat, plum, 
some varieties of guavas, roselle, crabapples, grapes, car- 
rissa, and mulberries when under- ripe. 

A valuable aid in determining when a juice contains a 
sufficient amount of pectin is the alcohol test. Boil to- 
gether fruit and water. Strain a portion of the extrac- 
tion. To one teaspoon of the extraction, all a teaspoon 
of alcohol (95% grain preferred) mix by gently shaking 
then pour slowly from the glass. If the precipitated pec- 
tin is in a solid clot, resembling the white of a freshly 
laid egg it is safe to add a volume of sugar to each 
volume of juice taken in making jelly. If the clot is 
broken the amount of sugar should be decreased. If no 
pectin precipitate occurs or if it is very light, pectin must 
be supplied before jelly can be made." The white part of 
the orange peel and the pulp of the citron melon are each 
rich in pectin and are frequently used as a source of sup- 
ply from which pectin may be extracted to supply the 
deficiency in other fruits. (Among the Florida fruits to 
which pectin is frequently added for pelly making are 
strawberries and pineapple). An 'excess of pectin or 
over cooking will produce a tough jelly. An excess of 
sugar or under cooking will produce a soft jelly that will 
have a tendency to flow. 

There are a few Florida fruits that should be better 
known for jelly making. The mayhaw found growing 
wild on the edge of the lakes and ponds of the northern 
section of the State yields a tart jelly red in color and 
with a most delicious flavor ail its own. 

The loquat which yields a light delicately tinted jelly 
^suggestive of apple: 

The mulberry which when taken just as it is turning 
dark, will yield a jelly that will satisfy the taste of those 
who ''sigh for the currants they left behind them.'" 

The roselle, or as it may' well be called the Florida cran- 
berry, yields a jelly, fhnt' closely resembles pran- 
berry in texture, flavor and color. The chemical analysis 
of the cranberry and roseUe shows roselle. to .be .Very sim- 
ilar ih composition to the cranberry, the must important 
difference being that cranberry contains benzoic acid and 
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roselle does not. Since this acid is not desirable in food, 
what it lacks does not detract from the value of the ro- 
selle for jelly making. 

The temperature at which a jelly is finished varies both 
with the variety of fruit and with the amount of sugar 
used. As the proportion of sugar is increased to any 
given juice, so the temperature to which the jelly must be 
cooked will increase. The point at which jelly from citrus 
fruits, apples, and roselle is usually reached is at or near 
106° C, guava jelly is' usually obtained at or near 108°"C. 

Marmalade making involves the same principles as does 
jelly making. It is a jelly with portions of the fruit disr 
tributed through it. This jelly-like consistency distin- 
guishes marmalade from butters, sauces, and jams. Fruits 
suitable for jelly making are usually suitable for mar- 
malade making. Those fruits may be used in the making 
of pastes, cheese or fruit butter. The tough quality noted 
in jelly caused by too small a proportion of sugar is de- 
veloped in the paste by using less sugar in proportion to 
the pulp than is used in jelly making, and cooking to a 
higher temperature. Variations in paste making may be 
obtained by heating the mixture and incorporating air 
as it is cooling, or by the addition of. nuts or melted 
marshmallows. 

So rich in sugar is. our wild persimmon that the pulp 
may be rubbed through a sieve, spread in thin layers on 
a large platter and dried in the oven. This may be built 
up from day to day .until of desired thickness, then pack- 
ed away. This can be minced and used in cakes as a sub- 
stitute for raisins. t 

Butters may be made from most of the fruits named. 
Pears, peaches, plums, guavas and grapes are among the 
fruits that especially lend themselves to the making of 
butter. After 1 an extraction of juice has been made from 
fruits for jelly making, the remainder of the pulp may be 
rubbed through a sieve and with a small addition of su- 
gar, or without sugar this pulp can be cooked to a good 
butter. 

The home pantry is not complete without the addition of 
sweet pickle. When made with the amount of sugar 
usually allowed for preserves and the spices of the Orient 
and only enough vinegar to cut the eweet, there* are few 
products more tempting. Whole peaches, pears, plums, 
or figs stuck with cloves and pickled are delicious in- 
deed. 
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Portion of an Avocado Grove of 165 Acres In Dade County, near Miami 
Beach. Model Land Company. 
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In discussing by-products of Florida fruits, one cannot 
omit the vinegars. The process of making is a simple 
one. With her wealth of fruit, Florida should strike vine- 
gar from the list of articles imported. Any fruit or vege- 
table juice containing enough sugar cani be used for this 
purpose. Blackberries, figs, peaches, watermelons (after 
the juice has been concentrated) cane syrup are among 
the sources other than citrus fruits from which vinegar 
may be made. The fruit should be fully ripe, but not de- 
cayed. ' The fruit should be crushed, and put in a clean 
vessel ; a fresh cake of yeast should be dissolved in a cup 
of juice and added to each five gallons of juice as a start- 
er. Cover the ( vessel with a cloth to keep insects away and 
keep it as nearly as practical at a temperature of 80° or 
90° F. Fermentation will usually be completed in three 
to four days as indicated by the cessation of bubbling. 
Acetic acid fermentation should then set in. An addi- 
tion of a gallon of good vinegar to each three gallons of 
juice will be found advantageous or the addition of 
mother found growing near the surface of Vinegar. Do 
not use the mother from the bottom of the vessel, as bac- 
terial life is extinct in this. 

The vinegar mother added prevents the development of 
objectionable bacteria. The "vessel should be covered with 
a cloth and set in a dark place. Do not exclude the air, 
as the bacteria must have it in which to thrive. An in- 
expensive tester has been placed on the markot. With 
this it is possible to follow the development of the acetic 
acid, and to determine when it has reached its maximum 
strength. The commercial product must contain 4%% 
acetic acid. When acetic fermentation is complete the 
vinegar. should be syphoned off and sealed tight. 

Tn this day of extended thirst everyone is interested 
in the possible fruit juices. 

Berry syrup may be made of strawberries, blackber- 
ries, or dewberries. Select sound fruit, wash, measure 
and place in a stone jar, for every four quarts of berries 
use one quart of vinegar. Tie a cheese cloth over the jar. 
Stir the contents daily. Let it stand for three days. 
Strain without squeezing and to%ach pint of juice add a 
pound of sugar, boil five minutes and seal. Dilute when 
serving. to 

Of the citrus and muscadine drinks you have heard; 
with these to alleviate thirst no one need suffer. 
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Second to citrus by-products, the guava products prob- 
ably rank commercially, the jelly being the best known 
of these. In the past two years the luscious strawber- 
ries that remain on the vines when shipping season is 
over, and that used to be plowed under, have beeu put up 
as crushed fruit for use at soda fountains and cafes. 

In one of our western counties this year blackberries 
and dewberries will be canned and put on the market by 
a local factory. 

In Escambia County a big orchard is being developed 
to furnish fruit for preseiving purposes. An examina- 
tion of the fig exhibit here will convince you of its possi- 
bilities. Members of the home demonstration club in 
Jefferson County found ready sale for 2,000 containers, 
and a demand for more. 

Through home canning last year there was reported 
to the home demonstration office 1.310,000 containers 
filled with fruits and vegetables, a business easily, repre- 
senting a five hundred thousand dollar proposition. The 
quality of the products is the best. The comparative cost 
of these products when put up in the home, with those 
purchased from the store is of much interest in this day, 
characterized by the high cost of living. 

The sugar situation makes the outlook less bright for 
the canning season. Florida's possibilities as a sugar 
producing State should enable us to solve this problem. 
Let Florida do it: She can. 

Thanks to modern science, however, we are not de- 
pendent upon sugar for tlihe preservation of fruits. Dur- 
ing the' wars of Napoleon near the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, the French government offered a prize for the most 
practical method of preserving foods for sea service and 
army stores. Nicholas Apeprt of Paris, who for nearly 
fifty years was working in various lines of food preserva- 
tion as a pickler, a preserver, a confectioner, a brewer, a 
distiller, a chef, won the award of 12,000 francs. His 
theory advanced was incorrect, but his method wrought 
out was correct. It was the present method of preserva- 
tion by sterilization. 

And so, though the high price of sugar and its present 
scarcity on the market will prevent the housewife from 
finishing the produ^fror her pantry shelves, juices may 
be sterilized and stored for later jelly making. Fruits 
handled in the same way may be put up for preserving 
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or for' the • making into marmalades, butters, pastes or 
confections when sugar is more easily procured and less 
costly. 

In the laboratory we have substituted in preserves 
with good results the malt syrup or americose supplied 
by the breweries. It gives a product not so sweet but 
well flavored. We find among the old recipes handed 
down by our grandmothers that during the war between 
the states when sugar lil^e many other articles was diffi- 
cult to obtain, t|iat the juice of watermelons was filtered 
and boiled until a heavy syrup was obtained. This was 
used in making the choicest of preserves. 

You have beet* told of the grape syrups that can be 
made without the addition of sugar. These will help. 

In a recent patty, of which I was a member, a trip 
was made through a portion of our state. The agricul 
tural representative of one of the European countries an 
attache of the. Embassy traveled with us. We drove 
through Hillsborough and Polk Counties and made the 
trip across Lake Okeechobee to the East Coast side. The 
groves were laden with blossom and fruit, a promise with 
its fulfillment at hand. "The Ever-glad Land?" our visir 
tioned, "The Ever Glad Land, did you say? Why do you 
call it so?" "Yes," I replied, "It is Florida. It is the 
Ever Glad Land. And why should it not be, with its 
wealth of resources; a matchless soil, climate and limit 
less possibilities, and with people who are loyal and not 
'afraid." 

To us has been given this wealth, richly to be possessed 
and enjoyed. 'Let us make it, let us keep it, the ever 
glad land. 
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GROWING GRAPES IN FLORIDA 

Address delivered by F. J. Zimmerman of the Carman 
Grape Company, of Oldsmar, Florida, before the annual 
meeting of the Florida Horticultural "Society at Ocala, 
Florida, May 7, 1920. 

Being closely allied with viticulture in the southern 
part of Texas for a number of years, we found such in- 
formation as we had in this line to be of much ad van tage 
to us when making a special study of the grape industry 
in Florida, which study we have closely followed for quite 
a period of years. Years ago our attention was attracted 
by a large wild grape vine probably of the Little Moun- 
tain variety, growing on the banks of the Nueces River 
in South Texas, the vines being about fifteen inches in 
diameter and reaching to the tops of the tallest aoks. Cu 
close investigation we learned of the scarcity of vine- 
yards, not only in South Texas, but along the entire Gulf 
Coast, and especially in Florida. Many a' dire tale of ex- 
perience have we heard from residents of these sections. 
Having visited many of the vineyards of the South and 
noting varieties closely and taking advantake of that 
great store of information learned first hand by such men 
as T. V. and W. B. Monson and Herman Jaeger, who 
spent many years experimenting with hybrids, we have 
now collected in our nurseries something over sixty va- 
rieties of grapes, exclusive of wild or native varieties. 
Many of these are crosses of two or more varieties and 
we are closely classifying them as to their adaptability 
for different soils and sections of the South. We find the 
Carman and the Jaeger, two of the best black grapes for 
this region, having yielded well and resisted disease re- 
markably well, especially when well cared for. The ex- 
perience of the Labrusca and Vinifera varieties of the 
Xorthenr states, in the extreme south, shows- that they are 
very short-lived here, succumbing quickly to disease, es- 
pecially phylloxera. 

The Vinifera varieties of Europe and California are 
found to do reasonably well only when grafted on Phyl- 
loxera resistant roots. 

By far the greater portion of our successful grapes for 
Florida are Bourquiniana and Lincesumii, the most dis- 
ease-resistant varieties yet discovered for Florida. Among 
the native grapes of this state is the sweet winter grape, 
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which is one of the best of the wild grapes for jelly pur- 
poses and arbor, a very strong grower and prolific yielder 
of big bunches but small berries; otherwise the Musca- 
dines are held the heavy yielders and the best arbor 
grapes of the South, producing very large berries, but not 
closely aligned in bunches. Owing to climatic conditions, 
we have found that grapes rip«n considerably earlier in 
Florida than in California or Texas, or in any other part 
of the United States, giving us much advantage, not only 
in the local markets, but also in- the northern markets. 
Last year they sold readily in the local markets of Flor- 
ida, at 25 to 40 cents per pound. The demand was strong 
and the supply was quite limited. They sold at 35 cents 
a pound down to the end of the season. 

Owing to the fact that most of our grapes ripen during 
the rainy season, we find it necessary to put the rows 
from 8 to 10 feet apart and the plants from 8 to 12 feet 
apart in the row, nsing the two wired Kniffen system for 
training the vines on, thns giving the fruit a better chance 
to dry, we having experienced no bad (Jects whatever, 
from the rains, the fruit drping in a few minutes when 
spread out thus on the vines. We have picked grapes 
from the heaviest loaded vines within half an hour after 
one ofour heaviest showers, with no ill results. 

Through many years of the experience of others and» 
about eight years of our own personal experience in thin 
state, we are now thoroughly convinced that we have sev- 
eral dozen well adapted varieties of bunch grapes for 
growing in the different parts of this state, long-lived and 
mostly heavily yielding, and. can be produced at a mini- 
mum cost, compared with the cost of producing other 
fruits in the state. Many of these grapes have been 
classed by the leading grape experts of the country as 
ranking with the best flavored grapes grown.. Their con- 
nection with the wild grapes of the South gives them a 
flavor distinctly their own and very delicious. About 
half a million new plants are being produced at this time 
in this state for next season's planting. We feel that 
this itself should speak volumes for the grape industry 
in this state. 

i. 
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HOW TO SAVE SWEET POTATOES 



Br C. E. Bbehm, 

Tennessee Division of Extension, 
in Southern Agriculturist . 

The 1920 sweet potato crop was estimated, July 1, at 
98,462,000 bushels. Last year the crop was 103,579,000 
bushels. Of this crop, 91,191,000 bushels will be produced 
in fifteen Southern States. 

This heavy production, in a relatively limited area 
makes it obvious that the crop cannot all be disposed of 
economically direct from the field. The bulk of it must 
be stored for distribution during the winter months. In 
recent years better methods of storage have been de- 
veloped and more care has been exercised in putting the 
crop in storage quarters so as to reduce the loss from 
rotting and decay. This is particularly true of the larger 
and experienced growers who have studied the crop from 
every angle, and as a result their losses are relatively 
small. There are many other growers, however, whose 
losses are large, and frequently this is due to ignorance 
'.or carelessness in handling. In spite of the best attention 
there will be a certain amount of loss in storage, but this 
can be materially reduced by. exercising proper precau- 
tions. 

The best method of storing is in a properly constructed 
house. In such quarters the potatoes can be kept dry, 
thoroughly cured, and the temperature controlled — all of 
which are absolutely essential for storing sweet potatoes 
successfully. They can be stored in other places, it is 
true, but the grower making a business of raising sweet 
potatoes in a rather large quantity will find it economy 
in the long run to have regular storage quarters specific- 
ally adapted for the crop. 

Before the crop is placed "in storage the house should be 
thoroughly dried out with a good fire for several hours. 
A thorough disinfection also should be given by spraying 
the interior with a solution of 5 -pounds of bluestone (cop- 
per sulphate) dissolved in 50 gallons of water. In case 
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Milestone is not obtainable, a spray made by mixing one 
quart of 40 per cent formaldehyde in 50 gallons of water 
may be used. The former spray is preferable. 

Disinfection is to control the black rot, which in the 
last few years has come to be* very common in most stor- 
age houses. This disease is caused by a fungus and may 
occur on any part of the underground parts of the plant. 
On the potato it manifests itself by dark-colored or nearly 
black spots, somewhat sunken and more or less circular 
on the surface. In the early stages these spots are small 
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Irish Potato Bajslng,. St. Johns County. Basting* District. 
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and nearly round, but under favorable conditions they 
merge together until frequently nearly the entire potato 
is .covered. All suoh potatoes have: a very disagreeable 
taste, which materially injures 1 their market value. 
Buyers will discriminate against sweet potatoes showing 
signs of black .rot on them. 

Black rot is spread on the seed sweet potatoes and slips 
and therefore, can^be carried from one locality to another. 
The; fungus, also, will live throughout the winter in the 
soil on the, remains of dead potato vines and show itself 
from year to year once it gets into the soil. The seed is 
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the medium on which it has been spread from one locality 
to another. Growers who do not have black rot in their 
fields should exercise extreme care that seed is purchased 
from growers and localities free of this disease. 

It is also spread in the storage house. Once getting in 
the house, it will live over on sweet potato refuse from 
year to year and spread rapidly on the new potatoes un- 
less the house is sprayed thoroughly before they are put 
in the house. This spray will not absolutely control nor 
cure already infected potatoes, but it will tend to reduce 
its spread and lessen the liability of clean stock becoming 
infected. 

At the time of digging, the potatoes should be handled 
carefully and not tossed or dumped recklessly from one 
receptacle to another. Such handling inevitably results 
in considerable loss from decay. The eating stock, the 
seed and the strings should each be separated out and 
stored separately. Potatoes above one and one-half inches 
in diameter may be classed as eating stock, while below 
that down to the strings can be classed as seed. Bruised 
and otherwise defective potatoes should be sorted out 
from the sound ones and either sold from the field or a 
short time* thereafter. It will hardly pay to attempt to 
keep them for any length of time in storage. 

As the freshly dug potatoes are brought into the house 
a slow fire should be maintained to dry off the moisture 
that will be caused by sweating. Begin at the back end 
of the bins and fill them all up uniformly rather than fill 
up one bin and then the next, and ao on. After the crop 
is in the house a temperature of 80 to 85 degrees Fahren- 
heit ,or slightly higher, with plenty of ventilation, should 
be maintained for a period of ten days to two weeks, de- 
pending on the weather. Plenty of ventilation is very 
important, and with this object in view all doors, 
windows and ventilators ought to be left open to let the 
moisture-saturated air escape, even if some difficulty may 
be encountered in maintaining the desired temperature. 
At night the doors and windows may be closed, as well 
as on cloudy days. However, some of the ventilators in 
-the floor and ceiling should be kept open throughout the 
• entire curing period, even on cloudy and rainy days. The 
air inside the house must always be kept warmer than the 
outside temperature during the curing period. This pre- 
vents moisture being deposited on the walls and ceiling. 
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When air warms it expands and takes np moisture. When, 
it cools it contracts and gives off moisture. This is why 
it is necessary to let the moisture-laden air escape by 
ventilation. 

After the potatoes are thoroughly cured the tempera- 
,ture should be gradually reduced to 55 degrees Fahren- 
heit and kept as near that point as possible during the 
storage season. The condition of the potatoes and not 
the length of time they have been in the curing process 
determines when to stop firing. When the potatoes to- 
ward the top of the storage bins begin to sprout slightly 
it is time to stop firing. If the temperature goes below 
48 degrees P. a fire should be made, or the house opened 
in the middle of the day when the temperature is high 
enough. When the temperature goes above 60 degrees F. 
the house should be opened in the cool part of the day to 
lower the temperature to 54 or 55 degrees F. and then 
closed. In mild weather the ventilators in the roof may 
be partly open all the, time, but they should be closed in 
cloudy and cold weather. 

Thermometers should be located on the bin supports on 
the level with the floor 6f the bins. I have seen them 
many times located four or five feet above the floor of 
the bin. In this position they are more convenient to look 
at, but they do not serve their'purpose half as efficiently. 
The reason for this is that the temperature varies at dif- 
ferent points in the house. The temperature at the top 
of the bin may be several degrees higher than at the bot- 
tom, and it may prove safe for the potatoes at the top, 
but disastrous for those at the bottom. This is especially 
true on cold nights, where the difference of a few degrees 
might prove disastrous to the potatoes in the bottom of 
the bins. 

In spite of the best of care, some rotting will occur. 
Under no circumstances should any attempt be made to 
work over the bins and sort out the rotting ones and then 
replace the sound ones. If there seems to be considerable 
evidence or rotting in some bins the contents of these bins 
had better be marketed as soon as possible. If only a 
limited amount of rotten ones appear, let them go until 
the contents of the bins are to be marketed. Potatoes 
should not be disturbed until they are taken out of the 
house and then they should be shipped to market imme- 
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diately. Picking over and disturbing the potatoes hastens 
decay. i ... . , . , 

When removing potatoes from the house for market 
avoid having,, them become chilled, as will be the case on 
very cold days. This hastens decay also. 

i' • hi • ••■:. '^jiii — • 

A Southern Mbthod 

Fitz Argo, in Southern Agriculturist. 

For several years I have had remarkable success in 
keepmg sweet potatoes. I preserve them the year round, 
often throwing some out of my bank at digging time 
when cleaning up for the new crop. 

I think it is a mistaken idea to wait for frost to dig- 
Sometimes they are ready long before, and sometimes 
they are very immature at frost. Such a crop is almost 
sure to rot. My way is to watch the vines. Well-de- 
veloped vines generally begin to yellow the leaves by 
October 1 in this latitude. Select a fair, dry time, and 
use care in digging and handling. Sled and mule, with 
tubs and other vessels, sitting low on the ground, is best 
to haul on. It eliminates much work in lifting as well as 
avoids many bruises. Have a perfectly dry, warm house. 
Clean it out well and sprinkle with lime. Lay on this 
lime-sprinkled dirt floor from 4 to 6 inches of clean, dry 
pine straw and leaves. Put the tubers on this straw 
carpet and cover them with straw the same depth as on 
the floor. Ne*t cover as nearly air-tight as possible, 
straw, potatoes' and alL with dirt taken from the field in 
whieh the potatoes grew. When the wrapping up process 
is completed, scratch's hole 4 or 5 inches wide in the very 
top of the pile and leave them alone. Do not be alarmed 
at the "sweating," which begins immediately. For some 
time the top ones that you can see in- the hole will be 
completely drenched with this evaporation from those 
below. This seasoning out process is the salvation of the 
potatoes. It is the nearest substitute to kiln-drying. 
Leave this hole open until there is danger of a freeze, or 
until the yams cease to sweat. Then cover the hole with 
the straw and dirt. Let Jthe whole pile remain thus until 
spring. What are needed for table use may be removed 
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carefully from the bottom and closed up as before. Go 
through thM..wh£le-j?ro<!edure; <j£ tdiggjftg,c4trawing and 
dirting the same day. If you have more than you can 
care for in one day, attend to what you dig, and begin 
afresh the next day on another pile. I think this very- 
important. Do not sort. or cull except to throw out the 
cut and rotten ones. It only involves more handling and 
delays the banking. 
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SWEET POTATO GRADES 

Br M. 0. Gat, 

Secretary Farm Bureau, Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 

It costs a great deal more to market a crop now than 
formerly. Containers have doubled in price within the 
last four years and freight rates have increased. This 
makes it all the more necessary that we grade our farm 
products and restrict our shipments to include only the 
better grades. Our Southern sweet potatoes have been 
discriminated against on the distant markets because of 
their unattractive appearance. To overcome this preju- 
dice, we should grade very carefully and ship in attrac- 
tive packages. 

Recently the United States Bureau of Markets recom- 
mended grades for sweet potatoes. The specifications 
are as follows: 

U. S. Grade No. 1. 

U. S. Grade No. 1 shall consist of sound sweet potatoes 
of similar varietal characteristics which are practically 
free from dirt or other foreign matter, frost injury, de- 
cay, bruises, cuts, scars, cracks, and damage caused by 
heat, disease, insects (including weevils), or mechanical 
or other means. 

The diameter of each sweet DOtato shall not be less 
than one and three-quarter inmes nor more than three 
and one-half inches, and the length shall not be less than 
four inches nor more than ten inches, but the length may • 
be less than four inches if the diameter is two and one- 
quarter inches or more. 

In order to allow for variations incident to commer- 
cial grading and handling, 5 per cent, by weight, of any 
lot may not meet the requirements as to diameter and 
length, and, in addition, 6 per cent, by weight, may be 
below the remaining requirements of the grade. 

Any lot in which the diameter is not less than one and 
a half inches and which contains a greater percentage 
by weight of sweet potatoes below one and three-quarters 
inches than is permitted in U. S. Grade No. 1, but which 
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otherwise meets the requirements of such grade shall be 
designated as D. S. Grade No. 1 Medium. 

Any lot in which the length is not less than six inches 
nor more than twelve inches and which contains a great- 
er percentage by weight of sweet potatoes above ten 
inches in length than is permitted in U. 8. Grade No. 1, 
but which otherwise meets the requirements fo such grade 
shall be designated as U. 8. Grade No. 1 Long. 

U. 8. Grade No. 2. 

U. 8. Grade No. 2 shall consist of sound sweet potatoes 
of similar varietal characteristics, not meeting the re ; 
quirements of the foregoing grades, which are free from 
serious damage caused by dirt or other foreign matter, 
frost injury, decay, bruises, cuts, scars, cracks, heat, dis- 
ease, insects, or mechanical or other means, and which 
are not less than one and a half inches nor more than 
three and a half inches in diameter. 

In order to allow for variations incident to commer- 
cial grading and handling, 5 per cent by weight of any 
lot may not meet the requirements as to diameter, and, 
in addition, 6 per cent by weight may be below the re- 
maining requirements of this grade. 

U. 8. Jumbo Gkadb 

U. 8. Jumbo Grade shall consist of sound sweet pota- 
toes of similar varietal characteristics, which are free 
from serious damage caused by dirt or other foreign mat- 
ter, frost, injury, decay, bruises, cuts, scars, cracks, heat, 
disease, insects, or mechanical or other means, and which 
are not less than three and a half inches in diameter. 

In order to allow for variations incident to commer- 
cial grading and handling, 5 per cent by weight of any 
lot may be less than the diameter prescribed, and, in ad- 
dition, 6 per cent by weight may be below the remaining 
requirements of this grade. 

U. 8. Grade No. 3. 

U. 8. Grade No. 3 shall consist of sweet potatoes not 
meeting the requirements of any of the foregoing grades. 

"Practically free" means that the appearance shall not 
be injured to an extent readily apparent upon casual ex- 
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amination of the lot, and that any damage from the 
causes mentioned can be removed without appreciable in- 
crease m waste over that which would occur if the sweet 
potatoes were perfect. 

"Diameter" means the greatest , dimension at right 
angles to any portion of a central line runming through 
the sweet potato from stem end to root end. ' 

"Free from serious damage" means that any damage 
from the causes mentioned can be removed without in- 
crease in waste of more than 10 per cent by weight over 
that which would occur if the sweet potatoes were per- 
fect. 

j 
Containers foe Sweet Potatoes 

Except under abnormal conditions the sweet potato 
will probably be a comparatively cheap food product, and 
a large part of the crop will be sold locally or shipped 
in bulk to nearby markets. A great many farmers be- 
lieve that grading and shipping in containers will great- 
ly increase the cost -to the consumer and thereby cut 
down consumption. The housewife quits buying sweet 
potatoes because of the frequent experience of getting po- 
tatoes which are cut, bruised and decayed and not be- 
cause of the price. She knows that it is cheaper to buy 
five pounds of sound potatoes at six cents a pound than 
to pay two cents a pound for ten pounds and then have 
to work and trim to get enough for one pie. If we con- 
sider all losses in bulk shipment it is evident that we 
could well afford to ship in containers, paticularly in the 
winter months. 

Efficiency, cost, and market preferences are the prin- 
cipal joints to be considered in the selection of a contain- 
er. There is practically no difference in the cost and ef- 
ficiency of the crate, hamper and bushel basket. The 
trade in mid-western and northern markets objects to the 
crate on the ground that it is not a good display contain- 
er. The crate is popular with the storage house men in 
the South because it can be used in the field, storage 
house, and in the shipping to market. In the long run 
it will probably pay to use lug boxes in harvesting and 
storing, and hampers or bushel baskets in shipping.' No 
matter what container is used, the product should be 
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carefully graded and the package well filled. The ham- 
per and the basket,* if properly constructed,, will meet al- 
most every requirement. . i > • • ■ .. ■ 

There is no good reason why the crate should not prove 
satisfactory. The California growers ehip sweet pota- 
toes quite successfully in crates holding a hundred 
pounds. >,....• 
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SUNFLOWERS 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 

Office of Drug, Poisonous and Oil Plant Investigations. 

The sunflower has been cultivated to some extent in 
almost all parts of the United States either as an or- 
namental plant, for its seed, or as a silage crop. 

The Sunflower as a Seed Crop 

The sunflower has been grown as a seed crop chiefly 
in California, Illinois, Indiana and Missouri. When cul- 
tivated for this purpose it does well wherever the soil and 
climatic conditions are favorable for the production of 
good crops of corn.' Land to be planted to sunflowers is 
prepared as it would be for planting to corn. Sunflower 
seeds may be safely planted somewhat earlier than corn, 
as late spring frosts do not kill the young plants.. How- 
ever, where the season is fairly long, they may be planted 
on lands which have remained too wet for cultivation un- 
til 2 or 3 weeks after the season for planting corn is past 
The seeds may be planted by hand or whith a corn 
planter, about 2 inches deep, in hills 3 feet apart in rows 
3 or 3Vk feet apart. From 4 to 8 pounds of seed are re- 
quired to an acre. The Mammoth Russian variety is pre- 
ferred for seed production. When the plants are 8 to 10 
inches tall they are thinned, leaving two to each hill. 
The crop is cultivated in practically the same manner as 
corn. 

Sunflowers grown for seed are generally harvested just 
before the seeds are quite ripe enough to shatter, usually 
the middle of September. Various methods of harvesting 
and thrashing are employed. Frequently a wagon with 
a tight box fitted with one high side-board is drawn along 
side the rows, the heads are cut off with a stout, sharp 
knife, and thrown into the wagon box and against the 
side-board, whereby a large part of the seed is shelled 
out. A workman in the wagon uses a stout stick or curry- 
comb to remove any seed remaining in the head, which is 
then thrown upon the ground. In this manner three men 
usually harvest and thrash at least on acre a day. Some- 
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times a pea or small grain thrasher is used to separate the 
seeds from the heads. Except with very small crops, the 
use of a machine will effect a large saving of time and 
labor in. thrashing. The seed is cleaned on a fanning 
mill, spread out on a floor, and turned at intervals until 
thoroughly dry, since new seed tends to become musty 
if stored in large quantities. 

Yield and Prices 



The yield of seed is quite variably and depends largely 
upon the nature of the soil and the character of the sea- 
son. Under very favorable conditions the yield may 
reach 2,000 pounds per acre, but usually ranges from 800 
to 1,200 pounds per acre. The weight per bushel of seed 
varies from 25 to "35 pounds, averaging about 30 pounds. 
Prior to the war the estimated cost of producing sun- 
flowers in this country was nine to twelve dollars per 
acre. The price for the seed secured by growers ranged 
from 2 to 4 cents per pound. On a basis of a yield of 
1,000 pounds per acre and a price of 3 cents per pound, 
the net return to the grower was not far from |20.00 per 
acre. The current price of sunflower seeds is 4 or 5 
times the pre-war figure. 

Uses of Sunflower Seed 

Sunflower seeds are extensively used as feed for poul- 
try and birds, and are often fed to farm animals to im- 
prove their physical condition. The seeds are rich in fat 
and protein, and it is usually preferred to mix them with 
other grains in feeding. Under pressure sunflower seeds 
yield about 20 per cent of oil, the higher grades of which 
are edible. The poorer grades are useful in soap mak- 
ing, wool dressing, in paints and in certain kinds of var- 
nish. The cake left after the extraction of the oil by 
pressure has a feeding value approximately equal to that 
of the cake resulting from the expression of corn oil or 
linseed oil. It is doubtful whether sunflower oil could 
now be manufactured at a profit, owing to the present 
high price of the seed and the relatively low prices of 
other oils with which it would come into competition. 
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THE Sun^loweb as a SiiAqb Csdr 

Experiments with sunflowers as a siiage crop have 
been Tarried on for several years in a number of states, 
for the most part with gratifying results. The variety 
generally grown is the Mammoth Russian, seed of which 
may be obtained from local dealers or the larger seed 
houses. The viability of the seed should be tested before 
sowing. Under ordinary conditions when planted alone, 
the seed is sown at the rate of 8 to 10 pounds per acre, 
under irrigation 12 to 15 pounds, and when mixed with 
corn about 4 pounds. The seed may be sown with a grain 
drill set to space the rows the same as for corn. When 
well up the plants are thinned to stand 6 to 8 inches 
apart in the row, or 12 inches apart if under irrigation. 

Sunflowers for silage are cultivated like fodder corn 
and at about the same expense. They are cut when a lit- 
tle more than one-half the seed is in the milk stage. In 
harvesting, the corn binder is used, but many crops are 
cut by hand. The plants are run through an ordinary 
ensilage cutter and siloed like corn. 

Yields of green forage reported have ranged from 5 
to 10 tons per acre under dry-land conditions, and from 
20 to 30 tons per acre where sufficient 'moisture was 
available. These yields range from 50 to 200 per cent 
greater than that of corn grown under similar conditions. 

Under conditions of soil and climate especially favor- 
able for the growing of corn, sunflowers make a rank 

growth, are hard to handle and frequently offer no ad- 
vantage over corn for silage. Sunflowers promise to be- 
come a. useful silage crop on soils not entirely adapted 
to corn, and in. regions where the growing season is too 
cool for the production of large yields of silage corn. 
The crop is more resistant to drought than corn, and has 
given yields of GO per cent greater than corn under the 
same severe drought conditions. It is also mnch more re- 
sistant to. frost than, corn, and usually remains, green 
from 2 to -3 weeks after corp has:been.cut by frost- 
Preliminary tests with sunflower silage indicate that 
its feeding value Is about the same as thatof corn silage. 
Sunflowers when cut, dried and fed as stover are also said 
to show a good feeding value. 
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rfl OF THE SUNPLOWEB 

The sunflowef- plant is niore or fess elubjeet to the at- 
tacks of several plant diseases and insect pests. One of 
these is a rust which has caused Very serious damage in 
some sections, especially where the crop has been grown 
for several seasons in Succession. The sunflow'er weevil 
frequently attacks the sunflower seed before it ha» 'rip- 
ened sufficiently to be harvested, and in some sections 
of the United States where sunflowers have been grown 
for several years in succession the. ravages of this pest 
have caused the -crop to be abandoned. Systematic rota- 
tion of the sunflower with other crops has been recom- 
mended in weevil -infested areas. In Bame places cut- 
worms have proved troublesome, and in others grasshop- 
pers have destroyed the entire crop. 

Sunflower heads, when they are ripening, are very at- 
tractive to birds, whose depredations frequently cause 
heavy losses of seed. 

W. W. STOCKBEKGER, 
Physiologist in Charge of Drug, Poisonous 
and Oil Plant Investigation. 
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MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR CANE SO AS 

TO PREVENT CRYSTALIZATION 

AND FERMENTATION 

By J. K. Dale and C. B. Hudson. 

Pure sugar cane syrup is a wholesome and delicious 
food product. A more extensive consumption and a larger 
production would react to the benefit of both the con- 
sumer and the producer. However, the tendency of su- 
gar cane syrup to crystallize and ferment has been an ob- 
stacle to extending its marketable territory and hence 
has curtailed production. Sugar cane syrup if evaporated 
too thick will crystallize, while, on the other hand, a 
thin syrup is very likely to ferment in warm weather un- 
less it has been packed with proper sterilization in air- 
tight containers. Marketing in bulk is impossible ex- 
cept during cool weather and cold storage warehousing 
must be resorted to if cane syrup is to be held in barrels 
any length of time during warm weather. 

A thick sugar syrup will not ferment as readily as a 
thin syrup. Corn syrup or glucose at a density of 42° 
Baume (19.50% water) is transported and stored during 
-the warmest weather without fermentation. Experi- 
ments have shown that sugar cane syrup of this density 
also does not readily, ferment in warm weather. Ordi- 
narily, however, a sugar cane syrup containing as little 
as 19.5% water will crystallize almost solid. The prob- 
lem, therefore, of making a cane syrup that will not fer- 
ment and so can be transported, stored and marketed in 
bulk throughout the year develops into a problem of mak- 
ing a syrup that will not crystallize when evaporated to 
a water content of less than 20%. 

The sweetness of cane juice is due to cane sugar (chem- 
ically known as "sucrose") and invert sugar. The for- 
mer, sucrose, is present in very much larger amount than 
the latter, but the sweetnes or flavor is not dependent 
upon the relative proportions of these sugars. Sucrose 
crystallizes, or separates out from solution, very readily 
while invert sugar does not readily crystallize. By de- 
creasing the proportion of sucrose in cane juice and in- 
creasing proportionately the amount of invert sugar' the 
sweetness will not be diminished, while the tendency of 
the finished syrup to undergo crystallization will be 
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greatly lessened. The process of transforming sncrose 
into invert sugar is called inversion, and is one of the 
most frequently occurring chemical reactions taking 
place in nature. A good example of this process is the 
manufacture of honey by bees. Honey is principally in- 
vert sugar, while it is mainly cane sugar or sucrose that 
the bees collect from plants and flowers. 

Transformation of sucrose to invert sugar on a large 
scale can be brought about in several ways: by a very 
long boiling with water, by boiling with acids or by the 
action of an extract obtained from yeast, which is called 
"invertase." For the purpose of manufacturing a heavy 
bodied sugar cane syrup that will not crystallize a par- 
tial transformation or inversion of the sncrose into in- 
vert sugar can readily and easily be accomplished by the 
use of a little yeast extract, or, as it is generally called, 
"invertase." 

* invertase is a substance chemically classified as an 
enzyme. The cheapest and most available material from 
which to prepare invertase is yeast. When brewer's yeast 
can be obtained as a by-product of the manufacture of ce- 
real beverages it furnishes a cheap source of supply for 
the preparation of this enzyme. Invertase as it is used 
to invert sugar in the manufacture of cane syrup is a 
brown liquid with a peculiar though not disagreeable 
taste. On first appearance it may seem that this liquid, 
when added to cane juice, would affect the flavor of the 
finished syrup, but this is not the case, as it is necessary 
to use such a small amount of this yeast extract that the 
pleasant flavor of the finished product is in no way af- 
fected. 

Method foe the Use op Invertase in thb Manofacturb 
of Cane Syrup 






The manufacture of a sugar cane syrup that will not 
crystallize, using invertase as the inverting agent, necessi- 
tates evaporation of the cane juice to syrup in two stages. 
The juice is first evaporated to a semi-syrup of a density 
about 20° Baume and the invertase is then added. In- 
vertase does not act instantaneously In transforming 
sucrose into invert sugar, but several hours must be al- 
lowed for this process to take place. After sufficient of 
the sucrose has been transformed into invert sugar the 
semi-syrup is evaporated to a heavy bodied finished syrup. 
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The above is the principal innovation in the manufac- 
turing procefes. Instead of cooking the juice directly to 
eyrup as is usually done there must be' a' break 'in' flie 
evaporation at" which point the invertase' is added and 
then given a sufficient length of time to get in its work 
of ' transforming sucrose into invert sugar before the 
evaporation ' can be finished. ; --'- 

Besides the above very essential point' in the proper 
carrying out of this process there axe several other points 
which must be observed. 

First. The density or Baume of the partially evaporated 
cane juice to which the invertase is added. Invertase acts 
rapidly upon sucrose in dilute solutions, ■ but in 
concentrated liquors £he rate of its action is great- 
ly reduced. The concentration at which the rate 
of inversion begins to be very materially reduced 
is 20° Baume measured at 60° Fahrenheit. The 
first evaporation of cane juice should not be car- 
ried beyond this point Qn the pther hand, it is de- 
sirable that the first evaporation be carried to as near 
this density as possible so that the least storage capacity 
^'•possible will 'be required for this seini-syrup during the 
period wbile the invertase is acting upon ,.it. 

Secopd. The temperature of the cane juice liquor at the 
time of adding the invertase- The action of ipvertase 
in transforming sucrose to invert sugar is great- 
ly influenced by the temperature. A }ow tempera- 
ture the action is vary plow, but the rate of 
inversion increases rapidly with an increase in 
temperature until a inaxinnim rate is reached at about 
140° P. At temperatures higher than this the invertase 
• is rapidly destroyed. Hence, to get the maximum trans- 
formation of cane sugar to invert sugar in a cane juice 
liquor the invertase' should be added to the liquor when 
the temperature of the latter ie near, but not above, 
140° F. It is also desirable that the temperature be 
"" maintained near this point during the entire period al- 
lowed for the action of the invertase. However, If inver- 
tase be added to a large volume of cane juice liquor at 
this temperature and the tank containing the liquor be 
covered, this liquor will cool so sldwly that for all prac- 
tical purposes the temperature will be high enough dur- 
ing the time necessary for inverting action to take place- 
Third. The acidity of the cane juice liquor. In- 
vertase exerts its greatest activity in a Slight 
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ly acid sugar eolation. To get proper efficiency from an 
invertase preparation the cane jnice liquor should be dis- 
tinctly acid to litmus. This point should give no diffi- 
culty, as cane juice is always slightly acid, and this acid- 
ity is just about the proper degree to get the best results 
from invertase. 

Fourth. The amount of invertase to be used and the 
length of time to be allowed for its action. These two 
factors are dependent largely upon one another. 
A smaller amount of invertase can be used and 
a longer time allowed for its action, or a larger 
amount of invertase may be added to the cane 
juice liquor and the time allowed for its invert- 
ing action shortened. In the operation of a syrup plant 
employing the invertase- method herein described, it was 
found convenient to allow twelve hours for the inverting 
time; that is to say, twelve hours from the time the in- 
vertase was added to the semi-syrup until commencing 
its final evaporation to syrup. Allowing this period of 
time for the inverting action to take place, it was found 
necessary to add 3 pints of invertase per 100 gallons of 
semi-syrup to obtain sufficient transformation of sucrose 
to invert sugar to prevent crystallization in the finished 
syrup. If the above points are kept in mind and care- 
fully observed no difficulty will be experienced in manu- 
facturing a eyrup with invertase that will not crystal- 
lize. 

Equipment Needeo fob Making Sybup by thb Invertase 

Process 



Since syrup made by this process must be evaporated 
in two stages, for continuous operation two evaporators 
should be used. Two tanks for treatment of the semi- 
syrup with the invertase are also essential. The evapora- 
tors may be of any of the usual types, though it is de- 
sirable that the second or finishing evaporator be of the 
non-conitinuous type so that a definite amount of the semi- 
syrup can be evaporated to finished syrup, for thus a more 
uniform product can be obtained. The size of the evapora- 
tors and also of the tanks will, of course, depend upon the 
amount of cane it is planned to grind per day. The nec- 
essary size of the invertase treatment tanks can be esti- 
mated from the following data: Ten (10) tons of cane 
will give about 1,500 gallons of juice. This amount of 
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juice will make 600 gallons of semi-syrup of 20° Baume 
density, and this in turn will make 220 gallons of syrup 
of 42° Baume measured at 60° F. For a syrup plant in 
which it is planned to grind ten tons of cane per day of 
twelve hours, two tanks of a capacity of at least 600 gal- 
lons each should be provided. The above suggested equip- 
ment is planned on the assumption that the syrup plant 
will operate approximately twelve hours a day, shutting 
' down each night for approximately the same length of 
time. The procedure would then be to fill one tank each 
day with 20° Baume semi-syrup from the first evaporator, 
add the invertase at the time of shutting down, then the 
next day evaporate this semi-syrup to finished Byrup, us- 
ing the second evaporator. While this first tank of semi- 
syrup is being evaporated to finished syrup in the sec- 
ond evaporator the first evaporator would be evaporating 
mill juice to semi-syrup and discharging it into the other 
tank. Thus a continuous operation would be maintained, 
one tank being filled each day with 20° Baume semi-syrup 
and one tank being emptied each day. One evaporator 
would be inconstant use evaporating juice to 20° Baume 
semi-syrup and the other evaporator would be in constant 
use evaporating the 20° Baume semi-syrup made the pre- 
vious day to finished syrup. By this procedure each "tank 
of semi-syrup would stand over night, thus giving a suf- 
ficient period for the action of the invertase. Of course 
the first evaporator would be piped to discharge into 
either tank and each tank would be piped to discharge, 
into the second evaporator. 

DlRBCTIONS FOB OPERATION 

Although the points to be observed in the manufacture 
*"»» of a non-crystallizable sirup with invertase haye been 
given above, these points may be concretely summed up 
in the following directions for operation. Evaporate the 
cane juice from the mill or clari'flers in any type of evap- 
orator but do not carry the evaporation farther than to 
a density of 20° Baume.* Run this semi-syrup into a tank 
which may be of any convenient shape or material, but 
should be large enough to hold the entire day'B run of 
• ■ i 

•By this should be understood 20* Baume when toe measurement Is 
made at a temperature of about SO" F. If this measurement Is made on 
the boiling hot semi-syrup the Baume spindle ahonld read only 15-16*. - 
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20° Baume semi-syrup. At the end of the day's run ob- 
serve the temperature of the semi-syrup in the tank. ' If 
the temperature is above 140° F. cool the liquor to this 
temperature. If the temperature is already below 140° 
F., or if it has been cooled to 140° F., add the invertase 
in the proportion of 3 pints of invertase for each 100 gal- 
lons of semi-syrup in the tank. Stir well and cover .the 
tank. Allow this tank of semi-syrup with the added in- 
vertase to stand all night and the next day evaporate to 
syrup as rapidly as possible. The resulting syrup should 
have a density of 42° Baume when measured after it has 
cooled to atmospheric temperature. This means that the 
syrup should be cooked to a Baume reading 36-87° when 
the measurement is made in a sample of the boiling hot 
syrup taken directly -from the evaporator. These direc- 
tions should be followed as closely as possible but slight 
variations will not materially affect the result. For in- 
stance, the recommended density of 20° Baume should 
be taken as a standard but a deviation of 2 or 3 degrees 
either way is permissible. The same may be said of the 
temperature. The temperature of the semi-syrup should 
preferably be at 140° F. when the invertase is added, but 
a range of 5° higher or 10° lower may be allowed. Three 
(3) points of invertase to 100 gallons of semi-syrup has 
been found to bring about sufficient inversion of suc- 
rose to invert sugar to prevent crystallisation. The ad- 
dition, of a larger amount of invertase than this propor- 
tion will only result in the inversion of more sucrose than 
is necessary, but this will in no way injure the finished 
syrup. The choice of twelve hours for the action of the 
invertase on the semi-syrup is made as being a conven- 
ient length of time. An hour or two less time will not 
greatly affect the result. A slightly longer time will only 
result in a somewhat greater inversion of the sucrose 
which will not be objectionable. The method above out- 
lined can be used in both large and small syrup plants. 

Advantages of the Method 

The process of making cane syrup as described above iB 
naturally a little more troublesome and expensive than 
the present very simple -methods employed in our South- 
ern States with the exception of Louisiana. However, 
the avantages that" will result from the manufacture of a 
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better product, one that will not crystallize or readily 
ferment, should far more than counter-balance the ad- 
ditional trouble and expense involved in this process. 
Syrup made by this method ran also be packed in fiber 
containers with much more satisfactory results than 
syrup made by the usual methods. 

Trial Demonstrations of this Kind 

This method of. preventing fermentation and crystallization may 
be easily tritd on a small scale at a negligible expense, or the par- 
pose of making a small trial run it is only necessary to have two 
or three clean barrels In which semi-syrup may be placed. Any 
other suitable container may be used. Large mills will probably 
al ready have extra tanks or other containers which can be used. 
An appropriate amount of seml-syrup of approximately 20° Baunie 
is prepared and placed in the barrels 'or other containers, the 
temperature is adjusted to as near 140° Fahrenheit as possible, 
the proper amount of invertase Is added and the semi-syrup, after 
thorough mixing, is allowed to stand over night. The regular 
process used by the syrup maker Is then interrupted for a suffi- 
cient length of time next day to evaporate the seml-syrup to fin- 
ished syrup. If, however, this method is adopted as a permanent 
process two evaporators must, of course, be used and two add! 
tlonal tanks provided as already indicated. 

The Bureau of Chemistry will, so far as possible, furnish, upon 
request, during the season of 1930 a sufficient amount of invertase 
free of charge to any syrup producer who wishes to try this 
method on a small scale and will send a representative to give 
a demonstration of the method. There will be no expense Co the 
syrup producer for this demonstration. Those who wish a de- 
monstration of the method should write immediately to the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.. stating the approximate date when they will begin making 
syrup and the approximate date when, they will finish. If it ap- 
pears at the end of the season that a sufficient number of syrup 
makers wish to use this method as a permanent process the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry will try to arrange a plan whereby some manu- 
facturer or manufacturers will supply invertase In large amounts 
for the season of 1921. The cost of such invertase, when sup- 
plied for the season of 1921, will depend to a considerable extent 
on the demand and the amount used; Its cost, when figured on the 
basis 'of a gallon of syrup, should, however, be quite small. Further 
Information regarding this matter can be given syrup makers by 
the Bureau of Chemistry after the close of the present season. 

Thb Gilbert-Stevens Process 

At Jacksonville, Florida, a process has been developed 
for the preparation of cane sirup before evaporation, 
which, it is claimed, prevents fermentation : It is known 
as the Gilbert-Stevens process. The fermenting elements 
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are extracted by scientific process before the juice is 
boiled, as no kndwn method will completely remove them 
after they have been thoronghly cooked into the sirup. 
The removal of the gums, albumens, starches, resins and 
other alien elements and excess acids is necessary in or- 
der to prevent fermentation. It is also claimed for this 
process that sufficient inversion takes place to prevent 
crystallization. 
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MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR CANE SYRUP 
ON SMALL SCALE 

Contribution from the Bureau of Chemistry, V. 8. D. A. 

The growing demand for syrup made from the full cane 
juice has led many people to try to obtain this product 
directly from the farmer, just as they endeavor to get 
maple syrup from an owner of a maple grove. As a re- 
sult the Department of Agriculture has been receiving 
many requests from growers of small acreage of cane for 
information as to the proper methods of making a small 
quantity of syrup either for home use or for a special 
market. The Department has published no specific bulle- 
tins on this subject, although methods for making the 
syrup from sugar cane are practically the same as those 
used for the manufacture of syrup on a small scale from 
sorghum cane, which is discussed in Farmers' Bulletin 
No. 477. The chief difference in making syrup from su- 
gar cane and from sorghum lies in the fact that in sor- 
ghum cane there is considerable Starch which is expressed 
from the cane and which should be al-owed to sette be- 
fore the juice is run to the evaporator. Sugar cane pos- 
sesses none of this starch and, therefore, the sugar cane 
juice need not be allowed to settle 

The following directions for making of syrup from su- 
gar cane have been prepared by the Sugar Laboratory 
of the Department: 

In the making of syrup from sugar cane on a small 
scale, the farmer must use some form of mill, either an 
upright, two-roller or three-roller mill driven by horse 
power, or a vertical three-roller mill driven by horse pow- 
er, gasoline, or steam. In some cases a group of came 
raisers on as mall scale can establish a mill for common 
use, or the owner of a mill may grind cane for others at 
a fixed charge. These small mills cost from 25 to 75 dol- 
lars. In the use of them, it is necessary for some one 
to feed the stalks one or more at a time into the mill. 
The residue cane known as bagasse is too wet to be used 
directly for fuel. 

The juice from the mill should be caught in a barrel or 
tank and can be taken in buckets to the boiling appa- 
ratus, or may be caught in a wooden trough with a pipe 
connection to the evaporator. Before the juice is put in 
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the boiling pan -it should be strained through a cheese- 
cloth or a wire-mesh seive somewhat finer than an ordi- 
nary window screen. This • removes the solid particles 
from the cane and helps to improve the eolor and flavor 
of the syrup. 

The simplest form of evaporator, and yet one that will 
produce good syrup, is a large, shallow, oblong pan which 
may have a metal bottom and wooden sides. This is 
placed immediately over some form of furnace. This pan 
may be divided by numerous partitions into separate small 
pans, or a number of separate pans may be used. The 
juice as it is heated up to the proper point and skimmed 
is then ladled into the next pan, -so that the fresh juice 
starts in at the beginning and the last pan contains the 
finished syrup. 

In no case should fresh juice be added to cooked juice 
after it has been boiled downi, as this will produce a 
dark, ill flavored syrup and prevent the proper removal 
of all scum through the sucessive pans. The lightest- 
colored and best-flavored syrup is produced by boiling 
the juice as rapidly as possible and removing the syrup 
as soon as it has properly thickened. The best practice 
is to keep the juice boiling so as to have not more 
than an inch of boiling syrup in the successive pans in 
order to induce clear boiling. 

As soon as the fresh juice begins to boil in the first 
pan, which should be over a hot part of the fire, a cer- 
tain quantity of scum rises to the surface. This scum 
should be raked to the side and scooped out. Removal 
of this scum is absolutely necessary to produce a flne- 
flavored and good-colored syrup. This scum results from 
the fact that the juice of the sugar cane contains album- 
inous substances like the white of an egg, which curdle 
on heating and by curdling take up the floating material, 
and clear the juice. The boiling of the juice in the 
first pan should be continued until the heavy scum no 
longer comes to the surface. It should then be ladled 
into the second pan or partition. The purpose of the 
second pan or partition. The purpose of the first pan. is 
to clarify the juice. Boiling in the second pan or parti- 
tion should be continued until the juice has become a thin 
syrup. The further heating which the juice receives in 
the second pan wUl cause other matter in solution in 
the juice to come to the top and this,, again, should be 
skimmed. When the juice has become a thin syrnp and 
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skimmings no longer rise to the surface, it should be 
ladled into the third pan which is back toward the stack 
of the furnace. In this pan the syrup should be boiled 
until it is sufficiently thick. 

Those familiar with syrup making can tell, from a 
peculiar breaking of bubbles on the surface of the liquid, 
when it has reached the necessary thickness. Others de- 
termine this by dropping a little of the syrup from a cup 
and noting the way in which the liquid drops and the 
size of the drops. This method, however, cannot be 
recommended to beginners in syrup making. These 
should provide themselves with a Baume hydrometer (a 
closed glass tube weighted at one end so as to float up- 
right; on one side of the tube is given a scale, like the 
scale on a thermometer, and the point to which the tube 
sinks in the liquid shows the density of the liquid; the 
scale is divided from up to 50). Place the syrup in a 
deep tin cup and allow the hydrometer to settle in the 
syrup. The point on the scale at the top of the liquid 
can be read upon the stem of the tube. When the hy- 
drometer comes to rest at from 32 to 35 on the scale, the 
syrup has reached its proper density. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the hot syrup is thinner than 
the same syrup after it is cold. One can readily experi- 
ment for himself and determine the density at which to 
stop boiling his particular cane juice. 

Cans or other containers should be sterilized by scald- 
ing in boiling water. The syrup should be poured in 
these hot, and the "container immediately sealed. It is 
then best to cool the syrup as rapidly as possible by the 
use of cold water around the cans, as syrup allowed to 
cool gradually often gets darker. 

To Prevent Crystallizatiox 

Sometimes when syrup is not accurately made it shows 
crystallization into sugar after standing a week or so. 
This crystallization results either from evaporating the 
juice to too thick a syrup, or from the fact that the cane 
from which it was made was very ripe. Crystallization 
can be prevented by taking it out of the final pan while 
it is slightly less thick. Another method is to cut the 
cane and not run it through the mill for one or two days, 
as this allows some of the sugar to break up. Others 
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allow the juice from the cane to stand for some time 
before boiling, but this involves danger of having the 
juice ferment too far with the result that the flavor of 
the syrup may be spoiled. 

Makers of syrup should exercise great care in see.ng 
that the barrels, buckets, troughs, or other containers 
used to handle the cane juice, and the cheesecloth or 
screens used for straining it, are kept clean. They should 
be washed frequently with water. In the event that the 
buckets and barrels have been allowed to stand for some 
time after use and have become sour, they should be 
washed out with limewater, made by slacking about two 
pounds of lime to a bucket of water. This limewater 
should then be washed out carefully with cold water. 

In these directions it must be borne in mind that the 
methods described are designed for the small maker, 
though they can be used in manufacturing syrup on a 
somewhat larger scale. Indeed the bome-made syrups, 
which may be prepared by these directions, are not sur- 
passed in flavor and desirability by the products from 
large mills though the latter may be able to mannfacture 
syrups more economically. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THIRD ANNUAL CON- 

VENTION FLORIDA DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION 

Officers 

F. C. Groover, Honorary President i Jacksonville 

E. H. Long,. President Olustee 

Aug. E. Van Eepoei, First Vice-President Tampa 

H. F. Bostiek, Second Vice-President Quincy 

H. S. Pennock, Third Vice-President Jupiter 

V. Mv jGerrard, Fourth Vice-President Orlando 

W. M. Traer, Secretary , Jacksonville 

V. C. Johnson, Treasurer. ..' .Dinsmore 

Office of Secretary..... P. p. Box 360,. Jacksonville, Fla. 

Announcement 

This somewhat condensed report of the Third Annual 
Convention of the Florida Dairy .Association, held in 
Orlando, September 21 and 22, 1920, is published in the 
Biennial Report of the Department of Agriculture 
through the courtesy of Hon. "W. A. McRae, Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 

Ti-esday, September, 21 

All business sessions were held in the auditorium of the 
Orlando Board of Trade club house, through the courtesy 
of that organization, which did everything possible to 
make the convention a success. The screened-in porch 
was given over to the dairy equipment and feed dealers 
for an extensive display, which was made in a way that 
was educational and helpful to those who attended the 
convention. 

President Alf. R. Nielson opened the meeting at half- 
past ten in the morning by introducing J. Hughes, of the 
Orlando Board of Trade, who welcomed the members and 
told them dairy association work is constructive and that 
there is nothing to hinder the success of every dairyman 
who follows sane methods of producing and marketing 
milk and dairy products. 
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E. H. Long, of Oluatee, responded to the welcome by 
stating that there is no place in the State more beautiful 
than Orlando, and the dairymen and dairywomen were 
glad of the opportunity to take a short vacation in that 
city. 

PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL ADDRESS 
By Alf. R. Neilson, West PaVni Beach 

The dairy industry of the State of Florida is beginning 
to assume the place that it should among the many indus- 
tries of which Florida is justly proud. Not many years 
ago it would have been almost impossible to call for a 
glass of milk in any of our hotels and restaurants and 
expect to be served with it. The can reigned supreme in 
most of our homes and in nearly all of our hotels and 
restaurants. Today we can find good, wholesome, fresh 
milk served almost everywhere, and the homes are de- 
manding milk, at least for the children. The supply of 

good, fresh milk is not adequate, even today, to care for 
this ever-increasing demand, and especially is this true 
while our winter visitors are among us. 

Mii.k and What It Means to Florida 

Milk is becoming more and more recognized as an abso- 
lute essential in the daily diet of the human race. To 
properly nourish and develop our children we must have 
milk and its products. To assure a prosperous and vigor- 
ous commonwealth that is always striving to make the 
most of her resources, we must have children growing up 
that are properly developed and nourished. Every farm 
should have at least two or more milk cows, so that the 
home can have an abundance of good, fresh milk and 
butter on its table. Every city and town should strive to 
support two or more commercial dairies, so that our city 
people can have their supply of this great necessity in 
their daily diet. The number of our winter visitors is 
entirely dependent on the supply of milk available. With- 
out an exception, do they demand an adequate supply of 
this food, and if it is not available they are very reluctant 
in coming back. A well satisfied' visitor always reflects 
favorably in any community where he may be,, for we 
well know that some of our most prosperous communities 
in this State are the results of satisfied visitors. 
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Florida as a Dairy State 

Farming operations in Florida have proved the most 
successful where carried on in an intensive manner. Our 

soil and our climate make the intensive plan of farming 

more economical as well as profitable, and the milk cow 
rounds out an intensive scheme of farming to the fullest 
extent. Our climate allows us to keep our cows on pas- 
tures the year round, and where our farming is properly 
planned there are but few days that we are not able to 
have some succulent forage crop grow to advantage. That 
we can produce milk and butter-fat as economically and 
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profitably as in any of our greater dairy States has been 
proved conclusively. We have problems peculiar to our 
State that must be solved, and many others are bound to 
crop up as the industry grows, but these can be met and 
successfully solved if we are organized and properly pre- 
pared to cope with them. Our natural advantages are 
bound to make the dairy industry in Florida one of her 
greatest industries. 
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Texas Fbvkb Tick 

To my mind, the greatest and most serious menace we 
have in Florida today, to the successful and rapid devel- 
opment of the dairy industry, is the Texts fever cattle 
tick. I doubt if there is a man or a woman in this room 
today who will not agree with me when I say that of all 
of the obstacles in the way of the development of the 
dairy industry in our State, the Texas cattle tick is the 
greatest. This pest is forcing a great many of our dairy- 
men to milk cows that are a liability instead of an asset — 
why, because he cannot even think of importing better 
stock, because either he himself, or others, have learned 
from bitter experience the utter folly of trying to handle 
susceptible cattle under tick conditions. This pest is ever 
taking its toll in the decreased milk flow due to his blood- 
sucking habits, and thereby making the cost of producing 
milk where he reigns from 40% to 60% greater than 
where tick-free conditions prevail. Is it a wonder that 
the dairyman is impatient and wonders what in the world 
is holding back such a simple problem as tick eradication 
from becoming an accomplished factf Some time ago, 
while the no-fence agitation was at its height, I was ap- 
proached on the subject by a friend of mine. This man 
is a range cattle man with a great deal more pregressive- 
ness than the average range cattle man. In fact, he is for 
tick eradication and is even dipping, trying to lesson the 
ravages on his herds by the tick. "When I asked him what 
he thought of the movement he said: "Why, it will ruin 
the range cattle industry if we have a State-wide no-fence 
law." I answered that I could hardly agree with him on 
that point, however, if it proved to be the only way we 
could eradicate the Texas fever tick that I was for the 
no-fence law, but that I felt that with the proper co- 
operation of the range cattle men we should have but 
little trouble in getting rid of the tick, with possibly some 
fencing here and there. It seems to me that we 'will have 
to get together, and if the range man continues to refuse 
to get into the work for results we will have to provide 
means whereby we can force him to so isolate himself and 
his cattle that he cannot. hold back this work so necessary 
to the future development of our State. The eradication 
of the Texas fever tick is the one great work that we as 
an association of dairymen should make every effort to 
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bring to a successful issue. It must be first and para- 
mount in our minds, collectively and individually, and 
none of us should stint neither time nox what resources 
we may have at our disposal, to bring tick eradica- 
tion to an accomplished fact in every nook and corner in 
our State. Those of us who are fortunate enough to be 
operating under tick-free conditions and know what great 
advantage we have over our ticky brethren should not 
lay down and say, ' ' Oh, well, I am all right now ; let the 
other fellow work out his own salvation." We can't do 
that, folks, and we must not. 

Legislation 

As the dairy industry grows in the State of Florida we 
will have legislation coming up that will be necessary to 
properly protect ourselves and the consumer. We should 
as a body be prepared to support any law that will tend 
to help the industry, and in most cases initiate necessary 
legislation. Tick eradication, of course, comes first ; how- 
ever,' we have conditions here in Florida today that need 
some control under the law. At the present time we have 
coming into active competition with whole fresh milk, a 
re-made or emulsified milk, that is in most cases sold to 
the consumer as fresh milk with no mark to identify it 
as a substitute for whole milk. This is a very serious con- 
dition and one that is likely to embarrass the industry to 
a very marked extent. This class of product can be sold 
for a great deal less than the cost of producing whole 
milk, and will eventually put many dairymen out of busi- 
ness. I feel that a law should be placed on the statute 
books prohibiting the distributing of emulsified or re- 
made milk without it being properly labeled as such. 
Other legislative needs are imperative to help in the 
growth of the industry, but this can be taken up at the 
proper time during our sessions here. 

Experiment Station and Agricultural College 

As the growth of the dairy industry progresses, and 
even today, we are continually in want of knowledge as 
to the best forage crops, pastures and feeds to grow here 
in this climate for our cows. Combination of feeds, and 
the mixing of grains so as to incorporate our home-grown 
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grains to advantage, should be furnished us by our ex- 
periment station. The training of men to carry on the 
growing industry is very important. It will be but a very 
short time' when the milk production of our State will be 
so great that we will have to find the best way to manu- 
facture this surplus to the best advantage, and the ex- 
periment station should be ready to tell in what manner 
we can handle this surplus most profitably, and the col- 
lege should be equipped with facilities for the training of 
men to go out and operate these manufacturing plants. 
With the present facilities at the disposal of the Experi- 
ment Station and Agricultural College we can hope for 
but little. The returns derived from the investment nec- 
essary to properly equip these institutions at Gainesville 
can never be computed, for they mean so much more than 
mere returns. With a great commonwealth like the great 
State of Florida to so meagerly support such important 
institutions as the University and Experiment Station 
seems to me to be gross negligence. Let us emphatically 
endorse and actively. support any movement that will tend 
to properly support our institutions of learning and Ex- 
periment Station. We can then hope for results, and 
among the many benefits that we will derive we will have 
a proper corps of expert field men in the field helping us 
to develop our business and extending the dairy interests. 

Dairy Association 



A strong association of the dairymen of the State. of 
Florida will do more than any other one thing to help us 
get what we need to conduct our business successfully. 
In attending our meetings we not only help ourselves in 
our everyday life and work, but also the industry as a 
whole. We should ever make an effort to get new mem- 
bers in to the association, so that in the future, when one 
thinks of a dairyman in Florida he knows that he is a 
member of the Dairy Association, actively supporting the 
industry of the State. We will then be able to support a 
secretary that will be able to devote all of his time to the 
interests of the men and women who milk cows. It will 
be but a comparatively short time before we will be 
forced to have the services pf a paid secretary to look 
after our interests. Such an arrangement will place our 
association in a position to demand recognition in what- 
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ever it undertakes, but we must also have a large mem- 
bership. We should all become a committee of one in 
soliciting membership. We have many important mat- 
ters coming up for action in our next legislature and the 
various municipal bodies that will need our attention; 
and when we can go before them with a large and active 
membership our representatives will carry some force and 
weight with them in their recommendations. 

In conclusion I wish to say that our most important 
task is to get in behind tick eradication with all the power 
we possess; carefully consider the advisability of secur- 
ing legislation favorable to the future development of thr 
industry; actively support our University, Experiment 
Station and every other institution of learning in the 
State ; and last but not least, support and actively work 
for a dairy association that will command the attention 
of the people of the State of Florida. 

DEVELOPMENT OP HIGH-GRADE MILK TRADE 
IN CITDZS 

By V. M. Geheard, Orlando 

I came from Cincinnati two years ago and about 
eighteen months ago became interested in the dairy in- 
dustry through buying what is known now as Orange- 
hurst Farms. At time of purchasing farms there were 
eight cows included, and I could not find a market for 
all the milk they produced. I increased the herd to 
thirty-two and in March of this year increased it to 
seventy-three. It is my intention to have a herd of 200 
cows. The dairy farm equipment is of the highest quality 
and the farm can qualify to sell certified milk. We wash 
the cows from head to tail twice a day and the milkers 
have clean white suits every morning. The milk is 
strained, cooled, and then packed in refrigerator cases 
in the delivery wagons. On October 1st we will install 
ice-box delivery to every customer. All cows are free of 
tuberculosis. At present the milk supply does not equal 
the demand, resulting from a systematic advertising cam- 
paign in the daily newspapers and moving picture the- 
atres. Within two weeks after the advertising campaign 
started I had received 562 ealls for milk. 
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Most of my herd are grade cows and I do not intend to 
put any money into pure-bred, susceptible cows if the 
cattle fever ticks are going to continue. Every morning 
the woods cows, heavily infested with cattle ticks, graze 
along the fence just outside of my pasture and it is im- 
possible for me to absolutely keep my eattle from be- 
coming infected with ticks under existing conditions. A 
year ago I had started for Vermont to invest $25,000 in 
a herd of pure-bred cattle, and while waiting in New 
York City for train connections received a- telegram from 
a friend in Orlando, advising that some of the cattle-tick 
friends had gotten together and agreed to protect the 
ticks against eradication, so I cancelled remainder of my 
transportation and came back. This last summer I started 
to Ohio to buy some pure-bred cattle, but while in Cin- 
cinnati decided to wait until the cattle tick menace is 
removed. 

Discussion 

H. S. Pennock: "In Palm Beach county we now are 
released from tick fever quarantine. In the early history 
of dairying there, however, I lost a number of fine animals 
from tick fever and before dipping vats were in use hand- 
picked the ticks from my cows the best I could. Now we 
are able to bring in the finest cattle grown and they thrive 
on our farms. I claim that if a dairyman does not adver- 
tise his products he is ashamed of them. We ought to 
advertise the need for proper legislation.". 

V. C. Johnson : "The Dairy Association of Duval county 
started an advertising campaign just before the tourist 
season closed last spring and figured that the collective 
advertising returned the dairymen five cents for each cent 
invested by creating a market for the milk supply. The 
matter of cattle tick eradication and food value of milk 
should be advertised." 



C. H. Willoughby : 
skim milk." 



' Sell cream and develop a trade for 



V. C. Johnson : "We should not advertise skim milk as 
a beverage, but convert it into by-products, as cottage 
cheese or commercial buttermilk containing one per cent 
of butter fat." 



^ 
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Mr. Nielsen : ' ' The dairymen should have a year-around 
price tot their milk. While pasturage is more luxuriant 
in summer, the additional ice expense is important." "•■• 



TUESDAY— AFTERNOON SESSION 

PROGRESS OP OFFICIAL COW TESTING WORK IN 

FLORIDA • 

C. H. Willoughby, Professor of Animal Husbandry, 
College of Agriculture 

The cow-testing work was begun in Florida in 1916 
when M. A. Milam and the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion each put a cow on official test. These tests are under 
direction of the National Breed Associations in co-opera- 
tion with the College of Agriculture. The work is largely 
a labor of love on part of the inspectors, as there is no 
appropriation for salaries. We usually get some pro- 
gressive dairyman in the neighborhood to make the in- 
spections and file reports, which are then sent to the breed 
association in which the test cow is registered. 

The champion Guernsey record in the Southeastern 
States, from Virginia around to Texas, was made by Jose 
de Lorraine on the Loxahatchee Farms, West Palm Beach. 
She produced 12,071.2 pounds of milk containing 711.53 
pounds of butter fat in 365 days. 

The Jersey record for Florida is held by Noble's Belle 
of Covington 300265, owned by M. A. Milam, Miami. She 
produced 10,214.4 pounds of milk containing 529.98 
pounds of butter fat in 365 days. 

Magnolia Lass 331310, on Magnolia Farms, Muscogee, 
is second on the Jersey list, having produced 9,473.5 
pounds of milk containing 506.2 pounds of butter fat in 
365 days. 

Altogether 15 Jerseys have made the Register of Merit 
class and 2 Guernseys have made the Advanced Register 
class since the work was established in this State. At the 
present time there are quite a number of cows on official 
test in various parts of the State, and in addition some of 
the breeders have bought cows which were admitted to 
register before being brought to Florida, so the number 
of high-class cows in Florida is increasing. 
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It might be desirable to establish a Florida register of 
merit for grade cows making certain records, so as to 
encourage saving of their offspring for breeding pur- 
poses. 

Discussion 

Several dairymen objected to lowering the standard by 
registering anything except pure-bred cows. However, 
they endorsed the formation of cow-testing associations 
to determine which of the cows are worth keeping in the 
herd and which of the heifer calves should be raised for 
breeding, but it was agreed that all grade bull calves 
should be vealed. Some of the cows are star boarders 
and every effort should be made to know just how many 
pounds of milk and content of butter fat each cow is pro- 
ducing. 

NECESSARY EQUIPMENT FOR PRODUCING GOOD 

MTT.TT 



J. M. Scott, Animal IndustriaU»t, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station , 

It goes without saying that the foundation of the dairy 
industry in all communities, States or counties is the cow 
that gives a liberal flow of good milk for not less than 
nine months and better, ten months out of every twelve ; 
but the cow is, after all, only a machine, and a very deli- 
cate and complicated one at that. Hence, to get the best 
results, the character and amount of feed given must re- 
ceive serious consideration. 

The choice of the breed is not as important a considera- 
tion as the selection of the individuals that make up the 
herd that produces the milk. The feed, no matter how 
good it may be, will not produce the quantity of milk 
necessary to be profitable unless the cow to which it is 
fed has the capacity and ability to use it for the produc- 
tion of milk. Every dairyman who has been in the dairy 
business very long knows to his sorrow that there is a 
wide variation in the ability of cows to give milk. 

The selection and use of feeds is another very important 
consideration, as the feed has a marked influence on the 
quality of the milk. We do not mean- by this that the 
percentage of fat in the milk is influenced by the feed, 
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but rather that the flavor of the milk is easily and quickly 
changed by the character of the feed given. Any feed 
which has a strong odor or flavor, unless fed with a great 
deal of care and judgment, will impart its characteristic 
flavor or odor to the milk. For example, a cow fed onions 
will produce milk with a distinct onion flavor, or the feed- 
ing of cabbage will give milk a cabbage flavor. This may 
not decrease the flow of milk, but will seriously affect 
the quality. 

It is well known that the dairy cow must be well fed 
in order to produce the maximum flow of milk. Approx- 
imately 60% of the feed given is required to maintain the 
ordinary functions of the body and only 40% goes toward 
the production of milk. Hence the necessity of giving a 
liberal allowance of good, nutritious feed if the maximum 
production is to be obtained. However, there is always 
a wide variation among animals in the amount of milk 
produced, and to give more feed than is necessary to pro- 
duce the maximum milk flow is unprofitable. Some cows 
produce only the same amount of- milk regardless of any 
increase in the amount or change in the kind of feed given. 
It i8 always important that the feed supply should be 
nourishing, easily digested, palatable, succulent and ap- 
petizing. 

The Milk eh as a Factor in Production 

Good cows and good feed are two important factors in 
dairying, yet a great deal depends on the milker. Good 
cows plus good feed plus a poor milker equals failure. 
To produce the maximum flow of milk the cow must be 
milked regularly at the same hour each morning and 
night. In addition to regularity it is important that she 
be milked dry each time. The inclination of the cow is 
to produce no more milk than is needed by the calf, and 
cows that have always nursed calves, rarely, if ever, be- 
come good milk producers. 

Kindness is perhaps one of the biggest words in dairy- 
ing. This applies particularly to the milker. The quali- 
fications of a good milker are, in short, a liking for the 
work and the knowledge of the machine — the cow he is 
handling. The man who likes dairy work and under- 
stands the mechanism of the cow is almost always sure 
to make a good milker. A man with this knowledge 
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knows it is not profitable to chase a cow an hour or so 
each day with a dog, or curry her twice a day with a 
milking- stool. Such treatment iB not conducive to the 
maximum flow of milk. 

To be successful the dairyman must know how to breed 
animals successfully. He must also know how to feed 
them and care for them. He must have a good, practical 
knowledge of animals. He must be observing, so that he 
may note anything unusual when looking over his herd. 
He should recognize and diagnose immediately any dis- 
turbance in the animal, and remove any factor that might 
cause milk of poor quality or decrease its flow. The pro- 
ducer of milk must be acquainted with milk and know 
how to handle it. 

' Thb Barn 

The dairy barn with a lot of expensive fixtures is not 
absolutely necessary. The important requirements here 
in Florida are a good roof that will keep out the rain ; a 
good floor that is easy to clean and keep in a good, sani- 
tary condition. If the arrangement of the barn is to 
have the cows all head toward the center of it, the four 
sides can be boarded up to a height of about four feet. 
Above this is left six feet of open space. Screening the 
dairy barn is an unnecessary expense. The money spent 
for screens could be used to better advantage in keeping 
the barn and the yard surrounding in a more sanitary 
condition. If the manure and yard surrounding the barn 
is gathered up every other day there will be very few flies. 
These can easily be kept under control by poisoning. 
There are a number of fly poisons on the market, or they 
can be quickly made, and will give very satisfactory re- 
sults. These poisons can be sprinkled on the floor each 
morning an hour or so before cleaning. When the barn 
is washed and cleaned the flies can be swept out. 

The Barn Yard 



The selection of a site for the location of the dairy barn 
is seldom given due consideration. The location should 
be the first consideration, for the reaso nthat it is very 
expensive to change locations once the barn is located 
and built. It should be located where the surface 



drainage is ideal. A poorly drained barn-yard will be 
the source of a great deal of the dairyman's trouble so 
far as producing good milk is concerned. 

The milk room should be arranged so as to allow as 
much sunlight as possible. This is for the reason that 
sunlight is one of the best disinfectants, and, by the way, 
the cheapest that can be had. The barn should also be 
equipped so as -to have a liberal supply of water available, 
both hot and cold, and in addition, steam, so that all of 
the dairy utensils can be thoroughly sterilized each day. 
The source and supply of water for use in the milk room 
should be given special consideration. The water should 
be as pure as it is possible to obtain. Care should be 
taken to see that the water is not contaminated after it 
leaves the source of supply until it reaches the milk room. 

Not only is it necessary that pure water be used, but 
everything in and around the milk room must be kept 
clean, even the man who handles the milk. Remember, 
there is no substitute for cleanliness. 

Healthy Cows 

The health of the cows in the herd is of first import- 
ance. It is not possible to get good milk from unhealthy 
eows, neither will unhealthy cows produce the maximum 
flow of milk. 

If the cows in the herd do not produce the maximum 
flow of milk it will not be produced as profitably as it 
should. / 

Discussion 

Several dairymen challenged the statement about hav- 
ing a screenless milking barn, but a number of others 
came to the defense and told of results without screens. 
Sanitation is worth a lot more than screens to prevent 
flies breeding. A good fly poison recommended by Pro- 
fessor Scott is a tablespoonful of formaldehyde in a pint 
of milk, sprinkled over the barn floor immediately after 
cows are turned out. Two hours later the flies will be 
dead and should be washed out of the barn. 
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THE VALUE OP MILK AND DAIRY CLUB WORK IN 

FLORIDA 



Miss May Mouse. Home Dairy Agent 

I would hesitate to have a survey made in Florida of 
families not having fresh milk, as experience has shown 
that the proportion is very large. The dairymen should 
stress the food value of milk in all of their advertising. 
We have milk clubs in 16 counties and the results are 
very encouraging. 

Mr. F. C. Groover, of Jacksonville, has been very in- 
fluential in arousing greater interest in the dairy industry 
in this State through putting up valuable cash prizes to 
be awarded in the milk club contests last year and this 
year. The boys and girls are doing better work in the 
milk chilis than their fathers and mothers. 

I am not going to make a speech or read a paper, but 
only give a summary of my work and conditions as I find 
them. 

I am very much of a Quaker. The spirit moves me to 
be on a vacation, but I felt I could not afford to miss the 
help and inspiration this meeting would bring me. 

The food value of milk is a well-established scientific 
fact. No single food substance or combination of food 
substances gives the same quantity and quality of nour- 
ishment when ocmpared in amount purchased for a dollar. 

Dairymen have been slow to make use of this knowledge 
to promote their interest, but it is an entirely legitimate 
use, as the public would be greatly benefited by the in- 
creased use of milk. 

There are 120,000 under-nourished children in the 
schools of one of the leading Middle Western Dairy 
States (Iowa) because dairy products are sold and sub- 
stitutes or none used at home. 

As we are developing our dairy industry let us see that 
the home is supplied first and only the surplus marketed. 
We need more milk in Florida homes. There are under- 
nourished children right here in our own State. 

The science of nutrition now recognizes other factors 
in an adequate diet than the five food principles com- 
monly known. 

According to the best authorities, we must have milk 
in the diet of children and adults as well to ensure an 
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adequate amount of these dietary essentials, known as 
vitamines. 

There is a great need for better marketing facilities. 
One West'Florida county has hundreds of gallons of milk 
that practically go to waste, which the farmers have never 
been able to put on the market. Another county, I am 
told, made considerable preparation in the way of pur- 
chasing stock and equipment for marketing milk. The 
market failed and the farmers now have the stock and 
products on their hands, and no market. 

Another instance the market failed; the producers, to 
save themselves, made butter. At last account there was 
a possibility. of having to ship this butter to New York 
to sell it; and I am assured that the butter was good. 
This report has also come to me, that wholesalers in a 
certain section, in order to maintain high prices, dispose 
of a certain amount of the milk they receive by dumping 
it in the sewer. 

And this brings us face to face with the obstacles and 
conditions with which we have to deal. I need not 
enumerate these, as they have already been discussed. 
But I want to point out a few things that have been im- 
pressed on my mind in the course of my efforts to interest 
the people in dairy work. If all good pure-bred and grade 
dairy stock in the State that is for sale could be listed, 
the prospective purchaser could secure this list and know 
something of the supply available. If we are going to 
encourage the average farmer to increase his dairy activi- 
ties, he surely needs help and guidance in meeting condi- 
tions as described above. 

The milk club work has shown which are the profitable 
cows owned by the members, and we have records of 38 
cows which have produced 3,000 pounds or more per cow 
during seven months' period. 

The records for last year's milk clubs show a great 
variation in cost for feed per month per cow. Orange 
county headed the list with an average of $17.78 per cow 
per month for purchased feed, but showed very little for 
feed grown. Jackson county was lowest with no bought 
feed and $3.05 for home-grown feed. 
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A motion was made, seconded and unanimously adopted 
that the resolutions committee be instructed to prepare a 
resolution expressing appreciation of the encouragement 
Mr. Groover has given to the dairy industry. President 
Nielson then appointed the following as members of the 
resolutions committee: E. H. Long, H. S. Pennock and 
J. M. Scott. 

PASTURES AND THE "DAIRY INDUSTRY IN 
FLORIDA 

H. A. Ma hood, Raiford 

I will take up the. subject of pastures first, inasmuch as 
it is of vital importance in connection with the dairy 
industry. Without providing good pasture for the dairy 
herd (this of course includes soiling crops), which will be 
a dependable source of green forage throughout each 
month of the year (unless you have sufficient ensilage to 
feed your dairy herd twice daily, or fifty to sixty pounds 
per cow), I do not see how dairying can be carried on 
successfully. 

In this State we are fortunate enough to have a climate 
that will enable us to grow green forage the entire year. 
Putting this against the North's bare seven months, it 
would seem that we are very much favored, and there is 
no doubt but that we are. It only remains for us to take 
advantage of our great opportunity, but being favored as 
we are in many ways, many of us are unwilling to make 
the effort which would lead to success with our dairies. 
Of course, you may be plugginb along and possibly making 
both ends meet, but the kind of success I mean is not only 
paying your bills and your way, but by-getting better 
cattle, cultivating more land, growing more feed, improv- 
ing your farms and bringing them up to a higher state of 
fertility and productiveness as well as your dairy cows, 
that's what we should aim to do. 

If you always intend to run your dairy herd in the 
woods you need nexer expect to make very much of a 
success. "Well-bred dairy cattle, or any other kind, will 
not bring you much of a return on this sort of a pasture. 
The average dairy cow wastes more energy in foraging 
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on woods pasture than the obtains in pursuit of it; be- 
sides, it ruins her digestion to fill her up with the coarse 
and tough natural grasses of the woods. Of course, there 
are exceptions as to the locality, hut I am speaking of 
the general run of natural woods pastures. My experience 
is, that they will not keep yearling heifers in even a fair 
condition, let alone a good dairy cow. There is a short 
time in the early spring, before the grass becomes tough- 
ened, that young stock will do real well on it, but it 
doesn 't last long, and if you want to grow out your young 
cattle and make future dairy cows that will be worth 
while, you will not turn your young stock loose on this 
sort of pasture, to sink or swim. It is in your young 
cattle that the hops of success lies, and they cannot be 
given too much care. 

The great question before us today is, what shall we 
do to feed our stock to the best advantage t I shall not 
mislead you to think that I am able to solve this question 
for alL or any of you ; I am simply giving my opinion as 
based upon the short experience of two years which I 
have spent in Florida. 

I am supposing that most of you have a reasonable- 
sized farm. Some of you have a large acreage. I would 
say that the main issue with the dairy farmer is to raise 
sufficient succulent feed to supply his dairy herd. It may 
not be feasible for some to plant permanent pastures; 
your farm may be too small, or your land too good, and 
might -better be planted to soiling crops, which you cut 
daily and feed your cows in troughs, in a lot of sufficient 
size as to give them ample room to feed and exercise. As 
a matter of fact, it is better to. cut your farm up into 
small fields and keep moving your feeding operations 
from one to the other, plowing up the one you have suf- 
ficiently tramped and fertilized, and putting in some 
forage crop. However, if you have the land available, 
whether it's poor, low or stumpy and rough, it should be 
your greatest endeavor to get it broken, the tough native 
grasses turned under for humus, and after it becomes 
adapted, through disking and working, then set it ous to 
one or more of the suitable grasses which we have. It is 
true there are several good pasture grasses in Florida. 
The best known is the Bermuda grass. It seems to thrive 
anywhere, but of course the better the conditions the 
better the growth. Bermuda will grow right through the 
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hot summer and is always good grazing. If you once get 
a good stand you can hardly destroy it. It thrives very 
well, too, on low land. The eold weather deadens the 
tops for a while, but it will put out early in the spring 
and be thicker and Better than ever. 

There is another grass, however, which I believe is far 
superior to the Bermuda. That is joint grass. This may 
be known in some sections by a different name. I have 
heard some call it cane grass (not meaning maiden cane). 
Its habits are a great deal like the Bermuda in that its 
runners lie very close to the "ground. It has short joints 
from which it sends out roots below and shoots above, 
from six to eighteen inches high. It is much more excel- 
lent and tender than Bermuda. Its shoots or stalks are 
about the thickness of good cat straw and it is a most pro- 
lific grower.- After it once gets a firm hold in a field it 
is hard to destroy entirely, but crops may be grown right 
through it, such as corn or sorgum. The only thing, after 
your corn is pulled and you are ready to turn your cows 
in upon the field for pasture, instead of almost dead crab 
and other grasses, you will 'find the joint grass has been 
busy since you laid by the crpp, and you will have a 
valuable stand of green and tender forage, which will 
afford an excellent pasture for some time and which stays 
green all winter except in every severe weather, when the 
tops of the shoots die down, only to recover very quickly. 
It is particularly adapted to low land. (In writing of 
this grass I am giving chiefly the experience of Mr. Joel 
Griffith, who has farmed near Sapp Station for a long 
time ; in fact, he was born on this farm fifty-eight years 
ago and has resided there all his life.) (Exhibit grass.) 

In South Florida you have Para grass, which no doubt 
is superior to any, where the soil and climate are favor- 
able. I do not know how this grass would thrive in the 
flat woods country or the north central section. There is 
no question in my mind but that we can have plenty of 
pasture the whole year round if we will only manage 
rightly. About this time, or a little later, most of you 
have bean fields to turn your cattle in upon. From my 
observation I would say you hold your cattle off too long 
just for the sake of maturing all the beans. Mostly the 
vines are dead and most of the grasses, You have a ten- 
dency to hold them back for winter grazing. Would it 
not be better to turn them, in just as soon as you can get 
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your corn off, while the vines are yet green and the beans 
not so tough, and just as soon as they have one field eaten 
out pretty well, disk it, plow it and plant your winter 
pasture! You should have something in by the end of 
September and continue to plant as many of your fields 
as you are able. For winter pastures there are a host of 
things that will make good, such as oats, rye, barley, vetch 
and others. All do well sown in broadcast drills, unless 
your land is low. It wuold be better in this case to ridge 
up and sow in close rows, say three feet apart. This gives 
room for light cultivation and the cattle will not trample 
so much under foot in grazing, but as a rule walk in the 
middles, nibbling as they go. For small patches and lots 
which have received heavier supplies of animal fertilizer 
there is nothing you can plant which will turn out more 
winter forage than dwarf Essex rape. It will show up in 
the milk pail as nothing else in that line. This may be 
sown along in late September and will be ready to graze 
December 1st or before. The stock will eat the leaves off 
the stalk, which will put out again and again. Rape may 
be sown any time up until hot weather. 

Another article of feed to sow in your better lota in 
the fall and winter is rutabagas. They are a little slow 
to get started, but by having them grown and ready to 
pull late in the spring they will hold the dairy cow up to 
her full production. 

In the early spring, just as soon as the possibility of 
a frost is over, one of the best crops for early pastures, 
soiling, or for ensilage, is pearl or cattail millet. It should 
be sown in drills, about three or three and one-half feet 
apart. It is a very rapid grower and may be pastured 
when it reaches twelve to eighteen inches in height, or 
cut for soiling, as may be preferred. It grows, if allowed 
to mature, from ten to twelve feet in height and will pro- 
duce upwards of ten to fifteen tons to the acre. The stalk 
is always tender and succulent. If cut before it gets too 
tall or shoots its head it will stool out again and again. 
Cattail millet may be planted and grown right through 
the hottest weather. The State Farm has a section of a 
large field just maturing. Our dairy cows did very well 
on this crop. (Exhibit.) 

There are many volunteer grasses which make good 
pasturage during the summer, such as crab grass, carpet 
grass and others. Beggar weed is hard to beat either as 
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pasture or hay, it being one of the legume family. How- 
ever, there are times when our crops run short between 
seasons if we have not .planned carefully, and it is then 
that the Bermuda or joint grass pasture would become a 
great asset. 

Almost if not quite in importance is the silo, providing 
you have ample crops with which to fill it. One feed of 
ensilage in the evening, 365 days in the year, should be 
the aim of every cattleman. It is not only economical and 
beneficial insofar as the food value is concerned, but the 
cow, like every other creature, should have ample time to 
lie down, rest and chew her cud to her heart's content. 
If, after your evening's milking is finished and the cows 
have received their usual grain ration, you turn them out 
again in order that they might graze half the night to 
satisfy their appetites, it is in my opinion a very poor 
policy. How much better will a cow do if she may go 
out of your milking barn into a large feed lot, where in 
one hour's time or more she can fill herself with good, 
well-kept ensilage and satisfy her thirst with pure and 
cool running, water, after which she will pick out a suit- 
able place and lie down for the night? And even though 
her internal machinery may be running at full blast, her 
exterior portions are resting and gaining strength for the 
morrow's work. 

I do not mean to touch on the silo particularly, but 
where is a better way to preserye every ounce of your 
crop than by putting it into a good siloT More live stock 
may be carried on a given acreage when crops are fed in 
the form of silage. It insures the utilization of practically 
the whole corn or sorghum plant. It preserves the succu- 
lence of the plant and has a beneficial effect upon the 
digestive organs. In summing up on the pasture situation 
I am quite convinced that the best method for those who 
have a limited acreage is to put every foot of it in silage 
crops and, if possible, feed silage twice daily during the 
entire season, providing shelter and shade for the cattle 
to rest in during the day, with access to fresh, cool water. 

Now as to the dairy' industry in Florida, I would say it 
really hasn't started. Our present dairy production . is 
not a drop in the bucket compared to the amount im- 
ported into the State. We are told that upwards of 
twenty million dollars worth of dairy products were 
shipped into the State last year. Our market here at 
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home is the best in the country and will be for a long 
time to come. Take the State of Wisconsin with all its 
fine herds of cattle, still increasing', still clearing more 
land and making it into productive dairy farms. They 
have 2,752 cheese factories, 762 creameries and 67 con- 
denseries in the State. How many have we in Florida t 
From the manufacturing records which I have received 
from the Commissioner of Agriculture I fail to find that 
we have a single cheese factory or condensery, and but a 
very few creameries which manufacture butter for the 
markets. Surely the opportunity for commercial dairies 
in the State are without limit. 

There are, however, a few things we will have to over- 
come before we make a success as a dairy State. First 
and foremost is the tick, T-I-C-K, tick. That is our 
biggest handicap toward stock improvement in the ma- 
jority of counties. Progress is being made in some coun- 
ties, but unless compulsory dipping becomes a law it will 
not be possible to clean up the tick entirely. I believe 
the "no-fence law" would be a solution to the whole 
situation. Just as soon as we get rid of the "horns and 
hides" that roam up and down our highways and lanes 
and wind up the day by bedding down on onr front 
walks, then and only then will the tick see the "setting 
of his little sun,'* and we will be free to ship in better 
cattle for both dairy a/id beef purposes, and start some- 
thing going in this State. Those who have fought the 
good fight and are established here will then be in an 
excellent position to reap the benefits. 

But while we are still handicapped with the tick and 
all that goes with it, we have great opportunities now for 
bigger and better business. The first move in this direc- 
tion is to improve your herd. If you cannot afford to take 
the risk of shipping in pure-bred cows, or further do "not 
particularly care for a pure-bred dairy, there surely is no 
reason why you cannot build up your grade herds, and 
no sire is too good even to breed to grade cows when we 
are looking to improvement. I firmly believe we can 
raise just as high a class of cattle, whether pure-bred or 
grade, as in any other State, and whether or not we are 
raising pure-bred stock to supply a cattle market, or are 
simply selling their products, there are many points in 
favor of the pure-bred cow. "Would not your advertise- 
ment reading, "Pure, clean milk and cream, from a pure- 
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bred, accredited and tick-free herd," appeal more to the 
consumer than just plain milk from plain cowst In mak- 
ing a comparison of pure-bred and grade cattle, for an 
example, we have at the State Farm a cow known as 
No. 27, "Alice," breeding unknown. "Alice" is a re- 
markable cow both as to looks and performance. No 
doubt she has some very good blood in her, but no one 
seems to know about her, except that she has been in the 
herd a long time. She freshened last on November 10, 
1919, and received exactly the same treatment as the 
other cows in the herd, which at times during this period 
has been none too good. Up until September 10, 1920, 
milking 10 months, twice daily, she has given 8,514.2 
pounds of milk, yielding 428.89 pounds of butterfat, or 
504.49 pounds of 85% batter. At the present rate she is 
milking, by October 9th, making 365 days, she should 
have to her credit 9,500 pounds of milk, 480 pounds of 
butterfat, or 565 pounds of 85% butter, and will have 
carried a calf 224 days of this period. The point I wish 
to bring out is, what would she have been worth were 
she a pure-bred? I say have been, as she is just a little 
past her prime now. The unfortunate part of it all is 
that "Alice" has a mania for having bull calves. She 
has not been known to have a heifer calf. 

DEVELOPMENT OP THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN 
FLORIDA BY CO-OPERATION 

C. A. Martini, Agricultural Agent, Seaboard Railway 

The development of the industry in Hernando county 
was started by one of the bankers financing the purchase 
of dairy cattle. The farmers put up one-fourth of the cost 
price of the cows purchased, the banker retaining title to 
the cows until the accounts had been cancelled by pay- 
ment out of the milk sales. 

The business men in Brooksville put up a ereamery and 
cooling station. One of their markets went bad on account 
of strikes, which threw large numbers of people out of 
work, but they have handled their milk supply profitably. 
At present they have about 80 cows and want to buy 40 
more, so they can have 120 in full milk by December 1st. 
Before the dairy development started there were babies 
in that community suffering for lack of fresh milk, be- 
cause their parents were unable to secure it. 
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All cows purchased must be from tick-fever quaran- 
tined territory, as no systematic tick eradication work has 
been done in the county and tick-free cows would soon 
die from tick fever. 

Entertainment 

The convention then adjourned to the Phillips Theatre 
as guests of the Orlando Board of Trade. As a special 
attraction on the regular program a number of views 
showing conditions of carcasses from tuberculosis dis- 
eased cattle were flashed on the screen, while Dr. J. G. 
Pish briefly explained the pictures. Then a reel of mov- 
ing pictures furnished by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, showing life cycle of the cattle fever tick and 
improvement in quality of cattle after ticks had l>een 
eradicated, was run, after which the regular screen pro- 
gram was continued! 

Banquet 

The banquet served by the Orlando Board of Trade, 
beginning at eight o'clock, was greatly enjoyed by the 
members, and after the elaborate course dinner had been 
concluded, the candy for the ladies and sigars for the 
men had been distributed, the speech-making began. 

J. Hughes served as toastmaster and Judge J. M. 
Cheney, of Orlando, was called upon to open the feast of 
reason. He told of his experiences in trying to get any 
fresh milk during the first few years he resided in Florida 
and finally bought a dairy cow to supply his needs. He 
is still an admirer of pure-bred cattle and an enthusiastic 
milk consumer. • 

Members who were too bashful to volunteer a speech 
were drafted for the occasion and a large amount of 
humorous information was obtained. 
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WEDNESDAY— FORENOON SESSION ' 

VALUE OP TICK ERADICATION TO THE DAffiY 

INDUSTRY 

V. C. Johnson, Dinsmore 

The subject upon which I have been asked to address 
our association this morning— " The Value of Tick Eradi- 
cation to the Dairy Industry" — is a matter of vital im- 
portance, as I see it, to the dairy business. 

In Punk & Wagnall's New Standard Distionary the 
word vital is defined as something essential to life, neces- 
sary to existence or continuance ; and we shall find that 
this definition applies to the eradication of the Texas 
fever tick as related to the building up of the great dairy 
industry which we should have in Florida. The fact that 
a great and prosperous dairy industry in any State or 
community affects the health and the business prosperity 
of such a community very materially gives us who are 
engaged in the dairy business the right to ask the support 
of every citizen of our State to the work of tick eradica- 
tion, which is the first and absolutely necessary step to- 
ward the building up of the dairy herds in any tick- 
infested area. 

Let us see where this insufferable handicap of the Texas 
fever tick strikes at the very fundamentals of the busi- 
ness through which we are earning our livelihood. 

You Will all grant that in order to make a succesa in 

any line of business a man must be in a position to meet 
competition, and in our work of producing milk I think 

we have proved the impossibility of meeting it with the 
degree of success which is necessary to any general ex- 
pansion of the dairy interests of our State. 

In other words, we must be able to produce milk at 
about the same cost as our competitors (and I think any- 
one with open eyes must realize that with present-day 
means of transportation and the many forms of handling 
milk, such as condensed milk, which is handled in barrels, 
and the dried milk powders in barrels or other large con- 
tainers, by many of our large distributors, as well as the 
small cans of condensed, evaporated and powdered milk 
which we see so largely in evidence at any retail store, 
our competitors cover a very large territory). I say we 
must enable ourselves to lower the cost of producing milk 
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unless we are able to be satisfied with handling: a very 
small part of the requirements' of our, population. 

There is no question but that good fresh milk in its 
natural fluid form is. in the best possible for human 
.consumption, or for use in the home, or for manufacturing 
purposes ; but the largest purchasers of our products have 
round it impractical to obtain a sufficient supply of milk 
rn this form anywhere in' our State' to fill their needs at 
any price, and have been driven to buy milk in these other 
forms referred t-o'. 

I am going to ask you to bear with me while I go into 
a littye personal history as a practical dairyman for the 
past ten years engaged in. the production of milk in the 
vicinity of Jacksonville, Florida. 

In the fall of 1910 my two brothers and myself left the 
State of New York, where one of them suffered exceed- 
ingly with asthma every winter. We came to Florida in 
search of a climate that might relieve his suffering, and 
after a stay of nearly a year it appeared that a complete 
cure had been effected. 

. As I had. been engaged in dairy work in. eastern central 
New York, I naturally interested myself in looking into 
the dairy conditions surrounding us in and near the city 
of Jacksonville, and I was somewhat unduly impressed 
with what appeared to be the extravagant prices received 
fpr milk and its products. Of the Texas fever tick at that 
time I knew very little and failed entirely to realize as 
we entered the dairy business at Dinsmore, ten miles from 
our market, what the tick meant to our venture, and how 

it would hinder or main' impossible every attempt at the 

betterment of our herd of Florida raised cows. 

On our little farm of 70 acres we at once began.to raise 
calves from our newly acquired herd, only to find them 
stunted in their growth as the result of tick infestation 
and inferior parentage. We wrote to Washington for 
information in regard to the tick and the condition which 
we were facing, and I well remember, as the result of 
reading these early bulletins, with their cuts showing the 
methods of freeing a herd of ticks by .a rqtation of pasture 
lots or pens, and the use of Beaumon,t oil (I think 1 have 
the name right), which contained a high : percentage of 
sulphur, etc., and was recommended to afford some relief 
by sponging the heavily infested, part of the cows there- 
with. 
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An oil analyzing as nearly as possible like the above we 
at once obtained and found it useful to occasionally daub 
the worst tick-covered areas of the cow's hide with it, 
though it was discouraging to realize that this could never 
bring us any permanent results. 

We also began to realize that we were prevented from" 
purchasing additional cows and a better sire inside the 
quarantine area — the tick-infested portion of the State — 
or run a great hazard if we ventured to purchase outside, 
where stock tould grow unhindered by the tick. 

Though the first year we tried our luck with a few 
of cows so raised, and lost, if I have it right, six head 
from the Texas fever. Some of these cows we had not 
owned over a month before they died, causing practically 
a total loss to us. Others we had milked a few months. 

For a herd size we felt obliged to pick a grade, as we 
could not find a good pure-bred bull of any breed in our 
section for sale at the time. 

I shall not go over each step as we endeavored under 
those conditions to improve our herd with the buying of 
a couple of pure-bred bull calves from the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and our continued fight with the use of the oil 
solution to lessen the number of ticks which were sapping 
the vitality of our calves, through the successful raising 
of which seemed to be our only hope. 

In the summer of 1917, Dr. Smith, working under the 
direction of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, inter- 
ested us in the improved methods of fighting the tick pest 
to the extent of building a dipping vat on our place and 
dipping our herd, since which time we have dipped our 
cattle from week-old calves to the oldest grandmother on 
the farm. The results have been wonderfully beneficial. 
By dipping our calves and young stock every 14 days 
throughout the summer months and even in the winter 
occasionally, we have been able to notice a very marked 
improvement in their growth. 

Where before we dipped we found it necessary to sup- 
plement the range pasture upon which they graze with a 
small amount of concentrates, we now note a more thrifty 
growth and condition on the same range without a pound 
of expensive grain through the months when the grass is 
in good condition. 

Our experience with the milking herd is that there is a 
small loss of milk after each dipping, which is far more 
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than made up again to us between the dipping periods. 
I feel that I can confidently assert that the general con- 
dition of the herd is decidedly better since we began the 
regular dipping of our stock. 

Now, where has this brought us t As we see it, we have 
gone about as far under these conditions, living in a tick- 
infested county, as we can hope to go. 

While we have an investment of some $30,000 in our 
dairy and equipment, if I felt that conditions were to 
remain as at present, through the future, I should think 
very seriously of making the best disposition I could of 
our holdings and starting over again, making sure that I 
planted myself again where I could not be molested by 
this scourge of our dairy industry — the Texts fever tick. 

Last fall I took a trip through the States of Massachu- 
setts, Maryland and Virginia in search of a few excellent 
specimens of the Guernsey breed, being unable to resist 
the temptation to try to further develop our herd, well 
realinzing the great hazard we were taking in bringing 
these expensive animals into our ticky county. We pre- 
pared ourselves by double fencing a small area on which 
no cattle had been kept for several years, and brought 
in two well-bred Guernsey bulls, an excellent Guernsey 
cow and a bred heifer backed by great production records 
of the same breed. During the past year we have been 
able to satisfy ourselves, through the careful watching of 
this experiment, that, given a chance to develop our herds 
unhampered by the tick, we can, right here in Florida, 
meet any competition from any section of the country in 
the matter of cost of milk production. 

Certainly we have many advantages over the producers 
of milk in what are usually considered our great and most 
favored milk-producing sections of the country. 

Take, for instance, the States of Wisconsin, Illinois or 
New York. We hate a far longer, in fact an endless 
season in which to produce pasture or soiling crops for 
our herds ; we have no weather cold enough to materially 
affect the comfort or milk-production of cows, and are 
practically free from the dreaded disease of tuberculosis 
which is prevalent in every great dairy State in the North 
and much more subtle and difficult of eradication than 
this pest with which we are contending — the Texas fever 
tick. What, then, is hindering the work of ending the 
disease, the methods for exterminating which have been 
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so successfully worked out and proved so practical that 
about. 75%. pf the area originally infested and under 
quarantine by the Federal Government has now been 
declared free, and this vast section is now taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to develop, as we hope soon to 
do, in the matter of dairy and general live stock improve- 
ment ! 

It is not a lack of a will to progress and improve our 
stock on the part of our dairymen, as has been abundantly 
shown at this me^jng and others which I have attended. 

As I see it, the hindrance comes from a lack (if ;ind 
vision, of any faith in the future of our State on the 
part of Our men in public office to enact laws for 
us, onr county commissioners who decide how our 
county tax money shall be spent, our county solic- 
itors and sheriffs and our courts, to whom ^e look 
for the upholding and enforcement of the laws by which 
we are governed — at the door of these officials (I am not 
arraigning all in office, you will understand, for we have 
many men who stand for progress and the upbuilding of 
our State, serving faithfully in their positions), but upon 
the shoulders of such men as I have described listening to 
small groups of men whose interests lie in standing still 
instead of progressing. I say, upon their shoulders rests 
the responsibility of holding up this crying need not only 
of our own business but a need which is of the deepest 
concern to every man and woman who cares for the de- 
velopment of the children of our community, for the wel- 
fare of those who are sick, and the best health and well- 
being of those who regard themselves as well — the eradi- 
cation of the Texas fever tick,- which deprives us of the 
most important food we know, in abundance and at a 
price within the reach of all. 

Let every one of us, then, give willingly of our time 
and resources toward this work that demands so urgently 
our attention. 

Let us be ready actively to support any legislation 
needed for this end, and. may we, use greater care to see 
that men of the right calibre and steadfast purpose are 
placed in positions of responsibility, and then. give them 
our whole-hearted support in their efforts as they work 
for progress and right. 
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Mr. Nielsen suggested that an aggressive membership 
campagin to get resources and influence would be a big 
help in securing help in arounsing. the entire State to 
necessity, for tick, eradication. 

Dr. J. V. Knapp said the people heeded more faith, but 
cannot eradicate the ticks without co-operating. 

R. W. Storrs gave a brief history of the live stock sani- 
tary work and stated that the law has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court, so very little modification should be 
attempted in the future. He predicted that the wives and 
mothers are going to be an important factor in future 
elections and law enforcements, and said that all law is 
crystalized sentiment. 

CONTROL OP CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 

Db. A. D. Shealy, Professor of 'Veterinary, Science, 
College of Agriculture 

This was a technical discussion of the subject, but 
aroused intense interest on the part of those present. 
Before it had been concluded adjournment was taken for 
luncheon, but the discussion was renewed upon recon- 
vening. A numbed of graduate veterinarians took part 
with the dairymen in asking and answering questions. 
Dr. Major Scofield, of Miami, told of his experiences in 
controlling the disease in herds which had become in- 
fected. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR EDUCATION 
F. M. O'Byhnb, Gainesville 

Mr. "Byrne used a number of charts to show the rela- 
tively small appropriations which have been made in the 
past for support of Florida's institutions of higher learn- 
ing, including the Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station. 

The budget for ensuing two years provides $10,000 for 
dairy cattle and extension work, the total budgets for the 
four institutions under direction of the Board of*Control 
approximating three million dollars for the two-year 
period. * 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND WHAT A FEDERAL ACCRED- 
ITED HERD MEANS 

Dr. J. Q. Fish, Tallafiassee 

There are thirty government accredited herds in Flor- 
ida and the State has an excellent chance to become the 
first free State in the Union, possibly within the next 
three years. 

An effort is now being made to have Leon county made 
an accredited county, some 2,000 cattle having been tested 
without showing presence of the disease. 

The rules and regulations for getting a herd on the 
accredited list were read by Dr. Fish and will be fur- 
nished free of cost upon application by any person in 
Florida. 

The probabilities are that the conditions governing 
entry to accredited herd list will be more restricted in 
the. near future in order to properly protect the industry 
and make the list absolutely reliable. 

Motorcade 

The convention recessed at three o'clock in order to 
give the members an opportunity to accept the hospitality 
of the Orlando Board of Trade in a motorcade to dairies 
owned by Loring Brown, Datson & Sons and V. M. Ger- 
rard. At the latter place Mr. and Mrs. Gerrard served a 
buffet supper on their lawn to all the members and friends 
in attendance at the convention, which was greatly en- 
joyed by everyone. Orangehurst Farms milk in double- 
capped bottles was the liquid refreshment included with 
the supper, and the dairymen agreed that it was eligible 
to highest rating as a pure, fresh milk. 



WEDNESDAY— EVENING SESSION 

The evening session convened at eight o'clock, and the 
first number on the program was the address by H. S. 
Pennock, which had been held over from the afternoon 
program. 
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FEEDING THE DAIRY HERD FOR PROFIT 



H. S. Pbnnock, Jupiter 

Feeding a cow for profit, the first thing to do or find 
out is whether yon have cows that will, turn you a profit 
if fed in the best way possible. There may be a cow or 
cows in your herd that are not giving a profit without 
its being their fault. I will try and describe these cows 
a little later. How is the best way to find out or to know 
whether your cows are profitable or notf Weigh their 
milk. This is a lot of trouble and takes too much time, 
you say. Well, if you want to keep on working yourself 
and your family to death for almost nothing, don't take 
this very little trouble. I say little trouble, because it is. 
In the cow-testing associations all through the country 
the man that does the testing visits each herd just once a 
month, weighing the milk of each cow, and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that these once-a-month 
weighings come within two per cent of the actual amount 
the cow gives. It takes about half a minute to weigh the 
milk of a cow. That is a pile of trouble once a month. 
All you have to do is to decide to do it — make up your 
mind to do it, and then when you start you will not be 
satisfied with just once a month, but will want to do it 
as much as once a week. This weighing once a week gives 
you a very close idea as to how your cows are doing and 
keeps you in touch with each cow. ' To make the dairy 
business pay you must know each and every cow in your 
herd, and know her thoroughly. Get away from the idea 
that you can work into a profitable dairy business in six 
months or a year. It can't be done. It takes years, and 
if you cannot work and think for several years in the 
future you had better get out of the dairy business, be- 
cause you can make a good deal more working in almost 
any other trade. When you have taken the weighings of 
the milk, jot them down and stick them up on the wall 
somewhere, where you can see them. It is not necessary 
to make out an elaborate card in putting in the day of 
the week and day of the month, but just simply jot the 
weight down, giving the month, and by the end of the 
year you will find you have learned a thing or two. You 
•will say, why see, there is a cow that is only giving five 
pounds of milk a day. Yes, you will probably find sev- 
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eral like this. This kind will start to go down pretty 
strong along abont six months after freshening, and in 
eight months they are giving five pounds or less. Then 
again you will find a cow or more that will give ten to 
twenty pounds right up to calving time. This is the 
kind you want to take care of and learn how to feed ; the 
other kinds will take care of themselves. The ones that 
milk good right up to calving time will usually be in 
rather poor flesh unless you are an expert feeder, a feeder 
of register-of-merit cows. These cows that milk good 
right up to calving time are hard to dry off, and the 
temptation is very great to keep right on milking tehm, 
which, if you do and they are in poor shape, which they 
almost invariably will be, you have done them untold 
harm. A cow that has milked good for ten months or 
more is all ragged out ; her body is depleted in more ways 
than one ; she has drawn on the mineral . supply of her 
body to keep up the minerals in her milk, and if she is 
milked right up to calving time she does not have time 
to or the opportunity to build her body up in these min- 
erals or anything else her body is lacking in, and so she 
starts on her new period in a fagged condition, in a par- 
tially collapsed condition. This is the condition which I 
mentioned in the first part of the paper, in that a cow 
might not produce a profit and yet was not her fault, 
because when she starts the new milking period in poor 
condition she will probably not give any more milk -at the 
start just before calving, and under all probability will 
not hold this amount for very long. As I said before, 
these are the cows you want to feqd, and feed good. They 
ought to have at least two months' rest, and don't think 
for a minute that because they are not giving any milk 
they do not need any grain. They need grain, and plenty 
of it . Try and get them fat. You don't lose a thing by 
giving them all they need, because you will get it all back 
. as soon as they freshen in an increased flow of milk, and 
a good, strong calf. And now we come to the point as to 
how to feed. Only general rules can be laid down in 
regard to this, especially in regard to the roughage. Feed 
all they will eat, and you must certainly raise this rough- 
age, because if you have to buy roughage you will cer- 
tainly have a hard time making ends meet. You want 
lots of roughage, and then still more roughage. With, 
lots of roughage and a good variety you can cut the grain 
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consumption down. One has to be guided more or less by 
local conditions in the growing of the roughages. Corn 
is probably the best of all, and it will grow all over the 
State, and with a silo full of this one need not worry. 
Then besides the corn, there are the sugar canes and the 
new things the Agricultural Station has introduced, like 
the Napier and Merker grasses. The best way is to raise 
plenty of what you know — what you are sure will grow 
well, and then branch out from that. A good legume or 
two should be raised also to make into hay, such as beg- 
gar 'weed, cowpeas or velvet beans. If one grows equally 
as well as another, palatability should be the first thing 
to consider. Our experience is that they like the velvet 
beaus the least. 

The grain part of the ration is the easiest to take care 
of, as any grain on the market can be bought from the 
grain houses in Jacksonville and other towns now, and 
at the market price, too. The mixed grain men will come 
around to see you and tell you that you can save money 
by using their mixed feed, as it is perfectly balanced ; and 
so they can, if you are too lazy to learn how to mix your 
own and want to pay them on the average of fifty cents 
to a dollar more per sack for their mix over your own, 
which you can make just as good. From experiments in 
the north on feeding dairy cows, it seems advisable to add 
some minerals to the feed mixture, principally lime and 
phosphate in one or more forms. This is still in the ex- 
perimental stage; so this would not be a very good topic to 
discuss. The usual ration of grain mixture they use in the 
north is one of protein to five or more of carbohydrates ; 
in Florida, though, I believe, it will be nearer one to three. 
And a common rule in feeding grain is to give one pound 
of grain to three pounds of milk the cow is giving. And if 
one does not know how to mix feed properly, a letter to 
the Experiment Station at Gainesville will bring back a 
prompt reply, giving the necessary information. They 
stand ready at all times to give a helping hand. 

The dairy business, as I said before, .is' not a business 
that can be built up in six months or a year. • It is not a 
business that you can take up for a year and then drop 
for a year or two and then take up again. It is the busi- 
ness of a life-time, and so the quicker one decides to start 
right and stick the sooner the profits will start coming in ; 
and to start right you must first know your good cows, 
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then feed them heavily, and have a good registered 
bull that will give you calves better than their dams. 
This is one phase of the business so many overlook — the 
raising of the calves — and this is really where the per- 
manent success comes in, because you cannot very often 
buy good ones as cheap as you can raise them ; in fact, the 
real good ones are hard to find. 

To make the dairy business profitable one must know 
his business just as thoroughly as the mercantile man or 
clothing man knows his. 

To sum up, the three important things in the^lairy busi- 
ness are : First, know your cows ; know the ones that can 
turn you a profit ; second feed these well, raising as much 
as possible of this food ; and third, raise your own calves. 

BUSINESS SESSION 

The following resolutions, signed by E. H. Long, H. S. 
Pennock and J. M. Scott, were presented with recommen- 
dation that they be adopted, which was seconded and 
carried : 

Resolutions 

Whereas, Mr. P. C. Groover, of Jacksonville, has shown 
such a deep interest in the dairy development of Florida 
by offering cash prizes for the improvement of home dairy 
and extension of the dairy work in Florida; 

Resolved, That this association extend to him our 
hearty appreciation of this very substantial evidence of 
his co-operation. 

"Whereas, It has been brought to the attention of the 
Florida Dairy Association that milk emulsions of various 
kinds are being sold in some sections of the State; 

Resolved, That this association urge upon the proper 
authorities such enforcement of existing laws or the en- 
actment of adequate ones as will compel the marketing 
of milk and cream other than whole fresh milk or cream 
under such' labels as will clearly tell the purchaser the 
process through which the product has passed. 

Whereas, The dairy industry of the State of Florida is 
so seriously hampered in its proper development by the 
general presence of the Texas fever tick; and 
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Whereas, The future development of the- dairy industry 
and the attendant prosperity of the State are entirely, de- 
pendent upon the complete eradication of the Texas fever 
tick; now, therefore, be it 

Resolvedj That we, as an- association of the dairymen of 
the State of Florida, do most emphatically urge and sa\>- 
port any movement furthering that end. 

Whereas, This association keenly realizes the import- 
ance of adequate support being given to* the educational 
institutions under the care of the State of- Florida, par- 
ticularly the Agricultural College and Experiment Sta- 
tion at Gainesville ; and 

Whereas; Itrealizes the imperative need 'of a competent 
dairy extension worker to assist dairymen in the different 
sections of the State in the solution of their varied and 

vital problems; 

. . - . .. 

Resolved, That this association, urge upon jour State 
Legislature the appropriation of the necessary funds for 
the. unhampered development of these State institutions 
along the lines for which they were created, and the em- 
ployment of a dairy extension man. 

•Whereas, Miss May Morse has been doing such excel- 
lent work in stimulating the. home consumption of dairy 
products, and the home testing of dairy -cows, and is work- 
ing, so earnestly for bringing about the keeping of a dairy 
cow on every farm in Florida ; 

Resolved, That this association extend to Miss Morse 
their hearty appreciation, of this- work and assure her of 
our active co-operation whenever she desires to call upon 
us. 

' Whereas^ There is no provision in our State laws pre- 
venting anyone from practicing as a doctor of veterinary 
science; 

Resolved, That this association urge upon the next Leg- 
islature the importance of framing such a law as will pre- 
vent other than duly qualified veterinarians from .practis- 
ing in this State. 

17— P»rt I— Agri. 
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Whereas, This association has been so heartily wel- 
comed and so royally entertained by the Board of Trade 
and the citizens of Orlando and of Orange county during 
its third annual meeting; 

Resolved, That we individually and collectively express 
our hearty appreciation of the many kindnesses shown ns. 

TREASURES IS REPORT 

Treasurer V. C. Johnson reported 40 new members dur- 
ing the year and a cash balance of $61.30. 

Election 

Moved by V. C. Johnson that Mr. F. C. Groover, of 
Jacksonville, be elected honorary president in recognition 
of his efforts to help develop the dairy industry in Flor- 
ida. Seconded by Dr. J. G. Fish, and Mr. Groover was 
unanimously elected to that position by a rising vote. 

The other officers, whose names are given at front of 
this report, were nominated and elected in order, retiring 
President Nielsen turning over the chair to President 
Long. 

Moved by Mr. Pennock, seconded by Mr. Johnson, and 
carried, that the constitution be amended by adding : 
"The retiring President shall become a member of the 
Executive Committee for the ensuing year." 

Moved by Mr. Nielsen, seconded by Mr. Pennock, and 
carried, that the Executive Committee co-operate with 
other live stock associations and take any action they 
deem best to further the legislative program. 

The Secretary was requested to ascertain the present 
laws governing sale of "process" or "emulsified" milk, 
which is being sold by some agencies as fresh milk, and 
if the dairy industry is not properly protected, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was instructed to include that as one 
of the subjects for legislative action. 

Jacksonville sent a written invitation and Orlando ex- 
tended a verbal invitation to the association for the next 
convention. The constitution provides that selection of 
time and place for holding annual convention shall be de- 
termined by the Executive Committee, and a decision will 
be announced later. 
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The convention adjourned sine die at 11 P. M., with tha 
members present promising to individually work for in- 
creased membership during the coming months, so that 
the association can better look after the dairy interests in 
the State! 
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CORN SUBSTITUTES FOR FEEDING HOGS 



Farmer and Stockman 

Farmers who have not yet sufficiently built up the fer- 
tility of their new lands for raising corn can materially 
reduce the amount of corn fed to their hogs by substi- 
tuting other feeds, many of which will do well and yield 
abundantly on new land. 

Pastures and forage crops properly used can reduce the 
corn and other concentrated feeds fed to hogs from one- 
half to one-fourth. There are, moreover, many feedstuffs 
which can be substituted, for the other portion of corn. 
Tb»ir use will be determined largely by their availability, 
relative feeding value, and cost per pound as compared 
with corn. Hog feeders, by getting in touch with the feed 
manufacturing industries in their section, may discover 
profitable substitutes for corn. Feeds unavailable for 
human consumption should be used as far as possible. 

A number of substitutes for corn, with suggestions for 
their use, are given below. The feeding value, methods 
of feeding, and the highest relative cost of a pound of 
each feed to a pound of corn at which profitable substi- 
tution can occur are given for each feed. For example: 
A pound of feed with a feeding value four-fifths that of 
corn must cost at least one-fifth less bfeore substitution is 
profitable purely from a monetary standpoint. 

Oats after crushing have three-fifths the feeding value 
of corn. They can be substituted profitably for corn, 
therefore, when a pound of crushed oats costs two-fifths 
less than a pound of corn. In a fattening ration, oats 
should not compose more than two-thirds of the ration 
during the early part of the feeding period and should 
gradually be reduced until, during the last four or five 
weeks, they are entirely omitted from the ration. Oats ' 
are excellent for adding bulk to a ration and are es- 
pecially good for broow cows. 

Barley, when crushed, is an excellent feed for swine 
and can be substituted entirely for corn, even when it. 
costs the same per pound. 

Rye, when costing nine-tenths as much as corn per 
pound, can be substituted for corn in the ration. It 
should be fed ground or crushed,~and is best fed as a slop. 
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Frosted wheat, or wheat damaged in other ways and 
unfit for milling, can be substituted even when equal in 
cost to corn per pound. "Wheat should be ground, crushed 
or soaked. 

Emmer, or spelt, is a bulky grain. It can be substi- 
tuted for corn when costing three-tenths less per pound. 
A partial substitution is best. This feed should always be 
ground and is best when fed. as a part of the ration along 
with concentrated heavy meals to give bulk to the ration. 

A combination of corn and emmer proves far superior to 
emmer alone. 

The grain sorghums, kafir, milo and feterita, -may be 
substituted for corn when slightly lower in price per 
pound. They should be ground and fed as a meal. 

Buckwheat can be substituted for corn when it costs 
one-tenth less per pound. It should be fed ground and is 
best as a partial substitute, for it tends to produce a poor 
quality of fat. 

Millet can be substituted for corn when one-fourth 
cheaper per pound. Millet should be ground and fed al- 
ways with a rich protein supplement. For fattening hogs 
in cold weather it is not so good and produces a soft pork. 

Cull beans can be substituted for corn if below the cost 
of corn. Beans make soft pork and always should be 
cooked and salted before feeding. It is better to substi- 
tute the beans for but one-half the corn and so prevent 
soft pork and increase the gains. 

Hominy feed or meal is a by-product from the manu- 
facture of hominy grits for human consumption. It is 
excellent for hogs and con be substituted for corn even 
when one and one-seventh the price of corn per pound. 

Wheat shorts, or middlings, are a by-product of the 
milling of wheat. While a feed high in protein, it can be 
substituted for corn when one and one-tenth the cost of 
corn. It is best as a nitrogenous supplemental feed and 
when forming but a part of the ration. Owing to its 
heavy, pasty nature, if fed alone for a long while digestive 
troubles are liable to occur. No protein supplement is 
necessary for a ration of, shorts, though lime, in which 
shorts are low, should be supplied. 

Rice polish is a by-product of the rice mills. It is ex- 
cellent for swine and can be substituted even when cost- 
ing one-fourth more per pound than corn. Owing to its 
heaviness it should be soaked 12 to 24 hours before feed- 
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ing, to avoid scouring. Hogs kept on rice meal for a long 
while tend to go off feed. Skim milk as a supplemental 
prevents this and also increases the gains. 

Rice bran is another by-product of the rice mills. It 
can be substituted for corn when one-tenth cheaper per 
pound than corn. Being bulky and higher in protein, 
slower gains are made than with corn, though no protein 
supplement is needed. It cannot be fed through the sum- 
mer, owing to rancidity and" weevils. 

Barley feed obtained in the manufacture of pearl barley 
and barley flour has about the same feeding value as a 
mixture of wheat bran and shorts and can be substituted 
for cornmeal when costing the same. No protein supple- 
ment is needed. It is rather bulky and generally used as 
a protein supplement when usual prices exist. 

Pea meal can be substituted for corn when costing one- 
twelfth more than corn. It needs no protein supplement, 
but, owing to its close nature, should be fed with a bulkier 
feed. It is best used as a partial substitute. A fine quality 
of pork is produced by pea meal. 

Broom corn waste or the tops of broom corn can be fed 
profitably to hogs and have about the same feeding value 
as millet. 

Weed seeds from grain elevators can be substituted for 
two-thirds of the corn in a ration. They should be ground 
and cooked before feeding. 

Cracker wastes can be substituted as one-half the grain 
ration. It can be fed dry or moist, but owing to its salti- 
ness the hogs require more water. It is constipating and 
should be fed with oil meal or bran when in a dry lot, 
while green forage crops will counteract its costiveness 
during the grazing season. 

Garbage is well utilized by swine. Care must be used 
in feeding to remove soap, washing powders, glass,. etc., 
which may kill the pigs.. 

Blackstrap molasses when two-fifths cheaper per pound 
can be substituted as one-third of the corn in a ration. 
Its usual value commonly will prohibit such substitution. 

There are many wastes and by-products from other in- 
dustries, such as canning factories, which are of feeding 
value to swine. It should be remembered that, with bulky 
by-product feeds, such as distillery grains, brewers' 
grains and pea cannery refuse, the hog, owing to his di- 
gestive system, cannot utilize these as well as cattle and 
sheep. 
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When the prices of corn and nitrogenous by-product 
feeds, such as bran peanut meal, soy-bean meal, velvet 
bean meal, l inae e d od imi. taakaf>%. fish, meal, etc., are 

relatively close, a larger amount of these m bIiiIi i 

high in feeding value can be fed and partially substituted 
for corn. This will naturally increase the percentage of 
protein- in the ration. 
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WHAT FLORIDA HAS DONE IN ROAD- 
• BUILDING 



From The Florida Grower 

Every so-called "Tourist State" fully recognizes the 
value of good roads as a tremendous asset in these days 
of gasoline-driven vehicles, not alone for the convenience 
and pleasure of its own residents, but as an inducement 
to out-of-state auto owners, who may in many cases prefer 
to use their machines on. tours to depending upon the rail- 
roads, and this will be more true than ever now that the 
transportation lines have increased their rates. We be- 
lieve California has met the tourist's idea of good roads 
better than any other tourist State in the Union. With 
the southern part of the State interlaced from one end to 
the other with good county built roads, the people voted 
last summer three to one to bond the State for $50,000,000 
for additional roads, most of them to be made in the back- 
ward counties of the northern section, the people of 
southern California endorsing the project five to one. 
They realized that even with good roads in their own sec- 
tion they were in a manner isolated unless good connect- 
ing roads were built so that autoists might comfortably 
motor to that part of the' State of which they are so juslly 
proud. ' Maine is another tourist State that has bonded 
heavily for good roads, and all of the principal highways 
have been built and are maintained by the State. 

Florida 's roads have been built by counties, each county 
using its discretion as to type of highway. Some of them 
are very good indeed, some indifferent and some rather 
poor. Some counties have built no roads worthy of the 
name. As set forth in the figures below, for which we are 
indebted to the Tampa Tribune, the southern counties 
have built most of the improved highways. One can 
motor comfortably to all parts of South Florida once he 
is within the confines of this delightful section, but the 
trouble is in getting here from other States, the connect- 
ing roadways being in a rather deplorable condition with 
but little prospects of improvement unless concerted 
action is taken by the people of the State as a whole. 
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County Bond Issues foe Roads 

County District 

County — Bonds Bonds Totals 

Alachua* $ $ 675,000 $ 

Baker* 225,000 22.>,<i00 

Bay 375,000 375,000 

Bradford 550,000 550,000 

Broward* .'. • 267,000 267,000 

Citrus 

Clay 200,000 200,000 

Calhoun 70,000 70,000 

Columbia 440,000 440,000 

Dade- 1,298,000 515,000 1,813,000 

DeSoto 1,605,000 1,605,000 

Duval 1,250,000 1,250,000 

Escambia 

Franklin 20,000 20,000 

Flagler 449,500 449,500 

Gadsden (brige) 30,000 30,000 

Hamilton 400,000 400,000 

Hernando 250,000 250,000 

Hillsborough 2,021,000 198,000 2,219,000 

Holmes 201,000 201,000 

Jackson 300,000 .... 300,000 

Jefferson 67,000 67,000 

Lafayette 250,000 250,000 

Lake 500,000 500,000 

Lee 466,500 466,500 

Leon 200,000 200,000 

Levy 100,000 100,000 

Liberty 

Manatee* 575,000 575,000 

Madison 

Marion* 560,000 560,000 

Monroe 110,000 110,000 

Nassau* 180,000 180,000 

Okaloosa 196,000 196,000 

Okeechobee 300,000 300,000 

Orange 600,000 600,000 

Osceola* 400,000 400,000 

Palm Beach 1,126,000 485,000 1,611,000 

Pasco 73,703 200,000 273,703 

Pinellas "1,130,000 100,000 1,230,000 

Polk 1,500,000 925,000 2,425,000 
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Putnam 100,000 

Santa Rosa. 

St. Johns i 650,000 

St. Lucie 200,000 

Seminole .... 750,000 

Sumter 610,000 

Suwannee • 700,000 

Taylor 600,000 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 



553,000 
190,000 



1,200,000* 
15,000 
70,000 



653,000 

190-.000 

650,000 

200,000 

750,000 

610,000 

700,000 

600,000 

1,200,000 

15,000 

70,000 



Totals $16,390,203 $10,221,500 $27,211,703 

•Not official; no report received from Clerk of Circuit Court. 

It shows that th eleven South Florida counties of Dade, 
DeSoto, Hillsborough, Palm Beach, Pinellas, Polk, Vo- 
lusia, Lake, Manatee, Seminole and Orange — .202 per cent 
of the counties — are bonded for $14,528,000. 

It shows that the seven North Florida counties of 
Alachua, Bradford, Duval Marion, Putnam, St. Johns 
and Suwannee — .126 per cent of the counties — are bonded 
for $5,038,000. 

It shows that the other thirty-seven counties of the i 
State— .672 per cent of, the counties — are bonded for 
$7,545,703. 

It shows that the entire State of Florida is already 
bonded for good roads to the amount of over $27,211,700. 

Looking further at the indisputable evidence of prog- 
ress shown in the report, it is interesting to note that the # 
seven North Florida counties of Alachua, Bradford, 
Duval, Marion, Putnam, St. Johns and Suwannee, the 
only counties north of the line marking off the peninsula 
part of the State are boded in excess of $500,000, 
It is also interesting to note that Duval is carrying one- 
fourth of the total debt of these seven counties named; 
and it is further interesting to see that four of the north- 
ern tier of counties— Escambia, Liberty, Madison and 
Washington — have no road, bond debt, while Franklin, 
Gadsden and WakuUb have each less than $31,000. 
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Dividing the State along lines of strictly peninsular 
Florida and north Florida, we find the seventeen penin- 
sular counties bonded for more than $16,000,000 and the 
thirty-seven northern counties bonded for a little less than 
$9,000,000. 



\ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERATURE ON 
FLORIDA 



By Moses Folsom, Secretary Market Buread 

"Of making many books there is no end." When Solo- 
mon wrote this 2,700 years ago he referred to what is 
known to be rolls of papyrus, parchment or letter leather, 
with writing on one side and fastened at each end to 
rollers like those now used on wall maps. Bzekiel ii:9 
tells of a hand being extended to him "and lo, a roll of 
a book was. therein." 

It was centuries later that the making of books as un- 
derstood today was undertaken by monks, who labori- 
ously wrote out page after page, beautifully illuminated, 
and then bound them together in heavy boards and 
i chained them to desks and posts in the churches. 

It was of books in chains in the English Cathedral of 
York that Alcuin (735-804) modestly wTote in his me- 
dieval age : 

"There thou shalt find the volumes that contain 

All the ancient fathers that remain ; 

There all the Latin writers make their home 

With those that glorious Greece transferred to Borne — 

The Hebrews draw from the celestial stream, 

And Africa is bright with learning's beam." 

Alcuin 's name may not be a familiar one, but in the last 
twenty years no less than four books about him — the tutor 
of kings — have been printed in the United States of a man 
whose fame extends down through centuries. 

It was seven hundred years after Alcuin 's time that 
books were unchained by the invention of movable type, 
by Gutenberg, in the little German town of Mainz, almost 
contemporaneous with the equally momentous event of 
the discovery of America during the marvelous century 
jnst behind, as the saying of Solomon for the first time 
really applies. 

While Florida has not been a large printer of books, 
yet few 8tates have had more printed about it, as in the 
beginning of white man's knowledge of America, all of 
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the continent north of Mexico was kho"wh as Florida, and 

books about the wonderland thought in some cases to be 
the Indies, were printed in Spain, in France, in England, 
in Cuba, and even in Mexico. The catalogues of the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington contain over 1,800 Flor- 
ida titles, available to visitors only in the magnificent 
reading room of the finest library building in the world. 

Among the oldest of books oh Florida was one issued 
in 1699 at Philadelphia, interesting in its contents as one 
can imagine by the following curious and extended title : 
"God's Protecting Providence Man's Surest Help and 
Defense, in the times of greatest difficulty and "most im- 
minent danger, evidenced in the remarkable deliverance 
of divers persons from the devouring waves of the sea, 
amongst which they suffered shipwreck, and also from 
the more cruelly devouring jaws of the inhuman cannibals 
of Florida. Faithfully related by one of the persons con- 
cerned therein." 

Space will not permit us to call off the titles of the 
many books devoted to Florida, but students can find in 
the city libraries of the State some of the following, from 
which information can be had: 

Bartram, William: Travels Through North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, East and West Florida, and the Chero- 
kee Country. (First published in 1791.) 

Brown, George M. : Ponce de Leon Land and Florida 

War Record. 

Bush, G. G. : History of Education in Florida. 

Chapin, George W.: Florida, 1513-1913, Past, Present 
and Future. This is a very comprehensive and beauti- 
fully illustrated work in two large volumes, by a former 
well-known newspaper man, but now manager of the 
Chapin Photo Company of Jacksonville. 

Commack, L. H. : What About Florida. 

Cory, Charles B. : Hunting and Fishing in Florida. 

DeLand, Margaret L. : Florida Days. 

Darby, .William: Memoir j>{ the Geography and Nat- 
ural and Civil History of .East Florida (1821). 

Dimrock, A. W. and Julian: Florida Enchantments. 

Dimrock, A. F. : Book of the Tarpon. 

Fairbanks, George R,: (1) History of Florida (1512- 
1842), and (2) History and Antiquities "of the City of St. 
Augustine. 
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French, B. F. : Historical Collections -of Louisiana and 
Florida. 

Fuller, Herbert Bruce i The Purchase of Florida. 

Giddings, J. R. : The Exiles of Florida. 

Harcourt, Helen : Home Life in Florida. 

Henshall, James A. : Camping and Cruising in Florida. 

Holder, Charles Frederick: (1) Big Game Fishes of the 
United States; (2) Big Game at Sea, and (3) Along the 
Florida Reef. 

Irving, Theodore : Conquest of Florida by DeSoto. 

King, Grace: DeSoto and His Men in the Land of 
Florida. 

Lanier, Sidney : Florida, Its Scenery, Climate and His- 
tory. 

Lowery, Woodbury: Spanish Settlements Within Pres- 
ent Limits of the United States. 

Mann, F. A.: (1) Story of the Hugenots, and (2) The 
Story of Ponce de Leon. 

Muir, John : A Thousand-Mile Walk to the Gulf. 

Ober, F. A. : DeSoto and the Invasion of Florida. 

Packard, Francis: (1) Pioneers of France in the New 
World, and (2) The Hugenots in Florida. 

Preble, George H. : Diary of a Canoe Expedition Into 
the Everglades and Interior of Southern Florida (1842). 

Reese, J. A. : Florida Flashlights. 

Rhodes, Harrison, and Mary Wolfe Dumont: A Guide 
to Florida. 

Sprague, John T. : The Florida War. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher: Palmetto Leaves. 

Swift, F. R. : Florida Fancies. 

Torrey, Bradford i A Florida Sketch-book. 

Townsend, Captain : Wild Life in Florida. 

Williams, J. L.: (1) The Territory of Florida, and (2) 
View of West Florida (1827). 

WiUoughby, Hugh L- : Across the Everglades. 

Willson, Minnie Moore : The Seminoles of Florida. 

Winter, Nevin O. : Florida, the Land of Enchantment. 

The Publications of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, the State Superintendent of Public Intsruction, the 
State Geologist, the State Chemist, the State Experiment 
Station and other State institutions can be made of much 
use by persons engaged in a study of Florida and its re- 
sources. Many romances and novels have plots located 
in the State, volumes in public libraries and book stores. 

18— P»rt I— AfrL 
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LIST OP BULLETINS OF DBPABTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, STATE OF FLORIDA 

Title of Bulletins. 

Sugar Cane Growing in Florida. 
Tomato Growing in Florida. 
Irish Potato Growing in Florida. 
Celery Growing in Florida. 
Lettuce Growing in Florida. 
Pecan Growing in Florida. 
Sorghum for Silage and Forage in Florida. 
Dwarf Essex Rape for Winter Forage in 
Florida. 

Japanese Cane Growing in Florida. 
Native and Grade Cattle Breeding in Flor- 
ida. 
The Home Dairy in Florida. 
Live Stock Growing in Florida. 
"Wood Using Industries of Florida. 
Quarterly Bulletin, October, 1914. 
Natal Grass. 
White-fly Control. 
Seasons and Dates for Planting. 
Strawberries. (Fragaria.) 
Cattle Tick Eradication. 
Cotton. 
Corn. 

Uses and Purposes of Ground Limestone. 
Quarterly Bulletin, July, 1915. 
Cow Peas for Hay and Soil Building. 

The Sweet Potato Crop. 

Fig Growing in Florida. 
What Farmers' Co-operative Work Stands 
for. 
26. 2. The Cultivation of Melons (also Cucum- 
bers). 
26. 2. Considering the Cattle Tick. Some Senti- 
mental as Well as Practical Phases of 
the Subject. 

26. 2. An Inventory of Florida's Forests, and 

the Outlook for the Future. 
26. 2. Avocado Production, Avocado Cultivation. 



Volume 


No 


24. 


3. 


24. 


3. 


24. 


3. 


24. 


3. 


24. 


3. 


24. 


3. 


24. 


4. 


24. 


4. 


24. 


4. 


24. 


4. 


24. 


4. 


24. 


■4. 


24. 


4. 


24. 


4. 


25. 


2. 


25. 


2. 


25. 


2. 


25. 


2. 


25. 


2. 


25. 


3. 


25. 


3. 


25. 


3. 


25. 


3. 


25. 


4. 


25. 


4. 


25. 


4. 


25. 


4. 



26. 


3. 


26. 


4. 


26. 


4. 


26. 


4. 


26. 


4. 


27. 


1. 
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26. 3. Canning and Preserving of Vegetables and 

Fruit. 

Farm Loan Act. 

Velvet Bean Growing in Florida. 

Curing of Meat. 

Proceedings of Florida Drainage Associa- 
tion. 

Quarterly Bulletin, October, 1916. 
Quarterly Bulletin, January, 1917, Chem- 
ical. 

27. 2. Why Florida Should Lead the Eastern 

United States in the Growing of Live 
Stock. 
27. 2. Sheep Growing on Farm and Range in 

Florida. 

Peanut Growing in Florida. 

Beans, Eggplants, Peppers, Okra. 

The Citrus Grove, Its Location and Culti- 
vation. 

Growing Onions in Florida. 

Wheat in Florida. Growing Rye in Florida. 

Growing Broom Corn in Florida. 

Milch Goats. 

Rice Growing in Florida. 

Home Cured Beef. 

Value of Dairy Cattle, etc. Weights of 
Dairy Products, Weights of Fat Cattle. 

Quarterly Bulletin, July, 1918. 

Angora Goats and Sheep in Florida. Why 
Not Both t 

Quarterly Bulletin, October, 1918. 

Growing Cassava in Florida. 

Quarterly Bulletin, January, 1919. Chem- 
ical Division. 

April Quarterly Bulletin. 
July Quarterly Bulletin. 
October Quarterly Bulletin. 
Quarterly Bulletin, January, 1920. Chem- 
ical Division. 
April Quarterly Bulletin. 
July Quarterly Bulletin. 
October Quarterly Bulletin. 
Indian Runner Ducks. m 



27. 


3. 


27. 


3. 


27. 


4. 


27. 


4. 


27. 


4. 


28. 


2. 


28. 


2. 


28. 


2. 


28. 


2. 


28. 


2. 


28. 


3. 


28. 


4. 


28. 


4. 


28. 


4. 


29. 


1. 


29. 


2. 


29. 


3. 


29. 


4. 


30. 


1. 


30. 


2. 


30. 


3. 


30. 


4. 


30. 


2. 
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30. 


4. 


Productivity of the Soil of Florida and 
Various Other Parte of the United 
States. 


30. 


4. 


The Everglades. 


30. 


4. 


Commercial Agriculture. 


31. 


1. 


Soils and Fertilizers. 



LIST OF BULLETINS, REPORTS AND LEAFLETS 

Thirteenth Biennial Report, Part 2, Manufacturing, 
1913-14. 

Fourteenth Biennial Report, Part 1, Introductory, 
1915-16. 

Fourteenth Biennial Report, Part 2, Crop Estimates 
and Live Stock, J.915-18. 

Fourteenth Biennial Report, Part 3, Manufacturing, 
1915-16. 

Fourteenth Census of the State of Florida, 1915. 

Fifteenth Biennial Report, Parts 1 and 2, 1917-18. 
Sixteenth Biennial Report, Parts 1, 2 and 3, 1919-20. 

Instructions With Reference to Securing State Lands. 

Fourteenth Biennial Report of State, Land Division, 
1916. 

Statistics on Mineral Production in Florida During 
1917. 

Raw Phosphate, "Fleats" Ground, Hard Rock Phos- 
phate. , 

Acid Phosphate vs. Raw Ground Phosphate. 

Analysis of Florida Muck Soils. 

General Drainage Laws of Florida. 

Single copies of these can be had on application, while 
they last, with the Department of Agriculture. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA, FLORIDA 
SECTION 



Florida Section 

Alexander J. Mitchell, Meteorologist 

Vol. XXIII. Jacksonville, Flobida, Annual, 1919. No. 13 

General Summary 

From a seasonal viewpoint, the winter of 1918-19 was 
moderately warm and wet. The spring of 1919 was pleas- 
ant, but averaged much wetter than the normal. The 
rest of the year was decidedly warm, monthly excesses of 
f>.7° and 4.0° occurring in October and November, re- 
spectively. Except November, which wob disagreeably 
wot, the weather during the last of summer and through- 
out autumn was warm and dry — ideal conditions for 
harvesting purposes. The mean annual temperature, 
71.6°, stamps the year as the warmest of record, except 
1911, which averaged 72.3°. The average rainfall, 57.35 
inches, exceeded that of 1918 by more than 7 inches, and 
it was the fourth wettest year since 1892. January, with 
c mean temperature of 57.8°, was the coldest month, and 
during which the annual minimum, 14.°, occurred. Au- 
gust gave a mean of 81.7°, with the annual maximum of 
101°. Temperatures of 100° occurred during the three 
summer months. 

The cotton crop was the shortest of record. Corn, 
cane, peanuts, sweet and Irish potatoes, strawberries, 
and truck, generally, were mostly satisfactory. The citrus 
crop was excellent. 

The hurricane of September the 9-10 damaged property 
to the value of several million dollars at Key West, and ■ 
caused a shocking loss of life on ships that foundered 
during the storm. It was probably the severest storm of 
authentic record in Florida. 
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The Weather by Months 
• * 

January. — January was cooler and drier than the nor- 
mal. Damaging frosts occurred during the first and sec- 
ond •decades; and a second cold period occurred during 
the third decade. The temperature was in the 30's at 
Miami on the 5th, and on the 6th it was near freezing 
in the low lands to the west of that station. The rain- 
fall was mostly insufficient, as a rule, but it was locally 
heavy over small areas. Snow Hurries occurred at sev- 
eral stations in the extreme north on the 3d and 4th. 
Much plowing was done for corn, cotton and other gen- 
eral crops. Truck did very well, but the weather was 
too warm during a portiou of the third decade. 

February. — The conditions were the reverse of those 
during January, the temperature being moderate with 
excessive moisture. Much cloudiness and excessive rains 
damaged the shipping qualities of citrus fruits, and de- 
layed farm work. A small acreage was seeded to cot- 
ton, and some corn was above ground. Strawberries 
wei'e shipped in moderate quantities and vegetables were 
plentiful from the lower peninsula counties. Frost, more 
or less damaging, occurred in all divisions on the 10th, 
11th and 17th, except the southern, where the damage 
was lofal. 

March. — The rains of the last of February continued ; 
they were excessive and caused great damage to truck in 
the southern division on the 14th and 15th, the monetary 
loss approximating several million dollars. Fort Lauder- 
dale reported 24-hour amounts of 5.75 and 5.70 inches 
on the 14th and 15th, and Miami and Davie. 8.48 and 
6.20 inches, respectively, on the 14th. A local storm of 
tornadic character did considerable damage in Escambia 
County on the 5th. Farm work was backward, but the 
planting of corn and cotton was pushed wherever the soil 
was in condition. 

Aran.. — The rainfall was mostly light, except on 3 or 4 
days when heavy rains damaged crops in the southern 
division. It was heavy, also, at Pensacola and vicinity 
on the 10-11, and from the 15th to 17th, flooding low 
lands and delaying farm work. The planting of corn 
and cotton continued; some corn was worked for the 
first time. The oat crop was fair to good. The growth 
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of melons, cane, peanuts, and truck was slow, owing to 
frost during the fore part of the month. Citrus groves 
were promising. 

May. — The outstanding features were the low barome- 
tric pressure, frequent and widespread rainfall. Only- 
one May since 1892 was wetter. The heavy rains of the 
last week damaged most crops on low lands, especially 
cotton, but corn, cane, peanuts, melons, and tobacco were 
generally fair to good. The citrus crop was excellent — 
ti^ees vigorous and well fruited. Most of the oat crop 
was harvested; the yield was fair to good. Fields were 
grassy at the close of the month. The cotton crop was 
very discouraging. 

June. — The excess in rain for the State was but little 
more than one-half inch. It was. however, the wettest 
June of record for Jacksonville, where the total was 
13.79 inches. There were 15.48 and 15.02 inches at 
Switzerland and Middleburg, respectively. Wet soil and 
foul fields were general. Cotton, especially, was unfavor- 
ably affected; many fieldB were abandoned. Corn was 
mostly good. Cane, peanuts, and citrus fruits advanced 
well.' The rainstorm of the 29-30th over much of north- 
eastern Florida flooded low lands; crops were washed 
up, and brick highways were damaged. Street car service 
was discontinued for a period in Jacksonville, and traf- 
fic was demoralized from Fernandina southward. The 
damage in Jacksonville was fully |25,000. 

July. — The rains of June continued into July, being 
the third consecutive month with excessive precipitation. 
The bulk of the month's rain fell, however, during the 
first four days, and from the 15th to 28th, inclusive. The 
month was too wet for cotton, corn on low lands, haying, # 

and the curing of tobacco; also, for melons, tomatoes 
and other truck. Cane and citrus fruite, however, did 
well. Much cotton land was abandoned as the result of 
unfavorable weather and the presence of the weevil. 

August. — Temperatures averaged near the normal. The 
rainfall was slightly deficient Frequent showers favored 
weevil activity. Corn was good on uplands, but poor in 
low lands. Cane, sweet potatoes, peannts, and tobacco, . 
made good progress. Citrus fruits were good to excel- 
lent. The first bale of cotton was harvested during the 
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month. A wind storni on the 22d damaged property to 
the extent of $6,000 near Erin, Pasco County. And light- 
ning deBtroyed a barn at Titusville on the 2d, valued at 
$6,000. 

September. — Moderate temperature and decidedly dry 
weather featured September. The factor of greatest 
moment was the hurricane of the 9-10th .which passed 
westward over the Gulf, doing damage at Key West ap- 
proximating $2,000,000. *(See September report for de- 
tails). The dry weather was ideal for harvesting corn, 
cotton, and peanut®. The cotton crop was the shortest 
of record — due to the weevil and unfavorable weather. 
Cane, sweet potatoes, velvet beans, and citrus fruits did 
well. Str a w ber r y plants were set, but truck was back- 
ward, owing to dry weather. 

October. — It was the warmest October of record, sur- 
passing October of 1918 by nearly 3°. Dry weather con- 
tinned, except in the northwest. The planting of coats 
and rye was delayed, and the germination and growth 
were poor; much hay was saved. Grape fruit dropped 

badly in some localities. The last of the corn and cotton 
crops was harvested. Dry weather delayed trucking. 

November. — Warm weather persisted during most of 
the month, the mean temperature being about 4° above 
the normal. Rain, too, averaged more than usual. The 
absence of frost was favorable for tomatoes, beangs, egg 
plants, and Irish potatoes. Mnch syrup was made, al- 
though most of the cane was standiug at the close of the 
month. 

December. — The month averaged warm, but sharp cold 
spells swept most of the section during the second and 
third decades. Rain was mostly insufficient, especially 
in the southern division. Oats and rye made fair prog- 
ress. Tender tmck suffered from frost to some extent, 
but celery, lettuce, cabbages, and citrus fruits were bene- 
fited by lower temperatures. Ranges were in fair con- 
dition at the beginning of the month, but were much 
depleted at its close. 

Note — "Obtained by addressing A. J. Mitchell, Weath- 
er Bureau, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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COMPARATIVE ANNUAL DATA FOR FLORIDA 





Temperature 


Precipitation 


YEAR 


g 

S 


la 
111 


8 

■a 


1 


& 

2 

p 
> 


I 1 ! 

zz§. 




70.4 
71.0 
71.2 

69.9 

71.2 
70.5 
71.0 
70.7 
68.8 
70.8 
69.8 
69.9 
70.5 
70.8 
71.5 
71.2 
71.1 
69.2 
72.3 
71.1 
71.2 
70.3 
70.4 
71.1 
70.3 
71.3 
| 71.6 


— 0.2 
+ 0.4 
+ 0.6 

— 0.7 
+ 0.4 
+ 0.6 

— 0.1 
+ 0.4 
+ 0.1 

— 1.8 
+ 0.2 

— 0.8 

— 0.7 

— 0.1 
+ 0.3 
+ 0.9 
+ 0.6 
+ 0.5 

— 1.4 
+ 1.7 
+ 0.6 
+ 0.7 


101 
104 
101 
100 
103 
104 
102 
104 
104 
107 
105 
105 

102 
103 
101 
102 
103 
103 
102 
104 
104 
104 


22 
19 
12 
11 
20 
17 
17 

— 2 
13 
12 
15 
17 
20 
10 

. 14 
21 
20 
16 

19 

15 
21 
23 
10 

| 23 
21 
13 
11 

! 14 


47.99 
53.01 
52.51 
45.50 
49.62 
56.69 
48.36 
53.93 

61.19 
58.47 
51.24 
55.79 
48.15 

m.43 

53.76 
49.15 


— 4.42 




+ 0.60 


1895 


+ 0.10 
•— 6.91 




— 2.79 
+ 4.28 




— 4.06 


1899 


+ 1.52 




+ 8.78 




+ 6.06 


1902 


— 1.17 


1903 


+ 3.38 


1904 


— 4.26 




+ 9.02 


1906 


+ 1.35 




— 3.26 




48.54 — 3.87 


1909 


49.52 
50.88 
47.40 
64.88 
48.02 


— 2.89 


1910 

1911 

1912 


— 1.53 

— 5.01 
+1161 

— G.20 




— 0.1 | 107 

— 0.1 | 105 

+J).3 | 102 

— 07 1 102 


49.08 1 — 4.62 
56.30 I + 123 






47.10 | — 6.26 




41.36 —1272 


1918 

1919 


+ 0.5 
+ 0.9 


106 
| 101 


50.09 
57.35 


— 2.10 
+ 5.08 












PRESSURE, WIND, HUMIDITY AND SUNSHINE DATA. 



STATIONS 



Atmospheric Pressure 
(Reduced to 
Sea Level) 



Kind 



a 

I 



a- 

•B 



3 



5 3 ° 
» O oi 



■s- 



c 



9 



Relative 
Humidity, 
Mean an. 



a 

00 



a 
§ 



a 

Oh' 
CO 



Jacksonville 
key West . . 

Miami 

Pensacola . . 
Tampa 



30.06 
30.01 
30.04 
30.05 
30.05 



30.53 
'30.3/7 
30.39 
30.59 
30.50 



29.64 
28.83 
29.G7 
29.49 
29.08 



11.9 

10.1 

8.6 

12.8 
6.5 



54 
110 
46 
62 
36 



sw. 

e. 

Be 

sw. 

ne. 



May 20 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 9 
May 26 
Jan. 12 



83 
77 
78 
84 
81 



63 
69 

67 
73 
58 



77 
77 
76 
76 
72 



59 
66 
63 
63 
63 



oo 
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KILLING FROSTS, 1919. 



STATIONS 



Last In 
Spring 



First In 
Autumn 



Northern Division. 

Archer , . 

Bristol 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

FenhoUoway , . 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

Hilliard. 

Jacksonville 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Middleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant 

Old Town 

Quincy 

St Augustine • 

Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 

Central Division. 

Bartow 

Brooksvllle - 

Clermont 

DeLand 

Eusthj '. 

FeUsmere 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness , 

Kissimmee 

Lakeland ! 

Lucerne Park . . .'. 

Malabar 



McDonald 

Merrlt ts Island 

New Smyrna 

Ocala : 



April 2 
Feb. 17 
Jan 6 
Feb. 11 
Jan. 
April 2 
Feb. 10 
April 2 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 17 
April 2 
• 

April 2 

April 2 

April 2 

• 

Feb. 17 

April 2 

Feb. 17 

Jan. 12 

Feb. 10 

Feb. 11 

Feb. 17 

Feb. 11 
April 2 
Jan. 6 
AprU 2 
Feb. 11 
Jan. 6 
Feb. 11 
None 
Feb. 11 
None 
Jan, 6 
Jan. 6 
None 
Feb. 11 
None 
Jan. 6 
April 3 



Dec. 16 
None 
Dec. 18 
None 
Dec. 15 
None 
Dec. 17 
Dec. 16 
Dec. 16 
Dec. 16 
• 

Dec. 16 



Dec. 16 
Dec. 16 
Dec. 15 

• 

Dec. 16 
Dec. 15 
None 
Dec 16 
None 
Dec 16 

Nona 

Dec. 16 

None 

Dec 18 

None 

None 

None 

None ' 

None 

None 

None 

None 
Dec. 18 
None 
None 
Dee. 18 



•Record incomplete. 
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KILLING FROST8, 1919— (Continued). 



STATIONS 



Last In 
Spring 



First in 
Autumn 



Okeechobee 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs " 

Titusvllle 

Southern Division. 

Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande 

Bra lentoun 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers : , 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hyroluxo 

Key West , 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Moore Haven . . . 

Punta Gorda 

Ritta 

Sand Key 

Western Division. 

Apalachlcola 

Bonlfay 

DeFuniak Springs 

Garniers ( near) 

Marlanna , 

Molino 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



... 



April 2 
Feb. 17 
Jan. 6 

• 

Jan. 6 
tFeb. 11 



Jan. 6 
None 
Feb. 11 
Jan. G 
Feb. 17 
Jan. 6 



None 
None 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 17 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Feb. 12 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Feb. 17 
• 

None 

• 

Feb. 11 
Feb. 17 

• 

April 2 
Feb. 17 

• 

Feb. 10 
Feb. 17 
Arm 3 



Dec. 18 
None 

• 

None 

• 
None 
Dec: 16 
None 
Nona 
Nona 
None 
None 
« 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Dec. 30 

None 

None 

Dec. 30 

None 

Dec. 30 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Dec. 30 

None 

None 

None 

Dec. IS 
Dec. 16 
Dec. 15 
Dec. IB 
Dec. IB 
• 

Dec. IB 
Dec. 16 
Dec. 16 



tDaU incomplete, but this date probably correct. 



MONTHLY SUMMABY, 1919. 



Month 



January . 
February 
March ... 
April .... 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October . . 
November 
December 
Year .. 



Temperature 



e 

01 

> 

s 



67.8 
60.2 
66.9 
68.8 
75.6 
79.0 
80.9 
81.7 
79.5 
79.2 
69.0 
60.7 
71.6 



+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 



0.8 
0.2 
1.2 
1.0 
0.4 
0.9 
0.5 
0.4 
02 
8.7 
4.0 
1.2 
0.9 



ja. 
to 

3 



88 

88 

DO 

94 

98 

100 

100 

101 

90 

98 

92 

90 

101 






14 
24 

34 
30 
46 
56 
61 
60 
50 
58 
34 
24 
14 



Precipitation 



I 



2.32 
4.91 
5.41 
■1.%% 
6.46 
7.16 
8.77 
C.C7 
4.83 
2.42 
3.35 
2.73 
57.35 



a 
I 

fa 



a 



—0.56 
+ 1.66 
+ 2.20 
—0.15 
+ 2.62 
+0.09 
+1.81 
—0.36 
—2.16 
—1.94 
+1.43 
—0.16 
+ 6.08 



Average Number of Days 






o 
a 



£5 



2 



6 

10 

8 

4 

12 

14 

17 

14 

11 

7 

7 

5 

115 



U 



14 
10 
17 
20 
12 
10 
11 
12 
14 
18 
14 
18 
170 



•o 

3 
O 

o. 






9 

8 

8 

7 

12 

12 

13 

14 

12 

10 

9 

7 

121 



3 

2 



8 
10 
6 
3 
7 
8 
7 
6 
4 
3 
7 
6 
T4 



Wind 



a o 

II 



nw. 

sw. 

ne. 

e. 

se. 

e. 

se. 

sw. 

ne. 

e 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 



is 
I 



MAXIMUM RAINFALL AT REGULAR STATIONS. 





+ ■ 

t 

1 

9 
1 


b 

eg 

5 

£ 


a 
1 
■ 

a 


1 
< 


1 


a> 

a 
a 

>-> 




S 
< 


ti 

O 

B 
■ 

w 


q 

o 


I 

■ 

B 
o 
Z 


I 

% 



.- 


1 

a 
5 
< 


10 Minutes 

15 Minutes 

30 Minutes 


.20* 
.29* 
.41* 
.74* 
1.04* 
1.41* 


. .28* 

.54* 

.77* 

1.06* 

1.16* 

1.77* 


•Bit 

.96t 
1.34t 
2.26f 
2.82f 
3.12f 


.46* 
.84* 
1.24* 
2.10* 
3.10* 
4.88* 


.52J 
.94J 
1.24+ 
1.74$ 
1.98t 
2.44t 


.48x 
.82x 
1.02x 
I.56z 
2.35z 
2.74z 


.47* 
.74z 
1.03z 
L36z 
1.44z 
1.01* 


Alt 

.72* 

.93* 

1.04* 

2.91* 

4.71* 


.54z 
1.04z 
1.44Z 
1.98z 
2.02z 
2.04z 


•41+ 
.59t 
.63t 
.73f 
1.06t 
1.13t 


.35x 
.B2x 
.6Sx 
.91x 
1.16x 
2.06x 


.32t 
;43f 
.61+ 
-85f 


.54 
1.04 
1.44 
2.26 




l.lOt 
1.12+ 


3.10 
4.71 



8 

.A 



t Jacksonville; x Key West; t Miami' • Pensacola; z Tampa. 



I / 



1 



CLIMATOI.OGICAL DATA FOB TIIK YEAR 1910. 



STATIONS. 



COUNTIES. 



I 

> 

3 



TBUPERATUBB, IN DEOREES FAHRENHEIT. 



og 

a <- 
5 8 



1 



01 

.a 

s 



5 



i 
3 



5 



Northern Division. 



Archer , 

Bristol 

Camp Johnston 

Currabelle 

Cedar Keys 
Crescent City .. 
Federal Point . , 
Fenholloifray . . . 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 'Alachua. 

HUllard iNassau.. 

Jacksonville 'I 'uval . . . 

Jacksonville (2)...) do . . , 

Johnstown |IIamllton 

Jasper I Bradford 

Lake City jColumbia 



\lachua 
'Liberty 
1 nival . . 
Franklin ( 
Levy . . . 
1 'ut nam 

do .. 
Taylor . . 
Nassau 



92 



10 
20 
45 
10 
75 
15 

176 
60 

222 



152 
125 
210 



34 
9 
1 
21 
31 
21 
28 
13 
27 
24 
11 
40 
8 
17 
21 
3C 



72.2 
70.8 
71.4 



69.4 
70.1 
69.3 
G9. 8 



96 



July 13t 



08 
95 
97 
08 



Aug. 2 

Sept. 9 

July 7 

July 7 



97 
96 
97 
94 



Auk. 2 
July 13 
July 6t 
Aug. 21 



G9.7 



95 
99 



June lit 
June 23t 



24 
23 
25- 
29 
28 
20 
23 
24 
21 
23 
25 
22 
23 
20 



Jan . 4 

Jan. 5 

Jan. 4 

Jan. -t; 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 6f 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 4f 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 4f 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 4 



is 

00 

co 



i 



tan oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Melrose 

Middleburg 

Montlcello 

Mount Pleasant 

Old Town 

Qulncy 

St. Augustine 

Satsuma Heights . . 
Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



Central Division. 



Bartow 

I in mlisvil le . . 

Clermont 

1 if 1 .a i id 

Kusl is 

Felleemere . . . 
Fort Meade .. 
Fort Pierce .. 
Inverness .... 
Isleworth 
Klsslmmee . . 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park 
I.ynne (near) 

Mulji I at r 

McDonald 



109 
125 
Ha 
Ittt 
39 
207 
30C 



Suwanee 
i laker . . . 
.Madison . 
Alachua . 
Clay .... 
Jefferson 
. .adMli-n . 
ijiFayette 
lindsden 
it. Johns 
I'utnam . 
St. Johns 
Leon 



1'oik 

Hernando 

Lake 

Volusia 

Lake 

St. Lucie 

I'dlk 

St. Lucie 

Citrus 

Orange 

Osceula 

Polk 

do | 

Marlon | 

ilrevard 28 

)range I 175 




18 
24 
20 



19 
16 
14 
2 
5 
88 
12 
27 
S3 



33 
28 
27 
23 
29 

31 
19, 
21 



li'.i.ri 



2S 

8 



28 
23 



119.11 



68.8 

70.1 



70.(1 
71.7 



(is.O 



'72.5 
70.7 
73.5 
72.1 
72.5 
72.0 
72.0 
74.0 
71.5 



72.4 



71.8 



9(1 



Oct. 13t 



98 July 13 

95 I Aug. 29t 

July 7 

June 7t 

July 7 

Aug. 2t 

July 7 

Auk. « 

Aug. 2t 



08 

IHi 
9S 
97 
99 
95 
95 



97 
00 

97 
100 
101 
04 
97 
06 
94 



93 



07 



21 

22 

19 



AnS. 0t 
July 14t 
Auk. 0t 
July 8 
Aug. 
July 7t 
May 24 
Ai.K. 3 
July 8t 



22 



17 
21 
17 
88 
20 
20 
19 



28 

25 
31 
26 

27 
32 
27 
34 
27 



Aug. St 



A uk. «t 



33 
32 
31 



33 
27 



Jan. 4 
Jan . 
Jan. 4 



Jan. 6 



Jan. 4f 

Jan. « 

Jan. 5 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 5 

Jan. fit 

Jan. 4 



Jan . 6 

Jan. 

Jan . I! 

Jan . 

Jan. 6 

Jan . 

Jan. 6 

Jan. 

Jan. 6 



Jan. 4f 
Jan. 4t 
Jan. 4t 



Jan. 6 
Jan. 



CO 



CI.IMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR THE YEAR 1910— Continued. 



STATIONS. 



COUNTIES. 



J 



| 

i 

01 

3 



TEMPERATURE, IN DEGREES FAHRENHEIT. 



ttt-Q 

a i- 
2S 



75 

a 

a 

3 



5 



2 



I 



Merrltts Island 
New Smyrna . . . 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park .. 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Titnsvllle 



Brevard ... 
Volusia . . . 
Marion . . . 
Okeechobee 
Volusia . . . 
Orange . . . 
Sumter. . . . 
Pinellas ... 
Hillsboro .. 
M arlon . . . 
Osceola ... 

Pasco 

Pinellas ... 
Seminole 
Ulllsbott) . 
Pinellas . . . 
Brevard . . . 



20 
14 

its 



39 
111 



37 
35 

28 

2 

26 

28 



20 

121 

54 



190 



25 

104 

20 

16 



8 
26 
17 

6 
25 

6 
12 
30 
35 
24 



72.5 
6J)!8 



73.0 



94 
99 
98 
96 
99 
98 



Aug. 2f 
Aug. 2 
July 14 
July 31 1 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 5t 



37 
31 
25 
30 
24 
28 



72.5 



94 



July 14 



33 
28 
27 



70.8 
73.8 
71.5 
73.1 
72.7 
72.2 



96 
93 
94 
97 
95 
97 
98 



July 16f 

July 14 

July 15f 

Aug. 6 

Aug. 21 

Aug. 22 

Aflg. 1 



29 
35 
30 
33 
28 
31 



Jan. 6 

Jan . 5f 

Jan. 4t 

Jan. 6 

Feb. 11 
Jan. 6 



Jan . 6t 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 4f. 



Jan. 5t 

Jan . 6"t 

Jan. 4t 

Jan. 6 

Jan. 6 

Jan. 6 






Southern Division. 

Arcadia '•• 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande 

Bnadentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale . . . 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key WeBt 

Lock No. 1 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Moore Haven 

Punta Gorda 

Rltta 

Sand Key 



Western Division. 

Apalaehlcola 

Bbnlfay 

DeFunlak Springs. 
Garnlers (near) .. 

Marlanna 

Mollno 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wansau 



DeSoto 

do 

Lee 

Manatee . ■ ■ 
Broward . . . 

do 

Lee 

Broward . . . 

Dade 

.'aim Beach 
Monroe 
Broward . . . 

Monroe 

Dade 

do 

De8oto 

do 

Palm Beach 
Monroe 



Franklin 
Calhoun . 
Holmes . . 
Walton .. 
Okaloosa ■ 
Jackson . 
ICscambla 

Hay 

Washington 



61 
160 
11 
22 
10 
10 
12 
12 
13 
9 
15 



9 

83 
10 



7 
18 
42 



24 
111 
193 

22 
120 

49 
161 

14 
250 



18 
21 

4 
36 

7 

7 
48 

7 
10 
25 
49 



4 
18 
9 
2 
5 
7 
14 



16 
14 
22 
7 
18 
16 
40 
23 
21 



ton other dates also. 



73.0 
72. 4 ' 



75.1 
74.1 
72.9 
74.2 
74.6 
77.3 



77.5 
74.8 
75.4 



69.4 



67.7 
68.4 



98 
96 
95 
97 
94 
95 
97 
94 
96 
96 
92 



95 
92 

95 
95 



96 



67.9 



68.3 



96 
97 
98 
99 
99 



93 



98 



July 8t 
July 7t 

July 14t 

Aug. 21f 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 2 

May 24 
Aug. 1 

July 12t 

Sept 26 

Aug. 28 



Aug. 26 
Aug. 2 
Sept. 26 
Aug. 6t 



June 30t 



Aug. 2t 
Sept. 18 
Aug. 7 
July 7 
Aug. 8t 



July 7 
Sept.' lit 



34 
39 
31 
29 
38 
36 
32 
35 
33 
52 



47 
37 
36 



36 



22 
17 



14 
18 
16 
17 



18 



Jan. 6 
Jan. 6 
Feb. 11 
Dec. 30 
Feb. 12t 
Jan. 5 
Dec. 80 
Feb. 12f 
Feb. 12t 
Jan. 6 



Jan. 6 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 5t 



Dec. 30 



Jan. 4 
Jan. 4 



Jan. 4 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 4 



Jan. 4t 



I 



CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR TIIE YEAR 1910. 





COUNTIES. 




PRECIPITATION, 


IN INCHES. 




= •2 
jZi2 


SKY. 




STATIONS. 




5 

B 

i 

m 

I 


Si- 


5 
§ 
S 


11 

J = 


d 

§ 

a 




■M 
O X 

^ a 

n 


I- 7) 

*£3 


•* 

5 3 

3 O 


Prevailing 

wind 

direction. 


Northern Division. 
Archer 


Alachua . . 
Ulierty . . . 

DuvaI 

I-'nuiklin .. 

T<evy 

1 'ill nam . . . 
do .... 

Taylor 

Nassau .... 
Alachua . . . 
Nassau .... 

do .... 
Hamilton ... 
Bradford . . | 
Columbia . . 


34 

It 

1 
21 
33 
21 
28 
13 
27 
31 
11 
49 

3 
17 
22 | 
3(i 






















I'.l'istnl 
























Tamp Johnston . . . 
























46.5!) 
SO. 91 

i ;.-{.. -14 

74.41 


1 8.08 

1 13.(13 

12.85 

11.93 


Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
June 


1.00 
1.10 
1.41 
1.74 


Oct. 

April 

Jan. 

Jan. 

















7s 

68 

144 

142 










Fdnholloway 








nw. 


102 
167 


155 
144 


108 
54 


se. 
ne. 


57.95 
54.31 
H4.23 
57.50 


12.19 

8.12 

13.58 

13.79 


June 
Aug. 
July 
June 


0.97 
1.30 
1.05 
1.0(1 1 


April 
April 
Nov. 
Nov. 


104 
132 
114 
120 


196 
150 
200 
148 


45 
153 
125 
125 


124 
62 
34 
92 


se. 
ne. 


Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) .. 

JllSIHT 


ne. 













































Lake City | 


57.94 


9.98 


July 


1.83 


Oct. 


121 


151 


56 


158 


ne. 



I- 



I.Ivb Oak 


Suwanee . . 

Baker 

Madison ... 
Alachua . . . 

Clay 

Jefferson . . 
Gadsden . . 
LaFayette . 
Gadsden 
St. Johns . . 
Putnam ... 
St. Johns.. 


22 
24 
20 

6 
19 
16 
14 

2 

r. 
51 
12 
28 
86 

33 












* 












Mflcclenny 












6 

T. 












50.63 

51. so 
67.20 


7.07 
.7.98 
15.02 


Feb. 
June 
June 


1.78 
1.27 
1.22 


Oct. 


124 

109 

86 








8W. 




Oct. 

April 






186 


126 


53 




Middleburg 

Mount Pleasant . . . 












.60.34 

04.47 
03.67 
.-.!>. 7! I 
(13.05 
70.60 
55.14 

51.50 


9.52 
10.60 
10.33 
10.26 

9.55 
15.48 
10.23 

10.16 


Feb. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

May 

June 

July 

July 
June 
| Aug. 
Mny 
June 
Sept. 
July 
J nly 


0.43 
2.14 
1.02 
1.66 
1.52 
1.19 
0.57 

0184 

0.74 
0.03 
1.27 
1.02 


Sept. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

April 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

April 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 




T. 



















o 




111 
111 
124 
148 
104 
134 
117 

133 
160 
124 
134 
119 
148 
133 
120 


181 
183 
174 
186 


106 

113 

85 

118 


78 

69 

106 

61 


nw. 

e. 


Qulncy 

St. Augustine 

Satsunia Heights . . 

Central Division. 


8. 

ne. 
ne. 
















n. 


147 
171 
194 


194 

129 

75 


24 

65 
96 


e. 


Brooksvllle 


Hernando ..1 28 D2.il l 10.72 

Lake | 27 ]• 50.08 | 10.62 

Volusia ... 17 1 51.05 | 9.65 
Luke .. . . | 20 f 63.53 | 8.83 
St. Lucie ..1 8 1 53.20 1 10.13 


w. 
w. 


IlcLnnd 


s. 




241 
194 
133 


81 
111 
181 


43 
60 
SI 


ne. 




0.61 | April 
0.66 I Oct. 
60 On» 


se. 


Fort Pierce 


Polk 

St. Lade .. 

Citrus 

Orange 

Osceoki . . . 
Pott .... 

An 


37 

25 

21 

4 

28 

5 

8 

6 

28 


62.22 
49.01 


12.02 
9.43 


ne. 
se. 












BW. 


Islpwortli 


55.18 


8.55 


May 


6.58 


Oct. 


97 




















03.70 


10.10 


July 


0.94 


April 


89 


261 


69 


35 


ne. 


Lucerne Park 


ne. 


I.VnilP -fnPflft . Marlm* 


46.91 


7.33 


July 


0.85 


Oct, 


127 








ne. 




Brevard ... 








fe. 



CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR THE YEAR 1919— Continued. 





COl'NTIES. 


PRECIPITATION, 


IN INCHES. 




2 

11 


SKY. 




STATIONS. 


4 

a u 

m 


•5 

g 

to 

1 


S3 
11 


i 

o 

s 


to 

As 


I 


A 


I! 


to 

11 

Is 


ill 


3 d 

hi 

m 




Orange 

Brevard . . 
Volusia . . . 
Marlon .... 
Okeechobee 
Volusia . . . 
Orange .... 


17 

41 
36 
28 
2 
29 
28 


48.18 
57.31 


6.64 
11.84 


May 
Aug. 


0.92 
0.27 


April 
April 











124 
127 








ne. 


Merritts Island .... 


203 


111 


51 


n. 




64.81 


10.74 


May 


0.75 


April 


128 






















43.67 
57.24 


8.35 
11.49 


May 
July 


0.61 
0.80 


Oct. 
Oct. 


124 
143 


127 


187 


61 


ne. 

8. 


Oxford 










Pinellas Park 


Pinellas ... 
Hlllsbbro . . 

Marlon 

Osceola . . . 

Pasco 

Pinellas . . 
Seminole ■ ■ 
Hillsboro . 
Pinellas . . 
Brevard 


8 
26 
19 

6 
26 

5 

12 
30 
28 
24 


53.18 


16.87 


July 


0.64 


April 







114 


248 


77 


40 


nw. 












































B6 




63.38 
55.07 
57.92 
53.68 
49.77 
64.36 


12.16 
14.97 
9.40 
11.80 
15.02 
15.57 


June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 


0.63 
1.41 
1.55 
0.41 
1.04 
0.63 


April 

April 

Oct. 

April 

Oct. 

April 











138 
129 
130 
122 
100 
141 


172 
170 
145 
81 
187 
118 


130 

1191 

101 

159 

109 

155 


68 

76 | 

119 

125 

69 

92 


6- 


St. Petersburg .... 


no. 
se. 




ne 


Tarpon Springs . . . 
Titusville 


w. 
se. 



Southern Division. 


DeSoto . . . 
do .... 

Manatee . . 
Broward ... 

do .... 

Lee 

Broward .. 

Dade 

Palm Beach 
Monroe . . . 
Broward .... 
Monroe .... 
Dade 

do .... 
DeSoto 

do .... 
Palm Beach 
Monroe . . . 

Franklin . . 
Calhoun . . 
Holmes .... 
Walton . . . 
Okaloosa . . 
Jackson . . . 
Escambia . 

Bay 

Washington 


18 
21 

4 
36 

7 

7 
53 

7 
10 
26 








































e. 




59.69 


18.71 


July 


0.85 

1.63 

1.21 1 

0.98 

0.40 

1.43 

0.76 

0.94 

0.25 

0.18 

0.20 

1.07 

1.81 

0.C2 


Oct 
Oct 
Jan. 
Dec. 
April 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
% Jan. 
Jan. 
April 


125 


130 


ws 


87 


e. 


57.80 
64.47 
67.19 
46.62 
62.64 
57.31 
1 56.74 


14.02 

8.52 

13.66 

10.89 

12.70 

12.36 

7.46 

14.26 

11.52 

7.69 

13.31 

14.97 

10.59 


July 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
June 
| Sept. 
May 
May 
June 


103 
150 
127 
125 
107 
104 
125 
114 
102 
107 
139 
126 
107 


203 
130 
183 
178 
196 
193 
200 
166 
189 


103 
146 
110 
127 
118 
66 
107 
118 
160 


69 
89 
72 
60 
61 
106 
68 
81 
26 


nw. 
ae. 


Fort Lauderdale . . 


e. 

ne. 
e. 




se. 
Be. 




49 53.35 

7 1 69.43 

1 4 i ar m 


se. 


Lock No. 1 


se. 
e. 


Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Moore Haven 

Rltta 


M 

9 
2 
6 
7 
14 

16 
14 
22 

7 
18 
16 
40 
23 
21 


60.04 
62.76 
46.38 


104 
167 


138 
132 


123 
66 


e. 

se. 

e. 
































e. 


Knnrt Kpv 








2.17 


Oct. 
















Western Division. 
Ronifflv 


71.25 


12.43 


July 


112 








n. 








nw. 


DeFuniak Springs... 
Garniers (near) ... 






















68.29 
54.70 


15.59 
7.66 


July 
Feb. 


0.72 
1.98 


Sept. 
Oct 



T. 


91 
90 








se. 


117 


174 


74 


sw. 


\f nllnn 






80.61 


16.69 


Aug. 


0.76 


Sept. 


T. 




126 


114 


107 


144 


8. 




sw. 


68.18 


11.57 


July 


1.40 


Sept. 


86 


ne- 


118 


182 


B. 
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CLIMArOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1819, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



January. 



ft 



£ 



February. [ March. 



'3 

a 



a 

r 
■ 
— 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Johnston . 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City ... 
Federal Point ... 
Fenholloway ... .. 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

HUllard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) . 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Luke City 

Live Oak 

Mncclenuy ........ 

Madison 

Melrose 

Mlddleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant . . 

Old Town 

Qulncy 

St. Augustine .... 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



9.44 



8.39 



1.77 
1.57 



—1.76 
. | 2.361—1.201 



1.41 
1.74 
2.77 
1.15 



—1.29 
—1.16 
—0.60 
—1.72 

2.06—1.30 

2.52 

1.781—1.39 

1.76 

2.55— 0.44 

2.20|— 0.41 

3.211—0.40 



2.12—0.40 
1.851—1.91 

1.80| 

1.761—1.12 



4.89 
3.72 
4.04 
4.13 



+0.40 
+1.00 
+0.40 
+0.81 



4.35 
4.50 
4.24 
3.77 



+0.31 
+ 1.49 



+0.34 



6.83 
5.07 
4.94 
8.14 
5.41 
4.85 
5.37 
4.47 
3.24 



+2.84 
+2.15 
+2.11 
+5.03 
+1.99 
+1.57 
+2.13 

-^oiis 



7.00 
4.78 



+2.82 
+0.91 



4.851+0.08 



4..->C, 
6.56 
5.41 



5.24 
7.67 
4.44 
4.18 



2.85 —0.27 

2.74 

3.24 

1.64—1.07 
—0.45 
—0.47 
—1.72 



1.82 
2.18 
2.22 



9.52 
4.41 
10.33 
3.80 
4.49 
4.04 
8.31 



+0.56 
+3.51 
+1.21 



+ 1.19 
+3.07 



+0.54 



4.90 
5.85 
7.41 
7.24 



+1.20 
+2.17 



+3.33 



+3.54 9.17 
0.81 
6.78 
4.70 
6.36 
"4.30 
6.63 



+5.80 



+0.81 
+ 2.31 
+0.71 
+3.38 



+ 1.72 
+4.04 
+0.88 
+1.76 



Central Division. 



Bartow 

Brooksville 
Clermont . . 
DeLand . . . 

Eustis 

Fellsmere . 



1.84 

2.69 

2.72' 

l! 401—1.66 

1.981—1.13 

l.lfll 



— 0.69| 4.91 

—0.52! 3.31 

0.08 4.90 

3.33 

4.07 

3.06 



+2.03] 6.56 



—0.11 
+1.67 
—0.04 
+1.03 



3.97 



+4.14 
+1.65 
4.86 +2.80 
4.091+2.50 
4.371+1.75' 
2.44 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Tear 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATION'S. 



Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness 

Isleworth 

Kissirumee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park 

Lynne (near) 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merrltts Island 

New Smyrna 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St Petersburg •. 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Tltusvllle 



January. 



a 
o 

"E 



"OS 
2.16 

2.05 

2.90 

2. 

3.40 

2.97 

1.56 

1.66 

2.70 

2.74 

1.84 

2.38 

0.51 

1.00 

3.01 



i 

i 

u 

1 

£ 



February- 



i 



3 

a 
— 

5 



March. 



a 
o 
V 



I 



+ 1.21 

+1.44 
+0.10 



5. 531 + 2. 78 

5.64 +2. SO 



0.31 
—1.23 
Ol72 

— 6.25 



—1.20 
— 0.22 
—0.34 
—1.46 
—0.13 

— i'.oo 

+0.29 



3. OB 

2.05 +0.35 
2.33!— 0. 78 



3.73+0.19 

2.70 f 

2.161—0.47 
2.441—0.36 
2.B6J— 0.32 
2.32 +0.14 



3.85 

4.30 

3.39 

5.25 

4.81 

5.55 

4.53 

2.95 

4.70 

3.08 

6.13 

3.53 

2. 

3.22 

2.ss 

-4. 2.-, 



+1.21 



+2.35 
+0.09 
+3.50 
+0.53 
—0.32 

+ 1.51 



6.02 
0.77 



+3.50 



.•'..:•:■ 
4.80 
5.57 
3.66 
5.98 
3.51 
4.75 



+1.20 

+i!85 
+2.71 
+0.36 
+1.44 



4.20 
6.18 
5.72 
4.43 
4.86 
2.68 
4.71 
4.69 
5.28 
5.07 
3.18 
4.24 

5. ON 



6.85 



4.57 
5.49 
5.94 
4.10 
4.97 
2.91 
5.27 



+3.88 



+0.55 
+2.72 
+2.21 
+2.37 
+2.24 

+3.34 



+2.93 

+i!6i 
+2.16 
+0.51 
+2.67 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia i 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale . . . 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoiuxo 



2.44 +0.07 

0.10 

2.941+0.02 

1.21 

1.88 .... 
1.291—0.96 

1.41| 

1.39| 

2.05|—1.32 



4.22 

2.47 

3.98 

2.02 

1. 

2.78 

2.41 

3.06 

5.12 



+1.36 
+0.87 



+0.55 
+1.74 



1.62 
4.64 
4.02 
8.26 

12.21 
4.64 
6.00 
3.02 

I 0.24 



—0.55 

+2!ia 



+2.59 
1+3. 80 



V 
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Monthly 



CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

and Annual Precipitation for the Tear 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 





January. 


February. 


March. 


STATION8. 


d 

o 
Q 

3 
1 

H 


t 

a 

E 

a 

o. 

(5 


d 

o 

N 

i 


E 
9 

•— 

a 
c 

2 


d 

u 

2 

£ 


6 

2 

fa 

■ 
- 




0.74 
1.32 
0.20 
1.07 
1.81 
1.25 
1.46 


—1.24 
— 2!3S 


1.44 
3.45 
4.38 
3.20 
4.03 
3.70 


— 0.20 

+6! so 


0.25 
9.89 
0.98 
9.74 
9.32 
2.83 


—1.23 


Lock No. 1 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 


+7! 02 


Miami (2) . 




Moore Haven 































Western Division. 


2.90 
5.48 


—1.28 
+1.07 


10.44 
10.59 


+6.94 
+5.29 


10.59 
5.58 


+7.74 




+1.55 






Garniers (near) 


6.45 
4.70 
5.10 
5.94 
4.47 
5.50 


+1.24 
+0.45 
+1.90 
+1.04 
+ 1.62 


8.65 
7.66 


+2!i5 


3.28 

6.81 


+0.52 








12.53 
6.91 
7.70 


+8.04 
+2.21 

+ 2.77 


2.96 
5.59 
5.05 


— 2.40 




+1.7S 




—0.31 



T. Amount too small to measure. * Indicates plus. 
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CLIMATOLOGJCAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1910, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



April. 



a 



X 



£ 

9 

a 



May. 



J 

♦J 

I 



e 

D 

I 

a 



June. 



§ 

■4-» 

a 



e 

a 
t 

| 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Johnston 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenhoiloway 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Melrose i 

Mlddlebnrg 

Mont Icell'o 

Mount Pleasant 

Old Town 

Qulncy 

St Augustine 

Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



4.85 



4.40 
1.10 
1.51 
2.50 
4.53 
0.97 
1.36 
1.57 
1.26 



+2.09 
— 0.61 
—0.57 
— 0.11 
+1.70 
—1.52 
—0.55 



2.69 
2.35 
10.88 
4.11 
3.57 
4.35 
4.67 



+0 
+7 
+0 

+0 

+1 



—1.46 



7.32 



+3.07 



1.38 
2.67 



—0.59 
+0.08 



6.75 
3.84 



+3.21 
+0.73 



1.85 
3.33 
1.80 
1.22 



—0.89 
+0.46 

—1.(57 



5.51 
5.15 
9.35 



+1.38 
+4.02 



4.16 
2.79 
3.54 
1.66 
2.46 
2.08 
3.09 



+0.48 



—0.98 
+0.53 
—0.51 
—0.08 



8.64 
4.93 
6.95 
4.74 
9.55 
4.88 
5.06 



+5.65 



+1.34 
+6.19 
+1.58 
+1.33 



8.96 



2.67 
6.00 
9.08 

11.93 
5.85 

12.19 
7.83 
9.16 

13.79 



3.50 

11.77 

8.01 



+1.24 



—2.20 
+0.31 
+3.27 
+5.94 
—2.28 
+7.29 
+1.13 



+8.26 



—8.18 

+5.23 
+1.16 



4.031—3.70 



11.27 
6.10 
7.98 

15.02 



4.66 
7.81 
4.83 
9.74 
8.61 
15.48 
7.10 



+6.60 
+0.25 

+8!l5 



—1.46 



+4.57 
+3.07 
•10. 10 
+0.64 



Central Division. 



Bartow . . . 
Brooksvllle 
Clermont . . 
DeLand ... 
Eustia 



0.34 
1.24 
1.74 
1.50 
1.41 



—1.52 
—0-85 
—0.26 

—0.59 



4.67 

7.92 

10.21 

9.65 



—0.79| 6.47 



+1.00 
+4.40 
+6.63 
+5.97 
+2.97 



7.73 
10.72 
5.59 
5.63 
8.83 



—0.28 
+2.30 
—1.09 
—1.70 
+2.«S 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



Fellamere 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness 

Isleworth 

Kis8immee 

Lakeland ' 

Lucerne Park 

Lynee (near) 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merrltta Island 

New Smyrna 

Ocala 

Okeeehbbee 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 

Titusville 



April. 



c 
c 

2 
I 



TO5T 
0.76 
2.15 
0.87 
1.47 
3.81 
0.94 
2.18 
1.38 
o.r.l 
0.92 
0.27 
0.85 
0.75 
0.90 
0.02 
1.17 



2 

3 

— 

as 

C 

<2 



May. 



£ 



s 

t 

a 
5 



June. 



B 
O 



e 

a 

3 



■1.23 
—0.34 
1.20 



+1.75 



—1.47 
—1.01 
—2.42 
—1.20 
—1.22 



+2.42 
—1.21 

+0.95 



+ 1.90 



—1.03 
—0.85 



0.64 



—0.25 



1.50 
1.57 
0.63 
1.41 
l.«3(— 1.51 



—1.36 



0.41 
1.22 
0.63 



—1.44 
—0.50 
—1.21 



—1.28 
+3.11 
—0.33 
+3.41 
+7.11 



+4.90 
+8.56 



2.29 



4.67 +0.90 

4.76 

9.4S +6.60 

2.46| 

T.26 +4.69 



+2.43 
—3.12 
+2.78 



+2.S6 



+0.24 
+0.47 
+0.36 
—2.00 
—3.66 



3.61 



t-3.81 
—2.07 



+0.38 



4.40 
2.92 



+1.48 
+0.42 
+1.79 



7.44 
7.66 
12.16 +3.34 

4.56| 

S. 19 +1.86 
7.931—0.41 
3.53—3.40 
4.121—3.18 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 
Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 



0.91 
0.87 
0.22 
1.66 
8.52 
5.84 
0.40 
3.51 
2.67 



—0.85 
—1.08 

^6.22 



—1.90 



0.26 
6.04 
4.75 
4.56 
7.18 
13.56 
5.18 
6.59 
7.05 



+2.30 
+1.18 

+ i."53 



+1.29 



6.91 
8.46 
3.33 
7.31 
7.94 
6.95 

10.89 
8.46 

12.15 



-0.55 
—0.88 

^6!88 



+1.72 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 
Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, with 
- Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



Hypoluxo . 
Key West . 

hock No. 1 

Long Key 
Miami (1) ... 
Miami (2) ... 
Moore Hnveii 
Punta Gorda . . 

Itifta 

Sand Key ... 



April. 



2 



3.-.-.0 
3.11 
6.49 
4.43 
3.07 
3.62 
0.02 
1.12 



t 

s 

I 

- 



May. 



June. 






+0.S3 
+1.81 



+0.48 






—2.071 6.12 
+3.45 11.04 
11.52 
5.06 
7.26 
8.15 
10.59 



i. 

- 



=00 
+6.79 



—0.63 



3.88 
0.81 
6.45 
3.14 
13.31 
14.97 
6.70 



+6.94 



6.44 



6.82 



Western Division. 



Apalachicola 

Boniray 

DeFuniak Spriugs 
Garniers (near) . . 

Marlanna 

Molino .'■ 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



6.01 
4.05 



+3.53 
+0.13 



7.80 
9.67 



+4.37 
+5.55 



5.20 
4.40 



+ 1.29 



11.72 
4.95 
4.81 



I 



+ vr,t; 
+2.59 
+1.67 



6.86 
5.90 
10.29 
4.47 
3.77 
( ',.■.■) 



+2.24 
+5.45 
+1.79 
—0.10 

+2.44 



3.37 
1.25 
6.19 
0.95 
2.77 
6.13 
2.24 



—1.55 
4.02 

+0.52 

—2.W 
+0.43 
—2.63 



2.90 



T. Amount too small to measure. * Indicates plus. 
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CUMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



July. 



5 

03 
& 



AUgUBt. 



a 
o 

3 



o* 



2 

U 

Q 



September. 



a 
o 

•s 

o. 



1 

& 

a 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Johnston . . . 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City .... 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

Fernandlna 

Gainesville 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

' Melrose 

Mlddleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant . . 

Old Town 

Quincy 

St. Augustine . . . 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



8.94 +0.40 



7.96 
10.60 
12. S5 

9.27 
10.89 

7.7S 

6.49 
13.58 

6.32 



7.58 



— O.08 



+1.89 
+2.58 
+6.26 
+2.37 
+2.29 
+1.79 
—0.73 

+6!l2 



8.08 

13.63 

5.94 

8.75 



+0.92 
+5.37 
—1.24 

+1.65 



11.27 
9.98 
5.59 



6.34 
5.57 
4.44 

11.82 
8.29 
9.36 
9.18 
4.21 
6.11 
9.95 

10.23 



—1.11 



10.55 
8.12 

!i. -is 
6.96 



+3.33 
+2.21 
—1.20 



—2.82 
+5.44 
+0.35 



—1.04 
—0.40 

+2.48 
+2.71 



4.78 
8.75 



3.92 



—2.20 



1. 
5. 
5. 
10, 



—6.28 
— O.Ofl 
—1.66 
+2.47 



+4.39 
+1.25 

+6.75 



—3.22 
+2.00 



—3.51 
+1.18 

— 2! 40 



4.45 
6.26 
3.69 
4.74 
7.03 

10.69 
9.72 
5.96 
9.35 

10.32 



—2.82 



—2.95 
—1.50 
+2.11 



—0.09 
+2.27 
+3.90 



7.54|+0.50 



—2.33 
—1.58 



09 
.72 
,28 
.86 
.48 
.72 
.02 
.2<i 
.10 
.56 
.26 



—2.93 



—0.63 
—6.39 
— 5.S2 



+3.77 
+1.S0 
—0.50 
— 3.&3 



Central Division. 



Bartow . . . 
Brctoksville 
Clermont 
DeLand . . . 

EtJRtiR 



10.16 
9.68 

5.09 



+2.75 
—0.03 
-2.34 
8.37|+o!48 
5.531—1.50 



6.71 

3.45 

10.62 

5.65 



—1.18 
— 5.56J 
+3.09 
—1.79 



5.471— 0.97 



3.39 
4.37 
2.79 
4.00 
5.28 



—4.62 
—2.03 
—3. SO 
—1.31 

—1.07 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 






Fellsmere 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness 

Isleworth 

Kissimmee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park 

Lynne (near) 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritts Island . . 

New Smyrna 

Ocala 

Ckeechobee 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park 

Plant City 

Rockwell ' 

St Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 

Titusville 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande . . . 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 



July. 



= 
o 

s 



- 



VK20 
2.02 
9.43 
8.81 
6.42 



s 

a 

■a 



+2.97 
+4. 00 
— X.14 



10.16 
7.22 
7.33 
4.90 
5.871 
4.12 
8.29 
4.52 
3.12 
7.25 

11.49 



it;, si 



+0.18 
—1.63 
—1.32 
+2.74 
—3.49 



+0.92 
+4.24 



6.23 ....... 8.14 

8.71— 0-.14 8.32 

4.87 3.37 

9.40+2.59 6.11 

1.80 +3.37 3.63 

5.02 +6.92 6.56 
7.661+1.19 15.57 



August. 






9.27 
9.36 
5.33 
4.56 
6.53 



8.99 



6.71 



3.70 
11.84 
5.23 
8.99 
5.40 
4.94 
5.46 



as 
& 



+0.28 
—0.79 
—2.88 



—3.25 
+6.31 
—0.67 
+1.50 



—2.08 
—1.69 



3.53 



5.48 
8.71 
7.29 
4.02 
6.79 
4.19 
8.21 
2.70 
5.131 



—2.81 
•10.86 



+3.60 
+6.21 



5.61 
6.50 
2.41 
5. S3 
6.53 
7.06 
8.12 
7-. 13 
12.36 



—1.01 

+6.*25 
—4.96 
—3.23 
•10.18 



September. 



a 

I 

& 

Oh 



T57U 

6.00 
2.82 
5.74 
4.49 



6.80 



3.74 
3.72 
4.59 
8.39 



4.03 
3.84 
4.29 
2.38 



3.91 



—3.29 
0.98 



—3.36 



—5.21 



3.56 
2.97 
6.59 
4.46 
6.82 
2.65 
7.06 



i 
= 
v. 

o 



-2.23 
-4.27 
-0.04 



—3.71 
—1.31 

+0.73 



—2.76 



— 1.S8 

—5.01 



4.89 
7.01 
4.02 
5.15 
7.07 
6.60 
5.04 
7.27 
5.28 



—3.50 

— i!io 
—0.50 
i.40 
—0.50 



—1.33 

+1.20 



—2.45 
2. 68 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1010, 
Departures from the Normal. 



with 



STATIONS. 



July. 



llyiipiuxo | 7.1? 



Key Wad 

Lock No. 1 . . 
Long Key . . . 
Miami (1) .. 
Miami (2) .. 
Moore Haven 
Pnnta Gorda 

Hitta 

Sand Key . . . 



Western Division. 



Apalachlcola 

ftonlfay 

DeFuniak Springs 
Garniers (near) 

Marlanna 

Molino 



5.25 
6.77 
5.55 
5.90 
5.23 

II. SN 
G.52 
4.33 



2.43 

3.70 

2.45 

5.59 

7.44 

9.251+1.77 

Pensacola f 7. 741+0. 47110. 691+9.53 0.76 

St Andrews | S.87J , 11.96| 5.821— 2. 68 3.38 

Wausau f 1.57|+l. 311 4.681— 2. 69 i 1.40 

I ' I I I I 



t 
a 

57 

3 



August. 



+1.81 
+ 1.66 



—1.34 



+5.3!) 
+8.15 
+5.00 

+6!s2 



Xso 
1 . M 
5.44 
6.77 
3.73 
3.S6 
.4.12 
4.08 
4.44 



I 

Q 



September. 



- 



—1.12 
—3.23 



—3.87 






4.72 
5 . 50 
7.95 
7.00 
2.54 



"3748 
14.20 
5.28 
7.69 
3.72 
3.02 
2.78 
S.04 
10.81 



—3.13 
+0.91 
—1.29 

— 2!o2 



—5.-115 
+7.47 

—5. SO 



5.08 
2.41 
1.95 
0.72 
3.45 



—3.71 
—2.52 
4.42 



— 1.47 
—3.77 
—5.34 



T. Amount too small to measure. * Indicates plus. 
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CL1MATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, iritli 
Departures from the Normal. 



October. 



STATIONS. 



B 
9 

i 



0. 



s 

g 

I 



November. 



a 
o 

I 



£ 

I 



December. 



c 
o 



- 



0) 

I 

Q 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Johnston 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

Hllliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) . . 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Aiaeclenny 

Madison 

Melrose 

Middleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant ... 

Old Town 

Qulncy 

St. Augustine 

Satsuma Height . . 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



1.87 



—0.97 



3.18 



+0.99 



1.00—2.12 



1.80 
1.51 
4.98 



1.75 
3132 
2.27 
1.81 



1.29 
1.S3 



1.78 
1.27 
5.19 
0.96 



—1.32 
—2.25 
+0.03 



5.52 
3.00 
2.25 
3.02 



+0.34 
+0.68 
+0.72 
+0. 



2.96 
1.50 
3.77 
5.57 



—2.33 
—1.08 
+1.17 

+2.72 



—3.35 
+0.64 



-3.25 



1.35 
1.46 
1.05 
1.06 



—1.25 
—0.43 



—1.13 



—1.76 
—1.20 



3.90 
2.23 
2.82 
4.61 
4.62 
0.40 



+0.54 
—0.82 



3.11 



+0.57 



2.4S 



+1.62 
—3.41 

— i 1x4 



— 1.12 



+0.87 
—1.92 

1.42—1.46 

4.69 

1.57 

5.53 

1.52 

4.70 

0.57 



+0.55 
—3.25 
+0.32 
—2.58 



2.33 
1.49 
1.78 
1.41 
1.80 
3.38 
2.72 
2.46 
2.32 
1.19 
0.81 



+0.19 

+6!32 
—0.74 
—0.16 



+0.18 
+0.42 
—0.97 
—1.84 



2.83 
2.S2 
7.13 
2.68 
2.37 
2.14 
3.79 
5.09 
5.18 
4.03 
2.32 



—0.95 

+4. 07 
— 2.81 
—2.25 



+2.41 
+1.58 
+1.16 
—2.28 



Central Division. 



Bartow . . . 
Brooksvllle 
Clermont 
DeLand . . . 
Eustls 



0.77 
0.74 
0.93 
1.27 
1.02 



—2.92 
—2.63 
—2.61 
— 3.G2 
—2.37 



2.16 
2.39 
2.05 
1.93 
5.49 



+0.38 
+0.62 
+0.55 
+0.24 
+3.92 



2.35 
1.63 
4.58 
3.33 
3.61 



—0.04 
—0.85 
+2.27 
+1.19 
+1.29 



20— Part I— Agrl. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



October. 



£ 

I 
a 
a 

a 



a 
o 

2 



b 



November. December. 



£ 

D 
t. 

Q. 



TTT9 
0.66—3.39 
0.60|— 5156 
0.88— 1.S9 
0.58 



5.73 
2.02 
7.32 
3.97 
3.00 



a 
I 



£ 

3 



a 
o 

3 



"OS 
l.Oll —1.27 
2.14—0.13 
2.56—0.22 
4.15 



Pellsmere 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness 

Isleworth 

Klsslmmee 

Lukelaud 

Lucerne Park 

I.ynne (near) 

Malabar 

M ■ ■ 1 >i .i i a Wl 

Merritta Island 

New Smyrna 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 

Tltusville 



1.90 



0.85 
4.27 
1.68 
1.40 

5.45 
3.85 
1.00 
0.61 
O.SO 



2.09 



0.56 
1.60 
3.32 
1.55 
1.41 
1.04 
1.78 



—2. 84 
—2.77 
4.32 
—0.54 
+1.06 



—3.80 
—4.35 



+0.47 
+4.18 
+2.25 



3.71 



3.26 



1.9S 
0.09 

4.02 

4.34 

4.72 
3.93 



+0.72 
+2.43 
+2.05 
+1.93 

+ 2.17 



2.83 

2.02 
3.90 
3.06 
3.82 
3.80 



2.49 
3.99 



+0.73 
+2.40 



3.44 
3.45 



1.01 



2.70 



-1.73 

-A .98 
-1.56 
-1.73 
-3.69 



3.12 
2.34 
4.37 
2.47 
5.13 
5.96 



+1.15 

+2.91 
+0.75 
+3.20 
+3.51 



2.7S 
2.42 
1.84 
5.04 
1.42 
2.73 
2.67 



— 0.7S 

+ 1.70 
+0.61 
+1.31 
+1..-12 



+ 1.1S 
+1.30 



—0.27 

—0.60 
+0.29 
—O.ll 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande . . . 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 



1.68 
0.85 



—2.12 
—3.54 



2.82 
1.46 



+1.44 
—0.19 



1.63 
4.87 
4.81 
0.81 
4.21 
2.62| 



—1.39 



+1.13 



2.84 

1.95 

1.72 
—2.661 3.091+1.79 
I I 1.491 



1.9R 
1.51 
0.08 
3.26 
1.53 
0.98 
1.17 
1.43 



—0.24 
—0.71 



+0.67 
— 6! 55 



.1 1.821 | 0.76 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



Hypoluxo 
Key West 
Dock No. 1 
Long Key 
Miami (1) 
Miami (2) 
Moore Haven 
Punta Gorda 

Ritta 

Sand Key . . . 



October. 



ovna 

2.60 
8.87 
3.47 
3.73 
2.91 
0.90 
3.11 
0.04 



=3728" 
—2.72 



—6.81 



t. 

— 



November. 



B 

o 



3 
g 



7.-1C +4 



93 



December. 



I 



o.o4 
1.10 
1.18 
1.95 
1.83 
2.11 
1.15 
1.7S 
1.47 



e 

a 

a 
S 



=r 
— o 



49 
74 



it 



5.23 
2.75 
2.32 
3.4S 
2.80 
4.86 
1.27 
1.C9 



+2 



+0 



Western Division. 



Apalachicola 

Bonifay 

DeFuniak Springs 
Garniers (near) . . 

Marianna 

Molino 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



2.17 



—1.37 



4.67 
3.00 
1.98 



+1.10 
— i!03 



2.54 
11.92 
11.33 

o.fi- 
4.90 



8.73|+4 

3.631—0. 

4.321+1 

\ 



■'• 



—0.15 

+9.18 
+7.70 

+2! 32 



2.30 
3.03 
.3.82 
3.5S 
3.15 



2.681— 1.06 

6.39 

1.68 



4.15 
+3.36| 2.69 
—1.971 1.59 



—2.63 
—1.40 
—1.28 

— i!ie 



—0.02 

—2.46 
—3.67 



T. Amount too small to measure. * Indicates plus. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



Annual. 



g 

e 



£ 



Northern Division 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Johnston . 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys — 
Crescent City ... 

Federal Point . . 

Fenn'olloway ... 

Fernandlna . . . . 

Gainesville 

Hillfard 

Jacksonville . 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Melrose 

Mlddlebnrg 

Montlcello 

Mount Pleasant 

Old Town 

Quincy 

St. Augustine . . . 
Satsnma Height 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



46.59 
55.91 
63.34 

74.41 



57.95 
54.31" 
64.23 
57.50 



57.94 



50.63 
51.80 
67.29 



60.34 
64.47 
63.67 
59.79 
C3.95 
70.69 
55.14 



— 6.18 
+ 8.38 
+13.93 

+21.10 



+ 5.50 
+ 5.56 



+ 4.25 



+ 4.39 



— 3.32 
+12.2i' 



+ 6.48 



+12.17 
+17.61+ 
+18.67+ 
— 2.00 



Central Division. 



Bartow ... 
Brooksvllle 
Clermont . . 
DeLand ... 
Eustis 



51.59 
52.11 
56.08 
51.05 
53.53 



— 0.95 

— 4.21 
+ 6.S3 

— 0.27 
+ 5. PI 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



Fellsmere 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness 

Isleworth 

Klsslmmee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park . . 
Lynne (near) . . 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritta Island 
New Smyrna . . . 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange Oity 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park .. 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg . . 

Sanf ord 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Tltusville 



Annual. 



a. 



fW.2« 
62.22 
49.07 



£ 

a 
t 

& 



65.18 
'68.79 



46.91 



4S.13 

07.31 



54.81 



43.67 
57.24 



53.18 



63.38 
55.07 
57.92 
53.68 
49.77 
64.36 



+ 4 13 
— 4.23 



— 0.39 

+ 7.09 



+ 3.82 



— 8.77 
+ 6.67 



+ 6.40 



+ 9.87 
+ 0.55 
— 1.88 
+12.23 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 
Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 



50. 89 



57.80 
64.47 
67.19 
46.62 
62.64 
57.31 



+ 6.74 

'+ i'.es' 



— 5.76 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



Annual. 



= 
o 

'~- 
3 

B 

I 

- 
ft. 



Hypoluxo . . . 
Key West . . . 
Lock No. 1 . . 
Long Key . . . 
Miami (1) .. 
Miami (2) .. 
Moore Haven 
Punta Gorda 

Ritta 

Sand Key . . 



56.74 

53.35 
69.43 
45.93 
60.04 
62.76 
46.38 



■ 

Q 

— 4.81 
+14.69 



Western Division. 



Apataehicola 

Bonifay 

DeFunlak Springs 
Garnlera (near) . 

Marlanna 

Molino 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



71.25 



— 6.46 



+14.15 



68.29 
54.70 



80.61 
'58.18' 



+ 0.87 
"+24!36 
— '2!33' 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Tear 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



January. 



a 

a 



9 
C 

a. 
o 
Q 



February. 






» 

9 

a 



March. 



a. 

a 

o 
E- 



a, 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Johnston 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys . . . 
Crescent City . 
Federal Point . 
Fenholloway 



65.3 
70.4 
68.2 
68.4 
67.0 
Fernandina J65.8 



64.8 



Gainesville 

HllHard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

MIddleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant . . 

Old Town 

Qulncy 

St. Augustine 

Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



67.8 
66.2 
67.3 



66.7 
67.8 



67.2 
67.3 
66.6* 



65.8 
66.7 
64.9 
66.7 
68.9 
65.3' 
66.8 



78.7 



— 1.6 



71.8 



— 1.8 
+ 0.7 

— 1.0 
+ 0.1 



— 1.7 

— 1.4 



— 0.3 



1.2 

1.0 



0.0 
1.1 
6.6 



— 1.4 



— 1.6 

— 0.9 

— 2.6 

— 0.3 



72.6 
76.4 
76.4 
76.2 
74.0 
74.5 
75.3 
74.8 
74.8 



— 2.6 

+ 0.5 

0.0 

+ 1-5 



+ 0.5 
— 1.1 



+ 0.6 



79.5 
78.3 
78.7 
79.6 
77.4 
78.1 
77.9 
77.4 



1.1 
2.1 
0.5 



1.9 
2.6 



— 1.6 



74.6 
75.1 



— 0.2 

— 0.6 



74.2' 
74.6 



— 1.6 

+ 0.8 



77.3 
78.9 
80.6 
78.2' 
78.4 
77.7= 



— 2.7 

— 1.0 
+ 0.7 

— 1.2 

— 2.0 

— 1.6 



73.6 
74.6 



— 1.4 



74.8 
77.7 
74.3' 
73.3 



+ 0.8 
+ 2.2 

— 0.4 

— 1.8 



74.4 
78.8 
78.4 
78.4 
79.0 
77.0' 
78.8 



— 0.6 



o:e 

1.2 
1.8 
0.3 



Central Division. 



Bartow 
Brooksville 
Clermont . . 
DeLand 

Eustls 

Fellsmere 



68.4 
67.8 
70.8 
69.3 
70.3 
69.0 



— 2.9 

— 2.3 

— 1.6 
+ 0.8 

— 0.7 



75.8 
74.2 
77.6 
77.2 
78.0 
76.1 



— 1.1 

— 2.6 

— 0.8 
+ 1.9 
+ 0.6 



78.8 
78.3 
80.1' 
79.4 
79.4 
78.3 



— 1.6 

— 1.8 

— 1.4 
+ 0.4 

— 1.6 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Tear 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 





January. 


February. 


March. 


STATIONS. 


a 
§ 

a 

E 

0) 

a 
I 


ai 
a 

M 
Km 

i 

a. 

a 
Q 


g 

1 

H 
B 

a 

a 


£ 

■ 
25, 

■ 

Q 


9 
u 

a 

1 

a 
a. 

B 

B 

H 


£' 

a 

* . 

cd 

5 

s 




69.8 

71.8 

71.1' 

70.8 

71.0 

79.9 

71.7 

69.1 

69.0 

66.6 

65.8 

69.0 


— 0.4 
+ 0.3 
+ 1.5 

— 0.8 

+ 0.3 

— 1.3 

— 2.6 

— 2.0 

— 3.9 


76.2 
77.8' 
75.8 
77.2 
76.0 
77.0 
77.4 
76.4 
76.2 
74.3 
74.0 
76.2 
76.0 
76.2 


— 0.4 
+ 2.0 

— 0.3 

— 0.3 

+ 1.0 

— 0.2 

— 0.1 
+ 0.4 

— 2.1 

— 0.7 

— 0.7 


79.9 

80.2 

79.6' 

80.0 

78.2 

79.8 

80.4 

78.1 

78.6 

77.3 

77.7 

79.0 

79.0 

79.4 


— 0.4 




+ 1.1 




— 0.4 




— 0.4 








+ 0.7 




— 2.6 


MerrittB Island 


— 0.9 

— 1.1 




— 2.2 








— 1.6 




70.0 


— 1.0 


— 1.0 






Pinellas Park 


69.4 




75.0 




79.6 
























77.4' 

74.6 

76.9 

76.1 

76.8 

76.8 

76.0 


— 2.6 

+ 0.9 
+ 0.4 
+ 1-2 
+ 0.7 


79.9 
77.2 
80.6 
78.3 
79.7 
80.2 
78.9 






69.0 
71.5 
68.3 
70.8 
69.8 
68.8 


—'1.8 

— 0.9 

— 0.2 

— 0.5 

— 0.9 


— 3.2 


St. Petersburg 


— 0.8 




3 


Tarpon Springs 


+ 0.6 
— 0.1 






Southern Division. 






77.8' 
75.8 
76.8 
74.8 


+ 0.4 

— 1.5 

— 1.3 


81.2 
78.3 
79.4 
79.4 


+ 0.3 

— 16 




71.0 


— 1.1 








69.2 


— 1.3 


— 0.4 






Fort Lauderdale 

Fort M vers 


72.0 
71.1 
68.8 
71.4 
72.2 
75.5 
75.7 


— 1.8 

— 0.8 
0.0 


77.0 
76.3 
74.6 
77.2 
76.4 
79.2 
80.7 


— 0.8 

— 0.8 
+ 0.2 


79.2 
79.9 
77.2 
78.8 
78.4 
80.5 
81.6 


— b »i 


Griffin 










— 1.0 




— 17 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL. DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 





January. 


February. 


March. 


STATIONS. 


1 

i 


I 

a 
I 


Urn 

3 

% 

a. 

a 

■ 


u 

9 

c 

a 

■ 
a 


9 

n 
t. 

1 
a 

■ 


£ 

a 

I 

o. 

S 

■ 
E- 




72.6 
73.2 
69.4 


— 1.6 


76.4 
76.8 
76.1 


— 2.2 


79.0 
79.1 
78.7 


— 1.4 




















75.6' 




79. <H 












Western Division. 


65.2 
66.0 


— 2.6 

— 0.9 


73.0 
74.0' 


— 2.0 

— 0.2 


80.0 
79.9- 


— 0.4 




+ 0.5 






Garniers (near) 


64.2 
67.0 


+ 0.9 


71.6 
73.6 
71.5 
71.7 


— 0.9 

— 1.1 

— 3.1 


78.7 
79.8 
78.9* 
78.4 


'+ 0.1 




0.0 




65.0 


— 2.7 


— 1.6 








66.4 


+ 0.1 


73.4 


— 2.1 


79.6 


— 9.9 



y 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued, 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



April. 



<a 

i. 
s 

p. 

a 

a> 
E- 



19 

a 
a 
Q 



May. 



o 

a 

E- 



- 
o 

Q 



June. 



o 

o. 

a 

E- 



3 

Q. 

5 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Johnston . . 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City . . . 
Federal Point . . . 

Fenholloway 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

HiUiard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Mlddleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant . 

Old Town 

Quincy 

St. Augustine . . 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



50 
51 

57 

57 

57 

I 53 

54. 

[55 

| 53 

| 55 

| 55 

I 52 

54 

53 



— 0.6 
+ 0.8 | 
+ 0.9 
+ 1-0 I 



54.2 
59.8 
59.8 
59.8 



60.9 



5.0 s 

!.6 

.8* 

r.4 

.6 

).4| 

.6'| + 0.7 I 56.0 I + 0.7 
I— 0.6 I 67.4 | + 0.8 

1 56.5 

+ 1.4 | 57.6 | + 0.7 



— 0.2 

+ 0.8 
+ 1.6 
+ 2.0 



62.2 
68.8 
65.6 
65.8 
65.4 
63.2' 
64.8 
63.8 
63.8 



54.2 
53.2 
54. 2* 



50.6 
55.6 
50.9 
56.1 
57.4 
! 53.3= 
52.3= 



— 1.4 
— < 0.5 

— 1.5 



0.6 
1.1 
0.4 



56.4 I + 2.3 
57.0 + 0.5 

56.5 — 0.7 



— 4.6 



— 0.2 

— 0.6 

— 1.7 

— 0.1 



56.4 
55.7 
67.8' 



53.9 
57.6 
53.8 
58.4 
59.4' 
55.8' 
55.3 



+ 0.6 
+ 0.4 
+ 2.4 



+ 0.6 



— 0.2 
+ 1.0 

— 0.5 
+ 0.9 



67.3 

•-■M-: 
65.2 



63.6 
64.2 
64. 2- 



62.4 
66.0 
62.1 
64.2 
65.8 
63.6' 
63.0 



+ 0.6 

+ 5.6 

0.0 

+ 1.4 



+ 0.9 
— 0.1 



+ 1.9 



+ 4.6 
+ 0.5 
+ 1.8 



— 0.1 
+ 1-9 
+ 0.9 



+ 0.8 



+ 1.3 

+ 1.8 

-^ 0.2 

+ 1.9 



Central Division. 



Bartow ... 
Brooksville 
Clermont . 
De Land . . 

Eustis 

Fellsmere 



60.4 
57.4 
60.6 
58.4 
58.0 
61.8 



— 0.3 

— 1.1 
+ 0.2 
+ 0.2 

— 0.9 



62.0 
59.6 
82.6 
61.0 
61.0 
63.6 



— 1.0 

— 6.3 
+ 0.6 
+ 1.9 
+ 0.2 



68.6 
66.0 
68.9 
67.2 
67.4 
I 69.4 



+ 1.4 
1.0 
+ 0.4 
+ 1.7 
+ 0.6 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 
Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures lor the Year 1919, with 



Departures fro mthe Normal. 



STATIONS. 



April. 



3- 



ft 

a 



o 

Q 



May. 



9 

a 
i 



"SITT 
65.2 
59.4 
62. 0' 
62.4 
62.4 
63.8' 
60.6 
60.9 
59.4 
57.9 
63.9' 
59.8 
62.4 



! 

a 
a. 

s 



+ 0.2 

+ 1.3 

+ 1.8 

+ 0.5 



June. 



a 



6874" 
70.8 
68.5' 
68.3 
69.0 
68.9 
70. I 1 
67.2 
66.9 
64.3 
64.0 
69.8 
65.2 
68.4 



o 

s 

c 
a 



+ 2.4 
+ 3.0 

+ 1-1 



Fort Meade . . . 
Fort Pierce . . . 

Inverness 

Klsslmmee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park . 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritts Island 
New Smyrna 

Ocala 

Okeechobee . . . 
Orange City .. 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park . 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

SL Cloud ...... 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Titusville 



6976" 
61.6' 
56.3 
60.6 
60.9 
60.3 
62.2" 
68.8 
60.8 
67.4 
54.6 
62.6 
57.6 
60.1 



— 0.2 

— 2.0 

— 0.4 

— 0.3 



62.6 
61.0 
66.6 



58.2 
60.3 
58.4 
59.7 
58.3 
59.4 



4- 0.4 
+ 0.3 

— 1.2 

— 0.9 

— 2.7 



— 1.1 
+ 0.3 



+ 0.5 
— 1.2 



62.2 
61.8 



— 1.7 



0.3 
0.4 
0.7 
0.8 



63.4 
60.1 
62.6 
60.0 
61.8 
61.1 
61.6 



+ 0.«.. 
+ 0.3 

— 2.9 
+ 0.4 

— 1.4 



— 0.2 
+ 1-1 



68.6 



+ 0.1 



— 0.8 



2.0 
0.5 
0.0 
0.1 



69.4 
66.8 
69.4 
66.6 
68.8 
67.6 
66.4 



+ 2.9 
+ 0.6 

— 0.3 

— 0.2 

— 0.8 



-*- 0.7 
+ 1.1 



— 0.4 



+ 2.3 
+ 2.5 
+ 2.0 
+ 1.2 



Southern Division 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande . . . 
Bradentown 

Davie 

Port Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key West 



61.4 
64.0 
60.2 



— 0.6 



— 0.4 



63.4 
63.0' 
62.5 



+ 0.3 



+ 0.3 



63.0 
69.9 
68.5 



+ 1.0 



+ 2.3 



65.9 
62.9 
64.6 
65.5 
65.8 
68.1 



— 0.4 



0.2 
0.7 



67.2 
64.6 
65.8 
66.7 
66.6 
70.4 



— 0.3 



0.1 
0.4 



71.6 
71.0 
70.1 
71.8 
71.7 
75.0 



+ 2.3 



+ 1.4 
+ 2.2 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures tor the Tear 1919, with 
> Departures fro mthe Normal. 



STATIONS. 



April. 



1 

a 

a 



May. 



a 

o 



June. 



§ 

9 

2 

o 

a 

S 



Long Key . . . 
Long Key ... 
Miami (1) ... 
Miami (2) ... 
Moore Haven 
Punta Qorda . 

Rltta 

Sand Key . . . 



i 



5 



67.2 
67. V 
•6.1 

66.2 



62.6 



— 2.2 



69.4 
69.4 
66.6 
67.4 
64.8 



64.4' 



— 2.2 



74.8 
74.8 
71.7 
72.2 
70.2 



— 0.3 



72.2 



Western Division. 



Apalachicola 

Bonlfay 

DeFuniak Sprinks 
Garnlers (near) .. 

Marlanna 

Molino 

Pensacola ... 

St. Andrews 

Wauaau 



62.8 
|50.5 



— 2.3 

— 2.2 



66.2 
63.4 



0.4 
0.6 



63.2 
62.4 



+ 0.7 
— 1.6 



49.8 
49.4 
51. 0» 
50.1 



2.6 
1.1 
2.2 



62.8 
52.7 



+ 0.6 



61.2* 
61.8 



+ 0.7 



49.8 



— 1.7 



53.6 
63.2 
62.7 



1.9 
0.7 
0.4 



61.4 

63.7* 

62.1 



+ 0.3 
+ !■« 
— 0.4 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



July. 



August. 



s 



a. 

3 
a 



= 

a. 
Q 



September. 



o. 

I 



i 

a 

0. 
S 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Jo'onston , 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Penholloway 

Fernandlna 

Gainesville 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

IJve Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Mlddleburg 

Montlcelle 

Mount Pleasant 

Old Town 

Qulncy 

St. Augustine 

Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland * 

Tallahassee 



79.5 



80.3 
81.6 
82.2 
80.0 
80.8 
80.2 
81.7 
81.0 



79.6 
80. V 
82.2 



79.5 
81.4' 
179.9 
79.8 
80.0 
79.5 
81.2 
83.0 
80.6 
79.6 



— 2.2 



— 2.0 

— 0.5 
+ 1-0 



80.6' 



0.6 



— 0.5 

— 1.5 

'+' o.i 



2.0 
0.2 
0.0 



— 1.9 

— 0.2 

— 0.8 

— 0.4 



+ 0.3 
+ 1-7 
+ 0.2 
— 0.8 



80.6 
82.1 
81.6 
82.8 



— 0.8 
+ 0.3 

— 0.3 
+ 1-6 



81.3' 
81.1 
81.8 
81.5 



+ 0.3 
— 0.6 



+ 1.4 



80.6 — 0.8 
80.8 — 0.7 



81.2 
83.0 
81.0 
80.6 
81.0 
79.6 
82.0 
82.3' 
81.0 
81.0 



— 0.3 
+ l.» 
+ 0.5 
+ 0.4 



+ 1.3 

+ 1-2 

+ 0.6 

+ 1.2 



79.3 



+ 0.3 



78.3 
81.2 
77.5 
79.1 



— 0.2. 
+ 1-7 

— 1.9 
+ 0.6 



78.2 
78.6 
77.6 
77.4 



0.0 
0.1 



0.1 



78.4 
78.7 



— 0.5 
+ 0.3 



78.5 
78.2 
78.6 
77.0 
79.6 
77.8 
77.4 
78.6 
77.6' 
77.5 



— 0.4 

— 0.2 
4- 0.2 

— 0.5 



— 1.2 
+ 0.6 

— 0.2 
+ 0.9 



Central Division. 



Bartow 

Brooksvllle 
Clermont . . 
DeLand ■ • ■ 

Eustls 

Fellemere 



81.4 
78.9 
82.2 
82.1 
82.6 
80.8 



— 0.1 

— 1.9 

— 0.7 
+ 1-5 
+ 0.2 



82.2 
80.4 
83.0 
83.5 
|83.6 
| 82.1 



+ 0.8 
— 0.5 
+ 0.2 
+ 2.0 
+ 1.3 



80.6 
79.4 
81.2 
80.4 
80.4 
80.5 



+ 0.9 
— 0.2 
+ 0.6 
+1.7 
+ 0.6 
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CUMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



July. 



a 

E- 



August. 






a 
B 
a> 
E- 



a 

-. 
<s 
Q 



September. 



a 
S 

<B 



S 

3 

c 

a 
a 
e 
D 



fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness 

Kisslmmee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park . . 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merrltts Island 
New Smyrna . . 

Ocala 

Okeechobbee . . 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park . . 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
TItusvllle 



80.8 

82.3 

I 79.9 



0.0 
+ 1.7 

— 0.8 



•• 



79.4 
80.8 
83.4 
81.0 
81.4 
80.0 
81.2 
82.7 
81.2 
81.4 



+ 1.8 

— 0.8 
+ 0.1 
+ 0.1 

— 0.2 



— 0.1 

— 0.7 



80.2 



81.5 
78.8 
81.2 
80.4 
81.0 
81.2 
81.1 



— 2.6 



— 0.7 

— 0.2 
+ 0.2 
+ 0.1 



81.8 
83.6 
81.0 



+ 0.5 
+ 2.6 
+ 0.1 



81.6 



81.9 
81.2 
81.4' 
81.5 
82.9 
82.2 
82.4 



+ 0.4 
— 0.3 

+ 1.4 
+ 0.2 



+ 0.4 
+ 0.3 



81.8 



81.1 
79.5 
83.0 
81.2 
82.7 
82.6 
81.5 



— 1.9 



+ 0.2 
+ 1.3 
+ 1.4 

+ 0.3 



80.7 
81.4 
79.6 



+ 1.0 
+ 15 
+ 0.6 



79.4 



82.0 
79.6 
79.4 



+ 1.6 
+ 0.4 
— 0.7 



79.4 
80.3 
79.9 
81.2 



+ 0.6 



+ 0.3 
+ 1.7 



80.5 



79.8 
78.4 
81.4 
79.9 
80.8 
81.1 
80.0 



— 1.2 



+ 1-2 
+ 1.1 
+ 1.5 
+ 0.5 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Orande 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key West 

Long Key 



82.2 
80.0 
82.4 
80.8 
79.6 
81.4 
81.4 
79.4 
81.1 
80.1 
82.6 
83.4 



+ 0.3 
— 1.6 



— 0.1 



+ 0.5 



— 1.5 

— 1.1 



84.0 s 
81.4 
82.9 
82.1 
80.4 
82.0 
82.6 
80.8 
81.5 
81.6 
84.2 
84.8 



+ 



2.2 
0.3 



80.9' 
79.6 



+ i.S 

— 0.6 



+ 0.9 



+ 1.5 



0.0 
+ 0.4 



80.1 
79.1 
81.0 
81.1 
79.4 
79.6 
79.9 
82.4 
82.6 



+ 0.2 



+ 1-2 



— 0.9 

— 0.1 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL, DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



July. 



S 

0) 



I 

a> 

Q 



August. 



I 
1 



1 

a 

C 



September. 



B 
9 

:- 



c. 
a> 

O 



Miami (1) ... 
Miami (1) ... 
Moore Haven 
Punta Gorda . 

Ritta .: 

Sand Key 



80.8 
81.6 
79.6 
80.6 
80.4' 



— 1.1 



82.6 
82.6 
81.4 
82.2 
82.0' 



+ 0.6 



80.4 
81.6 
79.3 
80.6 
79.8 
81.6" 



— 1.1 



Western Division. 

Apalachicola < 

Bonlfay 

DeFunlak Springs ■ ■ 

Garnlers (near) 

Marianna 

Molino 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



80.9 

80.2 

79.8 

80.0 

80.4 

80.9 

80.0 

81.6' 

80.1 



— 1.0 

— 0.7 

— 0.8 



— 0.6 
+ 1.2 

— 1.4 

— 0.7 

— 1.8 



81.4 
81. 6 : 
78.5 
80.3 
81.4 



— 0.3 

— 0.2 

— 2.3 



+ 0.2 



79.2 
79.6' 
74.0 
78.6 
79.1 



— 0.2 
+ 1.2 

— 3.7 



+ 1.1 



80.1 
82.0 
81.7 



— 0.9 

+ 0.2 

0.0 



77.8 
79.3 
79.0 



— 0.1 
+ 0.2 
+ 1.0 






CUMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



October. 



a. 

a 

H 



£ 

3 
*•> 
•- 

- 

a 



November. 



a 



a 



December. 






a 



a. 

a 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

•Camp Johnston . 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 
Federal Point . . 

Fenholloway . 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) . 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Middleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant . 

Old Town 

Quincy 

St. Augrustine . . . 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



79.5 



+ 7.9 



+ 7.4 
+ 8.6 
+ 4.5 
+ 7.1 



+ 6.8 
+ 6.8 



+ 9.0 



78.6" 



+ 8.8 



79. 

77. 

79. 

77. 

7S 

7S 

79 

80. 

77 

77 



+ 9.6 

+ 7.3 

+ 9.4 

+ 8.9 



67.2 



+ 4.2 



65.6 
69.6 
67.2 
68.6 



+ 3.9 

+ 5.9 

+ 2.5 

+ 4.6 



67.3 
67.2 
64.9 
66.6 



+ 5.1 
+ 4-2 



+ 5.3 



65.6 



+ 4.0 



+ 6.6 
3 + 

2'| + 
61+ 9.2 



66.4' 
65.5' 
65.2 
64.4 
66.8 
64.8 
69.6 

8.6 >' 68.0' 

6.7 



+ 5.6 
+ 4.6 
+ 5.2 
+ 5.1 



Central Division. 



Bartow 

Brook8vilIe 
Clermont . . 
DeLand . . . 

Eustis 

Fellsmere . 



79 

78.6 

81.0 

79.0 

79.6 

78.6 



+ 



5.4 

5.3 
+ 6.1 
+ 7.0 
+ 6.3 | 69.3 
, 170.4 



64.4 



69.6 
68.2 
71.0 
68.1 



+ 5.4 
+ 5.7 



+ 4.9 



+ 3.1 
+ 2.6 
+ 3.5 
+ 3.7 
+ 3.7 



54.1 

59.4 

59.4 

59.2 

55.2 

56.0* 

57.1 

54.8 

56.1 

55.0 

54.2 



— 0.1 
+ 1.0 

+ 2.2 
+ 1.8 



0.0 
+ 0.7 



+ 0.9 
+ 0.9 



54.6 



— 1.4 



55.8' 

54.7 

54.2 

54.9' 

56.2 

54.0 

59.4 

60.1 



+ 1.5 
+ 0.5 
+ 1.2 
+ 1.5 



4- 1-8 
+ 3.1 



53.8 



+ 0.9 



62.3 
59.2 
63.3 
60.0 
60.7 
64.6 



+ 0.9 
— 0.4 
-f 2.2 
+ 1.3 

4- 0.8 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1919, wit a 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness 

Klssimmee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park . . 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritts Island 
New Smyrna . . 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange City . . . 

Orland 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park . . 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Titusville 



October. 



2 

=. 

S 

a 



— 
a 



November. 



3 
*J 
CD 

o 

— 

a 



a 
a 
o 
Q 



December. 



a, 

a 

E- 



3 

a 
o 
Q 



80.0 
81.2 
79.4 I 



+ 5.9 

+ 4.9 
+ 6.8 



69.5 
72.6 
68. 5 



78.8 



81.9 
78.8 
79.6 
81.6 
77.3 
79.4 
78.6 
80.4 



79.5 



+ 6.4 
+ 5.9 
+ 4.1 
+ 8.5 
+ 5.3 



68.6 
67.4' 
72.2 
68.8 
71.2 
69.8 
66.8 



+ 5.3 
+ 6.7 



68.2 
70.4 



70 . B 



78.0 
81.4 
79.2 
80.4 
81.2 
80.1 



+ 4.6 



+ 5.5 
+ 6.6 
+ 7.9 
+ 6.4 



68.9" 
68.4 
72.2 
68.8 
71.2 
71.2 
69.6 



+ 2.6 
+ 3.2 
+ 5.4 



62.6 
67.3 
68.8 
61.8 
63.0 



+ 3.5 
+ 3.2 
+ 2.8 
+ 4.6 
+ 3.0 



66.0 
60.8 
64.7 
60.5 
57.6 



+ 3.5 
+ 3.9 



61.1 
63.4 



62.2 



+ 2.3 



+ 3.5 
+ 4.4 
+ 5.6 
+ 3.2 



63.0 
60.2 
64.6 
61.0 
63.0 
61.7 
62.4 



+ 2.8 

+ 2.9 

+ 2.0 

+ 0.6 



+ 2.8 
+ 1.6 
+ 1.7 
+ 1.9 
0.0 



+ 1.8 
+ 2.8 



+ 0.3 



+ 1.4- 

+ 1.8 

+ 1.8 

+ 0.8 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort I,auderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypolnxo 

Key West 

Loot; Key 



80.0 
79.7 



+ 4.9 
+ 4.8 



79.2 
77.5 
80.9 
80.4 
77.6 
78.6 
80.6 



+ 5.1 



+ 5.1 



+ 3.1 



72.2 
71.2 



- 



4.5 
3.3 



. 81.6 ! + 2.9 



70.2 
71.1 
74.2 
72.2 
70.8 
72.1 
73.4 
76.0 



+ 3.1 



+ 2.6 



.1 82.21 175.7!. 



+ 1.0 
+ 1.7 



63.2 
65.4 
66.5 
62.4 
65.6 
69.3 
66.0 
65.8 
66.4 
69.0 
72.0 
71.6 



+ 0.1 
+ 2.6 



0.8 



+ 1-7 



+ 0.7 
+ 1.9 



21— Part I— Agrl. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Xear 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 





October. 


November. 


December. 


STATIONS. 


a 

i 

C 

& 

a 
1 


• 

H 

9 
♦J 

S 

a. 
o 

a 


9 
6 

a 

s 

B 



9 


2 

a 

E 

a 
a. 

i 

a 


1 
| 

1 

s 


i 

a 

a 

o. 
s 
a 


Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 


80.1 
82.0 
79.0 
79.8' 
80.0' 
79.7 


+ 2.3 


73/4 
73.5 
69.6 
70.9" 
70.9' 
76.6 


+ 1.5 


68.8 
69.0 


+ 0.8 










64.5* 
65.2' 
71.6 
















Western Division. 


79.6 


+ 8.5 


66.9 
63.7 
63.0 
64.6 
63.4' 


+ 4.8 
+ 4.3 
+ 4.0 

+ 5.0 


55.3 
53.0 
61.6 
53.4 
53.6 


+ 0.0 

+ i.o 

— 0.6 
+ 0.4 




DeFuniak Springs 

Qarnlers (near) 


74.0 
76.9 
79.0 


+ 5.*5 
+11.0 






77.4 
79.4 

78.4 


+ 8.0 
+ 9.4 
+10.0 


64.5 
67.9 
63.8 


+ 4.9 
+ 8.1 
+ 5.2 


55.3 
56.8 
55.2 


+ 1.4 
+ 2.6 

+ 0.4 




Wausau 



CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



Annual. 


9 




M 




3 


a> 


g 


9 


9 
5 

a 


§ 


i 


1 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Johnson 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

Fernandlna 

Gainesville 

HiUlard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak *. 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Middleburg 

Monticello » 

Mount Pleasant 

Old Town 

Quincy 

St Augustine 

Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



72.2 
70.8 
71.4 



69.4 
70.1 
69.3 
69.8 



69.7 



69.5 
69.6 



63.3 
70.1 



70.6 
71.7 



68.6 



+ 1.9 
+ 0.6 
+ 1.-8 



+ 0.9 
+ 0.4 



+ 1.6 



+ 0.7 



+ 0.9 

+ 1.3 



+ 0.7 



+ 1-1 
+ 1-9 



+ 1.4 



Central Division. 



Bartow 

B rooks ville 
Clermont . . 
DeLand . . . 

Eustis 

Fellsmere . 



72.6 


+ 0.5 


70.7 


— 0.3 


73.5 


+ 0.8 


72.1 


+ 2.1 


72.5 


+ 0.9 


72.9 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal. 





Annual. 


STATION'S. 


t 

A 

o 
o. 

a 

6 


a> 

fa 

3 

t 

a 
5 
i 
o 




72.6 
74.6 
71.5 


+ l.i 
+ 1.8 
+ 1.6 










72.4 
















71.8 
72.5 


+ 0.7 , 
0.0 










69.8 


— 0.4 














73.0 


+ 1-2 




Pinellas Park 


72.5 


- 




















70.8 
73.8 
71.5 
73.1 
72.7 
72.2 


— 0.8 








+ 0.9 
+ 0.9 
+ 1.7 
+ 0.9 








Soutnern Division. 








73.0 


+ 0.4 






72.4 


+ 0.8 






75.1 
74.1 
72.9 
74.2 
74.6 
77.3 
77.5 






+ 1.0 










+ 0.1 
+ 0.4 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL, DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1919, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



STATIONS. 



Miami (1) ... 
Miami (2) ... 
Moore Haven 
Punta Gorda . 

Ritta 

Sand Key 



Annual. 



- 

a 

01 

E- 



76.4 



a 

a 



— 0.6 



Western Division. 



Apalachlcola 

Bonifay 

DeFuniak Springs 
Garnlers (near) . 

Mariana 

Molino 

Pensacola 

St Andrews 

Wausau 



69.4 

67.7 
68.4 

'67.9' 

63.8 



+ 0.4 



+ 1.3 

+'6:i' 

+ 0.8' 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 
Monthly Maximum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



STATIONS. 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Johnston . 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 
Federal Point ... 
Fenholloway 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) . 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Mlddleburg 

Mon I (cello 

Mount Pleasant . 

Old Town 

Quincy 

St. Augustine . . . 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



Central Division. 



Bartow 

Brooksvllle 
Clermont ... 

I i" 1 .:i :. i 

Eustis 

Fellsmere . 
Fort Meade 
Fort Pierce 



January. 



77 
70 
76 
83 
80 
76 
76 
80 
78 
75 
79 
80 
78 
78 



2 

a 

a 



83 
76 

77 



72 
78 
75 
80 
79 
78 
72 



84 
80 

80 
82 

82 
83 
83 

84 



1 

22 

22 

26 

1 

1 

1 

23 

21 

21 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 
It 
23 



It 
It 
1 
23 
23t 
23t 
13t 



25 
26 

21t 

26 

23 

23t 

23 

26 



February. 



I 

X 

9 



73 
81 
84 
82 
80 
77 
80 
78 
76 



79 
80 
81 



81 
75 
80 



73 
82 
74 
80 
82 
83 
74 



85 

84 

86 

85 

84 

84 
85 
88 



=3 

a 



March. 



a 

S 



23 

24 

22 

28 

24 

22t 

24 

28 

25 



24 
28 
28 



28 

12t 

22 



12 

24 

28 

22 

22t 

22f 

12 



22 

24 

24 

22 

22 
22t 
22 
25 



81 



81 
81 
85 
84 
84 
81 
83 
89 
81 



86 
82 
88 



83 
83 
83 



82 
85 
83 
80 
84 
84 
83 



87 
84 
85 

87 

86 

87 

86 

89 



2 

O 



22 



22 

4t 

5 
22f 
16t 

6 

5 

6 

5 



16 

s 

6 



25 

16 

5 



22 

15t 

22 

6 

5 

5 
22 



Bt 
26 

8 
5 

5 

6t 
11 
11 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— ConUnued. 
Monthly Maximum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



STATIONS. 



January. 



§ 

§ 

3 



2 



February. 



I 

H 



2 

a 



March. 



M 

a 



£ 



Inverness 

Kisslmmee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park . . 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merrltts Island . 
New Smyrna . . 

Ccala 

Okeechobee . . . 
Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park . 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Titusville 



82 
80 
84 
81 
84 
82 
78 
83 
79 
87 
81 
83 



79 
84 
78 
82 
81 
79 
84 
78 
79 
82 



23 
23t 
24 
23t 
25 
23t 
2t 
16 
23 
16 
23 
26 



2t 
24 

It 
23t 
25 

2 
26 
23 

It 
26 



82 
83 
84 
84 
88 
84 
78 
85 
81 
85 
86 
86 



22t 

22t 

22t 

22t 

22 

24 

22 

21 

22t 

22 

22 

22 



83 
85 



24 
24 



84 
82 
81 
85 
83 
85 
86 



22f 

24 

24 

22 

24 

24 

22 



86 
85 
88 
86 
89 
86 
83 
83 
83 
87 
85 
87 



85 



87 
82 
82 
86 
82 
87 
86 



5 
9 

6 

9t 

9 

6t 

9 

5 

6 

6t 

8 

9 



10 
6 
8 

8 

8 

17 

9 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande • ■ ■ 
Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key West 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Moore Haven . . 



81 
81 
80 
85 
85 
84 
84 
88 

84 
80 
80 

78 
82 
86 



23t 
26 

* 2t 
24 

24 

2 

24 

25t 

24t 

3 

24 

24 

22 
24 



83 
82 
86 
84 
87 
88 
85 
87 

87 

83 

82 

82 
84 
87 



22 
25 
24 
22t 

4 
24 
22 

3 

23 

28 

23 

3 

3 
22 



86 
87 
82 
86 

89 
86 
86 
89 
89 

89 

84 

85 

82 
84 
90 



9t 
11 
17 

7 

9 

8t 
5t 

9 

2t 

3 

9 

9t 

9 

7t 

6t 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 
Monthly Maximum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 





January. 


February. 


March. 


STATIONS. 


a 
s 

S 

a 


6 
$ 


I 

M 
1 

s 


a 

as 

a 


| 

s 


2 
a 

a 










• 






Ritta 


85 


23 


88 


22 


88 


6t 


















Western Division. 


71 
72 


24 
It 


73 
76 


23 
22 


82 
82 


23 




22 








70 
78 
72 
69 


It 
1 
22 

1 


73 

77 


22 
22 


85 
82 


22 
23 


Molino 






74 
70 

75 


22 

12t 

22 


80 
81 


22 




H 




77 


1 


82 91 + 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— 'Continued. 
Monthly Maximum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



STATIONS. 



April. 



a 

1 
a 



& 



May. 



June. 



a 
1 

1 



& 



I 

a 

a 

a 



a 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Johnston . . 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point ... 

Fenholloway 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) . 

Jasper 

Johnston 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Middleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant . 

Old Town 

Qui Tii' y 

St. Augustine . . . 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland . 

Tallahassee 



91 



24 



94 



18 



83 
89 
88 
90 
91 
89 
89 
89 
87 



24 

25 

15t 

29 

24 

24 

24f 

23 

24 



86 
89 
95 
96 
93 
90 
93 
94 
90 



10 

3 

25 

26 

18t 

25 

25f 

25 

25 



89 
91 



25 
24 



94 
97 



25t 
25t 



88 
90 
92 



15t 

24 

24 



93 
93 



25t 
26 



91 
90 
91 
89 
91 
87 
89 



24 

22f 

24 

24 

30 

24 

24 



91 
92 



16t 
4 



88 
98 
93 
89 



It 
25 
25 
25 



95 



92 
95 
96 
95 
94 
94 
96 
93 



100 
95 
99 
9S 
96 
95 
97 
94 
9-i 
96 
97 
92 
97 
93 
94 



17t 



6t 
22 
17t 

7t 
22 
22 
22 



22t 

11 

23t 

22t 

25t 

23 

23 

22t 

7t 

7 
26 
22 
24 
22 
23t 



Central Divis'on. 



Bartow 
Brook sville 
Clermont . . 
DeLand . . . 

Eustis 

Fellsmere . 
Fort Meade 



91 
92 
89 
94 
92 
91 
94 



15 

25 

Wt 

24 

24t 

16 

25 



95 
93 
93 
98 
98 
92 
97 



24 

2-lt 

25 

25 

25 

13+ 

24 



94 
93 
93 
97 
96 
92 
95 



6t 
Ct 

if.;- 

5 + 
5 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 
Monthly Maximum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



STATIONS. 



Fort Pierce ... 

Inverness 

Kissiramee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park . . 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritts Island 
New Smyrna . . . 

Ocala 

Okeechobee . . . 
Orange City . . . 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park . . 
Plant City .:... 

Rockwell 

St Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Titusville 



'April. 



i 

a 

1 
s 



May. 



a 

3 

a 
n 

a 

a 



June. 



a 

9 

a 

M 
cj 

a 



& 



93 
91 
92 
91 
93 
93 
92 
85 
91 
87 
90 
93 
94 



16 
25 
28 
8t 
26 
16 
25 
16 
23 
25t 
16 
24 
25 



87 



25 



90 
87 
90 
88 
90 
.91 



25 
26 
24 
26 
8 
24 



94 
92 
95 
92 
94 
94 
96 
86 
89 
92 
92 
96 
96 



20 
24t 
25 
26 
24f 
28 
24 
20t 
13t 
24t 
13t 
25t 
6t 



91 



24t 



93 
91 
90 
95 
92 
94 
92 



25 
24 
25 
25 
25 
25 
13 



95 
93 
95 
90 
95 
94 
95 
86 
90 
95 
91 
98 
97 



93 



96 
90 
92 
96 
93 
93 
92 



29 

22t 

16t 

6 

6 
24 
22 

6t 
15t 
23 
24f 

Ct 



17 



16t 
6t 
17 
22 
17 
20 
27 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande . . . 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Port Lauderdale 

• Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key West 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 



87 



88 
90 
90 
90 
90 
93 
91 
86 
90 
84 
87 




24t 

24f 

30t 

25 

13 

12 

24 

13 

20 

19 

28 

19t 

18 

18 



95 
92 
90 
93 
92 
92 
92 
92 
93 
93 
89 
91 
89 
92 



6 
30 
10 
17 
29 
29 
16t 
29 
29 
28 
30 

8t 
28 
28 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 
Monthly Maximum Temperatures for the Tear 1919, with Dates. 



STATIONS. 



April. 



s 

1 

a 



a 



May. 



a 

s 



& 



June. 



a 

i 



2 

a 



Moore Haven 
Punta Gorda 

RItta 

Sand Key . . . 



91 
90 
92 



16 

13t 

17 



92 



94 



It 93 



19 



96 



30 



Western Division. 



Apalachlcola 

Bonif ay 

DeFuniak Springs 
Gri ners (near) . .. . 

Marianna 

Mollno 

Pensacol a 

St Andrews 

Wausau 



84 
90 



25 
8 



87 
89 



17 
17 



92 
92 



25 
24 



87 
92' 



24 
"8" 



86 
93 
92 
82 



18 

3t 
17 
14 



92 



94 
95 
95 
94 
97 
97 
89 



97 



6 
16t 

8 
28 
16t 
16 

7 



22 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued . 
Monthly Maximum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



STATIONS. 



July. 



* 

a 



August. 



a 

a 

s 



2 

a 

a 



September. 



I 

S 



&. 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol* 

Camp Johnston . . 

Carrabelle 

CedarKeys 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City ... 
Federal Point . . . 

Fenholloway 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

HiUlard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) . 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Middleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant .. 

Old Town 

Quincy 

St. Augustine . . . 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



96 



13t 



96 



93 
93 
97 
98 
97 
95 
96 
97 
94 



14t 

14f 
7t 
7t 

14 

12f 

13 
6t 

13 



98 
94 
94 
97 
98 



2 
6 

6 

Bt 

2t 



97 
96 
97 
94 



2 
6 

4 
21 



95 

98 

100 



ISt 
10t 
14 



95 
98 



5t 
6 



94 
98 
94 
98 
95 
98 
95 
99 
93 
94 



14 
13 

6t 

7 
13t 

7 
30 

7 

7t 

8t 



95 
97 
95 
96 
95 
96 
97 
98 
»S 
95 



23t 

2t 
29 

2 

3 

1 

2t 

6 

6 

2t 



96 



91 
95 
95 
91 
96 



93 
92 
95 
91 



95 
96 



94 
95 
94 
95 
96 
95 
92 
97 
91 
92 



23 



lit 

9 

9 

2t 
23 



12t 
18t 
12 
12 



7 
12t 



Ht 

23 

18t 

17t 

23 

17 

12 

11 

23 

lit 



Central Division. 



Bartow 

Brooksvllle 
Clermont . . 
DeLand . . . 

Eustis 

Fellsmere" 



95 
95 
95 
100 
100 
94 



7t 
14t 
7t 
8 
9 
7t 



97 
95 
97 
99 
101 
94 



6t 
21t 
6t 
It 
6 
It 



94 
93 
96 
96 
95 
92 



5t 
5t 

24 

lit 
5t 
It 
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CUMATOLOOICAL DATA— Continued . 
Monthly Maximum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



STATIONS. 



July. 



August. 



a 

8 

s 



& 



I 



September. 



a 

a 

a 

a 

a 



a 



Fort Meade . . . 
Fort Pierce . . . 

Inverness 

Kissimmee .... 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park . . 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritts Island 
New Smyrna . . 

Ocala 

Okeechobee . . . 
Orange City . . . 

Orland • 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park . . 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Tltusville 



96 
94 
94 



8 

7t 

8t 



92 
96 
99 
96 
93 
95 
98 
96 
97 
97 
97 
94 



7t 

7t 
12 

7t 
31 
12 
14 
31 
31 
31 

9 
14 



96 
93 
94 
95 
94 
96 
96 



6t 
14 
1& 

7t 
15 
27 

8t 



96 
98 
94 



6t 
3 
23 



93 



8t 



97 
94 
99 
97 
96 
99 
98 



6t 
2t 
2 
22 
5 



93 



21 



95 
92 
94 
97 
95 
97 
98 



5 

5t 
10 

6 
21 
22 

1 



94 
92 
92 



92 



96 
94 
89 



93 
93 
96 
98 
92 
92 



92 
90 
92 
95 
93 
95 
94 



15 

It 
12 



15t 



24 
Bt 
It 



lit 
lit 
22t 
22t 
23 
«t 



17t 
5 

4t 
22 

6 

6t 
24 



Southern Division. 






Arcadia ■ ■ 
Avon Park 
Boca Grande . . . 
Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key West 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 



98 
96 
95 
93 
93 
92 
94 
92 
96 
90 
89 
93 
89 
91 



8 

7 
14t 

9t 

8 

8t 
24 
12 
12 

9t 

4 

8t 
12 
5t 



98 
95 
95 
97 
94 
95 
95 
94 
96 
92 
92 
95 
92 
94 



3t 

6 
16t 
21t 

4 

2 
20 

1 
19 

4t 
28 
28 

2 

5 



93 
93 



93 
90 
93 
93 
91 
92 
96 
90 
94 
90 
95 



It 
16 



23 

4t 
26 

3t 

25 
It 
26 
25 
26 
26 
26 
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CUMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued . 
Monthly Maximum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



STATIONS. 



Moore Haven 
Punta Gorda 

Ritta 

Sand Key ... 



Western Division. 



Apalachicola 

Bonlfay 

DeFunlak Springs 
Oarnlers (near) . 

Marianna 

Mollno 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



July. 



S 

a 
E 

a 

-. 



92 
95 
92 



93 
96 
96 
99 
98 
96 
93 
95 
97 



- 



It 
6t 
9t 



7 

7 

6 

7 

7t 

7 

7 

4t 

8t 



August. 



a 

(4 

_s_ 

95 
94 
96 



95 
96 
98 
96 
99 



93 
94 
97 






6t 
5t 
16 



2 

6t 

7 

2 

8 



2 

2 
6t 



September. 



M 

P. 



92 

94 
91 

88 



92 
97 
94 
98 
99 



.89 
93 
98 



a 

& 



It 
3t 

1 
27 



17 
18 
7 
23 
18 



10 

10t 

lit 
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CUMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly Maximum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



STATIONS. 



October. 



S 

3 

a 
| 



& 



November. 



H 
cd 



s 

cd 
Q 



December. 



S 

S3 

B 

a 

s 



cd 

Q 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Johnston . 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 
Federal Point . . 
Fen noUu way 

Fernandina 

Gainesville .. 

HiUIard 

Jacksonville . 

Jacksonville (2) . 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Middleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant . . 

Old Town 

Quincy . . .«. 

St. Augustine . . . 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



95 



5t 



91 
93 
90 
96 



24 

7t 



92 
93 
96 
90 



7 
7 
St 



93 
96 



4t 

5t 



96 
94 
95 
95 
94 
96 
91 
92 
92 
91 



13t 
7 
6t 
7 
6t 
7 
4t 
2t 
3t 
8 



88 



85 
89 
83 
90 



1 

lit 

1 

1 



89 
88 
89 
85 



90 



88 
89 
87 
87 
89 
89 
88 
88 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
10 
1 
1 



83' 



75 
86 
85 
82 
81 
81 
84 
85 
80 
83 
SO 



84 



82 
81 
80 
80 
82 
79 
84 
83 



78 



9 
13 
9t 
9 

8t 
7t 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8t 



9 
9 
8 
8 
8t 
7t 
10 

9t 



Central Division. 



Bartow . . . 
Brooksville 
Clermont . . 

DeLand 

Eustis 

Fellsmere . 



97 
95 
97 
98 
94 
91 



2t 
5t 
2 
6 
7t 
18 



91 
89 
92 
90 
91 
88 



87 
87 
87 
83 
87 
84 



10 

10 

10 
St 
It 
S 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 
Monthly Maximum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



STATIONS. 



October. 



Fort Meade 

Foit Pierce 

Inverness 

Kissimmee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park . , 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritts Island 
New Smyrna . . . 

Ocala 

Okeechobee . . . 
Orange City . . . 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park . . 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Titusville 



M 

S_ 

"~96 
92 
93 



(3 

Q 



November. 



December. 



s 

a 



92 



9C 
95 
88 
95 
95 
93 
96 



92 



91 
92 
95 
93 
96 
92 



2^ 
4 

7 



2t 



10 

6 
10 

It 

6t 

2t ! 

4t 

3t 



91 

88 
90 



s 



89 

85" 

87 

90 

86 
90 
S8 



2t 



2 

2t 

3t 

2 

3 

9 



91 
92 



87 



s.v 
86 
86 
90 
86 
90 
86 



1 
11 
It 
1 
1 
1 
1 



E 
a 

a 

% 



88 
S4 
84 



80 



85 
88 
81 
83 
83 



87 
90 



85 



28t 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



86 
83 
85 
87 
84 
86 
83 



Q 



lit 

14 

8 



10 



14t 
10 

8t 

8 

8t 



10 
10 



10t 



2 
10t 

4 
10 
10 
13 
10 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande . . . 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort I,auderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key West 

Lons Kev 

Miami m 



94 
96 



2t 
3 



87 
91 



94 
88 
92 
94 
89 
95 
S9 
89 
91 
87 



4f 


88 


It 


89 


4t 


90 


3 


88 


It 


88 


1 


92 


2t 


92 


1 


85 


It 


89 


2 


85 



1 

2 

2t 

1 

2 

4t 

2t 

1 

2 

2 



83 
85 
85 
85 
84 
90 
8fi 
85 
87 
86 
83 
85 
80 



It 
11 

It 
10 

2 

8 

2 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

1 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 
Monthly Maximum Temperatures for the Tear 1919, with Dates. 



STATIONS. 



Miami (2) ... 
Moore Haven 
Punta Gorda 

Ritt* 

Band Key ... 



October. 



a 

3 

a 
9 



92 
93 
94 
93 
84 



a 



November. 



a 

3 

a 

I 

a 



10 
3 
3 
2 
1 



87 
90 
87 
88 
84 



Q 



December. 



a 

3 

a 

3 

s 



R 

3 

2t 
30 



16 - 
85 
84 
85 
79 



3 
& 



21 
It 
10 
14 



Western Division. 



Apalachlcola ..... 

Bonifay 

DeFunlak Springs 
Garniers (near) . 

Marianna 

Molino 

Pensacola 

St Andrews 

Wausau 



95 



88 
94 
97 



It 

7 

8 



86 
82 
83 
84 
86 



85 
92 
96 



80 
85 
85 



1 

It 

It 



74 
79 
80 
79 
85 



74 
85 
81 



9 

Tt 
8 
7 
8 



22 — P«rt I — Afri. 
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CLIMATOGOLICAL DATA: FLORIDA SECTION. 



Monthly Minimum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



Stations 



January 



a 

3 

a 

a 

S 



a3 
O 



February 



March 



a 

a 
2 



s 



a 

a 

a 

a 



a 



Northern Division 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Johnston . 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City . . . 
Federal Point . . . 

Fenholloway 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Middleburg 

Montlcello 

Mount Pleasant . 

Old Town 

Qulncy 

St. Augustine . . . 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



24 
23 
25 
29 
28 
20 
23 
24 
21 
23 
25 
22 
23 
20 
21 
22 
19 
22 



4 
6 

4 

4t 

4 

5t 

4 

4t 

4 

4 

4t 

4t 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

6 



27 
34 
29 
34 
25 
31 
29 
27 
32 



11 
11 
11 
10 
11 
10 
lOt 

11 

10 



25 
29 
26 
26 
25 
29 
26 



10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

lit 

11 



17 
21 
17 
28 
26 
26 
19 



4t 
6 

5 
4 
5 
6t 

4 



26 
25 
25 
33 
32 
31 
29 



11 

11 

11 

10t 

10 

11 

11 



36 



40 
51 
38 
41 
37 
45 
41 
42 
46 



42» 

39 

40 



35 
41 
36 



37 
36 
37 
44 
44 
40 
42 



31 



29 

19t 

29 

30 

29 

29 

29t 

24t 

29 



24 
29 
30 



30t 

29 

29 



29 

29 

29 

29t 

24 

30 

29 



Central Division. 

Bartow 

Brooksville 

Clermont 

DeLand 

Eustis 

Fellsmere 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 



28 
25 
31 
26 
27 
32 
27 
34 



30 
27 
36 
28 
30 
33 
29 
40 



11 

11 

10t 

11 

11 

11 

11 

iot 



39 
37 
48 
37 
41 
43 
40 
51 



29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
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CLIMATOGOLICAL DATA: FLORIDA SECTION.— (Continued). 
Monthly Minimum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



Stations 



January 



E 

| 

a 



a 

Q 



February 



March 



S 

3 

a 

"2 
& 






a 

3 

a 

a 
S 



s 
£ 



Inverness 

Kisslmmee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park . . 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritts Islaud . 
New Smyrna . . 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 
Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park . . 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Titusville 



27 
33 
32 
31 
33 
27 
37 
31 
25 
30 
25 
28 



6 

4 

4t 

4t 

6 

6 

6 

5t 

4t 

6 

6 

6 



33 
28 
27 



6 
6 
4t 



29 
35 
30 
33 
28 
31 



5t 
5t 

*t 
6 
6 
6 



29 
33 
37 
34 
38 
30 
40 
34 
27 
32 
24 
33 



11 

11 

10t 

11 

10t 

11 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 



33 
30 



11 
11 



37 
33 
39 
32 
38 
30 
35 



10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

Ut 

11 



44z 

45 
49 
44 
46 
41 
51 
42 
38 
42 
34 
40 



44 



47 
46 
50 
38 
49 
43 
41 



20 

29 

29 

29 

20 

29 

20t 

29t 

29 

29 

29 

29 



29 



29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hy poluxo 

Key West 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Moore Haven . . . 
Punta Gorda 



34 
39 
34 



36 
42 
31 



11 
11 
11 



38 
36 
35 
38 
38 
52 
47 
37 
36 



36 
38 
34 
35 
33 
55 

50 
41 
38 
32 



12t 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

17 

17 

17 



47 
54 
40 



53 
48 
47 
49 
52 
63 
60 
61 
50 
44 
44 



20 
29 
29 



21t 

29 

21 

30 

20t 

31 

23t 

21 

21 

21t 

29 
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CLIMATOGOLICAL DATA: FLORIDA SECTION.— (Continued). 



Monthly Minimum Temperatures for the Year 191! 


, with Dates. 




January 


February 


March 


Stations 


a 

| 

a 
3 


• 
1 


a 


1 


| 

I 

a 
§ 


1 • 


Ritta 


39 


5 


36 


11 


51 


31 




















Western Division. 


22 
17 


4 
4 


32 
29 


11 
10t 


44 

41 


29 




29 






Garniers (near) 


14 
18 
16 
17 


4 
4 
4 
4 


26 
28 


16 
11 


38J 
40 


19 






31 
30 
27 


10 

iot 
11 


44 

45z 
38 


1 




19 




18 


4t 


29 
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OLIMATOGOLICAL DATA: FLORIDA SECTION.— (Continued). 



Monthly Minimum Temperatures for the Year 1919 


, with Dates. 




April 


May 


June 


Stations 


1 
a 

a 

a 
9 


, 


i 

•a 

a 

a 

s 


3 


Ej 

J 

a 
S 


s 

1 

o 


Northern Division 










60 


ut 


Bristol 


32 


2 


49 


23 










36 
44 
33 
36 
33 
40 
32 
36 
42 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


52 
63 
54 
57 
49 
58 
53 
55 
60 


17 

21 

23 1 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 


65 
63 
59 
59 
60 
64 
60 
62 
66 


15 




14 


Crescent City 

Federal Point 


16 
16 
16 




16 




14t 




15 




16 






















34 
35 


2 

2 


49 
50 


23 
23 


63" 

59 

60 

58 

64' 

68 


23t 
15 






15 




32 
37 
31 


2 

If 
2 






15 




55 
51 


23 
23 


15 


Middleburg 


15 






Mount Pleasant 

Old Town 


34 
30 
33 
37 
S5 
37 
38 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


51 
52 
49 
57 
66 
55 
54 


22 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 


59 
67 
62 
61 
62 
60 
64 


15 
15 




14 


St Augustine 


16 
16 
15 




14 






Central Division. 


37 
32 
42 
31 
35 
41 
37 
47 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


52 
50 
63 
52 
56 
64 
51 
58 


22 
23 

22t 

23 

23 

22 
22 

22 


61 

68 
66 
68 
60 
61 
62 
66 


• 

16 




15 




15 




15 




16 




15 




15 
15 




* v 



.._-[■ 
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CLIMATOGOLICAL DATA: FLORIDA SECTION— (Continued). 
Monthly Minimum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



April 



Stations 



Inverness 

Kissimmee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park . 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritts Island 
New Smyrna . . . 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Titusville 



8 

a 

s 

"3 



& 



May 



8 

3 
I 

a 
§ 



3 

a 



June 



a 

a 

a 

a 
,5 



s 

Q 



51zz 

42 

43 

42 

44 

36 

48 

39 

30 

42 



37 
'46" 



35 



41 
48 
34 
46 
41 
39 



27 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2t 
2 
2 



55 
59 
59 
59 
56 
55 
59 
56 
52 
56 
50 
55 



23 

21t 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

22t 

22 

23 

22f 



56 



22t 



2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 



59 
58 
64 
54 
64 
60 
55 



22 
23 
23 
23 
22 
23 
23 



68* 

66 

63 

62 

66 

60 

68 

62 

58 

64 

66 

61 



63 



62« 

67 

62 

66 

64 

66 

62 

62 



1 
16 

2 
20 
16 
15t 
15 
16 
15 
17 
16 
16 



15 



16t 

16 

15 

25 

21 

15 

15 

15 



Southern Division 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort. Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key West 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Moore Haven . . . 

Punta Gorda 

RItta 

Sand Key 



41 
45 
60 
41 



2 
2 
2 
2 



56 
57 
60 

54 



22 
22 
20t 
22 



54 
49 
47 
47 
.62 
63 
61 
66 
53 
42 



It 
2 

22 

1 

2t 

3 

2 

2 

2 

6 



68 
56 
54 
61 
56 
68 
70 
64 
61 
52 



22 

22 

22 

12t 

22t 

30 

21t 

11 

22 

22 



54 



22 



69 
60 
70 
60 



66 
65 
61 



62 
71 
72 
68 
62 
62 



65 



9 
3 

It 
15 



15t 

15 

16 



61 I 16 



23 

19 

13t 

16 

16 

15 



16 



m. 
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CLIMATOGOLICAL DATA: FLORIDA SECTION— (Continued). 



Monthly Minimum Temperatures for 


the Year 1919, with 


Dates. 




April 


May 


• June 


Stations 


a 

3 

a 

a 

s 


a 

8 

a 


B 

9 
1 

a 

1 


s 

a 

Q 


a 

a 

a 

"2 

9 


S 
a 
a 


Western Division 


42 
35 


i • 

2 


54 

66z 


21 
12 


6G 
63 


15 




16 






Garniers (near) 


32 
37 


2 
1 


46 
51 
47 
65 


22 
22 
21 
21 


61 
59 
61 
68 


15 
15 




13 




41 


1 


29 








32 


2 


60 


22 


60 


15 
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CLIMATOGOLICAL DATA: FLORIDA SECTION— (Continued). 



Monthly Minlmuni Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



Stations 



July 



S. 
a 

a 

a 
S 



1 



August 



1 



a 



3 
p 



September 



s 

3 
jj 

a 

s 



3 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

BrUtol 

Camp Johnston . 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City . . . 
Federal Point . . . 
Fenholiowa y 
Fernandina 

Gainesville 

HHliard 

Jacksonville .... 
Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Mtddleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant . 

Old Town 

Quincy 

St. Augustine . . . 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



.66 



29 



68 



30 



TO 
69 
67 
69 
67 
TO 
66 
64 
70 



It 
17 
13 

2t 
25 

17t 
29 

2 

1 



67 
69 
69 
67 



27 
31 
24t 
27 



67 
69 
62 
68 



13 
13t 
28 
17 



67 
66 
67 



2t 
2t 
2t 



67 
67 



13 
13 



66 
67 
64 
64 
66 
62 
70 
69 
68 
66 



2 
29 

2 

2 
29 
18 
29 
29 
29 

It 



66 
67 
66 
63 
69 
62 
69 
68 
68 
67 



13 
13 
13 
27 

5t 
10t 
31 
17t 
28 
13 



57 



59 
63 
64 
65 



64 
61 
60 
64 



60 
59 



69 
59 
58 
60 
59 
54 
62 
64 
64 
59 



29 



29 
29 
27t 
26 



26 
29 
26t 
29 



30 
27t 



29 

27 

29 

29 

27t 

29 

28t 

29 

27 

29 



Central Division 



Bartow 
BrooksvUle 
Clermont . . 
DeLand . . . 

Eustis 

Fellsmere . . 
Fort Meade 
Fort Pierce 
Inverness . . 



67 
66 
71 
67 
68 
68 
67 
70 
68 



25 
29 

3t 

3 

3t 

3 
30 

3 

6t 



68 
68 
69 
68 
70 
68 
69 
71 
69 



20t 
20f 
12 
29 
20t 
19t 
21t 
8t 
30 



63 
62 
68 
63 
65 
69 
65 
70 
64 



27 

27t 

27t 

27 

29 

3t 
27t 
30 
29 
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CUMATOLOGICAL DATA: FLORIDA SECTION— Continued. 



Monthly Minimum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



Stations 



July 



a 

9 
I 
O 

5 



August 



a 

3 

a 

3 
s 



Q 



September 



a 

a 

a 

o 
S 



KIssimmee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park . . 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritts Island 
New Smyrna . . 

Ocada 

Okeechobee 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park . 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Titusville 



68 
69 
69 
67 
71 
69 
65 
69 
66 
67 



3t 
29 

2 

3+ 

2t 
18 
29 

9t 

3 

4 



68 



7t 



67 
67 
71 
65 
67 
67 
69 



23 
28 1 
20t 
3 
29 
28 
19 



70 



27t 



68 
68 
69 
69 
69 
68 
67 



12 
14t 
29t 
13t 

1 
20t 
29 



70 



31 



69 
67 
70 
67 
70 
71 
68 



14 
13 
31 
20 
31 
31 
24 



64 



65 
68 



62 
68 
62 
63 



67 



68 
64 
68 
64 
67 
64 
6G 



29 



29 
3t 



30 
7t 
27 
27 



27t 



29 
29 
29 
27 
29 
29 
27 



Southern Division 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande . . . . 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key West 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Moore Haven . . . 

Punta Gorda 

RItta 

Sand Key 



69 
67 
70 
65 
67 
69 
69 
67 
67 
69 
70 
73 
71 
70 
66 
69 
66 



30 

28t 

20t 

29 
2t 

31 

30 
2t 
It 

22 

25 

16.t 

21 
2t 
2t 

30 

28 



70 
68 
70 
69 
66 
69 
71 
68 
67 
67 
75 
72 
72 
70 
68 
70 
69 



31 

14 

14t 

20 

25 

13t 

30 

24 

1 

It 
24 
30 
11 

1 
29t 
10t 

7 



67 
68 



67 
67 
63 
66 
68 
62 
61 
73 
71 
69 
M 
65 
68 
64 
72 



27t 

27 



2t 
24 1 
30 
30 

It 
29t 
10 
10 
10t 

1 
30 
30 
27t 
30 

1 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: FLORIDA SECTION— Continued. 
Monthly Minimum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



Stations 



July 



S 

3 

a 
§ 



s 
I 



August 



a 

3 

a 

a 

S 



Western Division 

Apalachicola 

Bonlfay 

DeFuniak Springs . 
Garniers (near) ... 

Marlanna 

Mollno 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



69 


1 


63 


2 


61 


1 


65 


2 


61 


2 


66 


4 


70 


4 


68 


6 


64 


2 



68 
69 
60 
64 
63 



69 
68 
65 



3 

a 



27 
18 
29 
28 
27 



30 
27 
26t 



September 



§ 
3 



61 
57 
50 
50 
66 



60 
60 
52 



1 



30 

29t 

30 

30 

29 



30 
29 
29 



J 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: FLORIDA SECTION— Continued. 
Monthly Minimum Temperatures for the Year 1919, with Dates. 



Stations 



October 



S 

9 

a 

a 
3 



November December 



a 

9 

a 

o 

3 



I 



a 

9 

a 
3 



Northern Division 



Archer 

Bristol 

Camp Johnston . 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City ... 
Federal Point ... 
Fenholloway .... 

Fernandina 

Gainesville ....".. 

HiUlard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 1 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenn y 

Madison 

Mlddleburg 

Montlcello 

Mount Pleasant . 

Old Town 

Quincy 

St. Augustine . . . 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



63 



27f 42 



19 



67 
66 
66 
65 



3 
20 
13t 
12 



64 
64 
CO 
66 



19 
20 
24 
19 



62 



19t 



62 
62 
60 
58 
61 
58 
68 
69 
64 
62 



20 
29 
20 
20 
27 
20 

It 
13t 
28 
20 



43 
49 
44 
49 



15 
19 
19 
24 



48 
44 
40 
46 



19 

19 
15 
15 



40 



15 



41 
40 
38 
36 
37 
34 
60 
49 
46 
40 



15 

20 

15 

15 

19 

15t 

19 

19 

20 

15 



28 
33 
32 
38 
24 
36 
31 
28 
"34 
29 
24 



27 



28 

30 

28 

29* 

24 

25 

37 

34 

36 

29 



16 

15t 

18 

18t 

17 

2Ct 

17t 

16t 

16 

16 

17 



17 



16 

17t 

16 

23t 

17 

16 

16 

16 

26 

16 



Central Division 



Bartow .... 
Brooksvllle 
Clermont . . 
DeLand .... 

Bustig 

Feilsmere . . 
Fort Meade 
Fort Pierce 
Inverness . . 



62 
59 
68 
62 
64 
63 
62 
70 
65 



27 
27 
27 
26 
27 
27 
27 
25 
27 



43 
42 
50 
43 
48 
45 
44 
60 
46 



19 
19 
19 
19 
25 
19 
19 
19 
19t 



35 
28 
40 
31 
84 
39 
33 
42 
34 



18t 

18 

16 

18 

18 

30 

18 

30 

18 
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CLIMATOGOLICAL DATA: FLORIDA SECTION— (Continued,). 
Monthly Minimum Temperatures for the Tear 1919, with Dates. 



Stations 



Klsslmmee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park . . 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merrltts Island . 
New Smyrna . . . 

Ocala 

Okeechobee .... 
Orange City . . . 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park .. 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cldud 

St. Leo .'. 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
TltusvlHe .-. 



October 



8 

s 

a 

2 

a 



I 



November December 



E 

3 

a 

a 

— « 

a 



s 
& 



s 
s 



Q 



65 



27 



67 
63 
68 
66 
60 
66 
59 
63 



15 
26f 
25 
25 
9 
20t 
26 
27 



64 



27 



68 
65 
67 
64 
68 
66 
6« 



8t 
27 

3 

8t 
27 
27 
25 



53 
60 
60 
45 
61 
60 
43 



18t 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19t 

19 



36 

40 



40 
34 
46 
38 
31 



39 
44 



19 
19 



28 
36 



48 



23 



35 



45 
48 
57 
42 
65 
51 
48 



19 

19 

22f 

19 

22 



39 
33 
42 
35 
39 



19t I 35 
19 37 



18 
16t 



19t 

18 

23 

18t 

18 



18 

18 



18 



30 
16 
16 
18 
16 
16 
30 



Southern, Division 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande 

Bradentown 

"Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key "West 

Long Key 

Miami' (1) 

Mleml (2) 

Moore Haven . . . 
Punta Gorda . . . 

Rltta 

Sand Key 



65 
67 



27t 
13t 



46 
5o 



24 
19t 



60 
63 
63 
67 
65 
63 
68 
70 
69 
70 
66 
63 
65 
66 
71 



27 
25 

1 

1 
25f 

1 

It 
29 
27 
28 
25 
29 
27 
25 
15 



46 
42 
50 
53 
45 
49 
47 
64 
64 
64 
50 
41 
47 
46 
67 



23 

19 

24 

25 

19 

20t 

19 

20 

24 

19 

24 

19 

23 

19 

18 



37 
42 
45 
37 
29 
34 
40 
32 
36 
33 
69 
54 
40 
36 



38 
36 
63 



30 

30 

30 

18 . 

30 

30 

30 

30 

24t 

30 

SI 

24 

24 

30 



24t 

SO 

SO 
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CLIMATOGOLIOAL DATA: FLORIDA SECTION— (Continued). 

Monthly Minimum Temperatures for the Tear 1919, with Dates. 





October 


November 


December 


Stations 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


3 

a 


a 

3 

a 

1 

3 


! 


a 

3 

a 

I 

s 


1 


Western Division 


68 


20 


46 

40 
36 
36 
36 


14 

16 
16 
16 
16 


81 

27 
24 
25 
25 


15 




16 


DeFunlak Springs ... 


61 
60 
69 


It 

1 
20 


17 
16 
16t 






61 
64 
60 


18 

20 
20 


37 
43 

39 


14 
14 
15t 


30 
29 
24 


15 




16 




16t 



Characters Indicate the following days missing from report: 
fOn other dates also. 



: 



S60 

AGRICULTURAL AND POPULATION 
STATISTICS 



Sam L. Rogers, Director 

Preliminary Announcement Agriculture Fourteenth 
Census, 1920. Farms and Farm Property 

The Director of the Census announces, subject to cor- 
rection, the following preliminary figures from the Cen- 
sus of Agriculture for Florida: 

Farms and Jan. 1, Apr. 15, 

Farm Acreage 1920 1910 

Number of farms 54,005 50,016 

Operated by: 

Owners 38,487 35,399 

Free from mortgage 25,010 29,614 

Mortgaged 8,102 5,160 

No mortgage report 5,375 625 

Managers ' 1,829 1,275 

Tenants 13,689 13,342 

Operated by : 

White farmers 41,051 35,295 

Native 38,836 34,080 

Foreign-born 2,215 1,215 

Colored farmers 12,954 14,721 

Land in farms: 

Total acres 5,846,693 5,253,538 

Improved acres 2,297,271 1,805,408 

Average acreage per farm: 

Total 108.3 105.0 

Improved 42.5 36.1 

Jan. 1, Apr. 15- 

Farm Values 1920 1910 

All farm property 1329,286,817 $ 143,183,183 

Land and buildings 280,450,504 118,145,989 
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Implements and machinery 13,551,773 4,446,007 

Live stock 35,284,540 20,591,187 

Average value per farm : 

All farm property 6,0S7 2,863 

Land and buildings 5,193 2,362 

Land alone 4,211 1,874 

Average value per acre: 

Land and buildings 47.97 22.49 

.Land alone 38.90 17.84 

Mortgage Debt 1920 1910 
Farms reporting amount of debt: 

Number 7,308 4,159 

Value $ 50,760,850 f 12,884,025 

Amount of debt 12,911.813 2,709,970 

Per cent of value 25.4 21.0 

Average rate of interest 

paid, per cent 7.3 

Average debt per farm 1,767 652 
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The number of farms in Florida, according to the recent 
census, is 54,005. These farms contain 5,846,693 acres, of 
which 2,297,271 acres are improved land. Since 1910 the 
number of farms has increased 8.0 per cent; the total acre- 
age, 11.3 per cent; and the improved acreage, 27.2 per 
«ent. Sixteen and seven-tenths per cent of the land area 
of the state is in farms, and 39.3 per cent of the farm land 
is improved.. 

The value of ail farm property is $329,286,817, as com- 
pared with $143,183,183 in 1910, an increase of 130.0 per 
cent. The value of land and buildings is $280,450,504 ; of 
implements and machinery, $ 13,551,773; and of live stock, 
$ 35,284,540. As compared with 1910, the value of land and 
buildings for 1920 shows an increase of 137.4 per cent; of 
implements and machinery, 204.8 per cent; and of live 
stock, 71.4 per cent. The average value of land and build- 
ings per farm is $5,193, as compared with $2,362 in 1910. 
The average value of land alone per acre is $38.90, as 
against $17.84 in 1910. 

The value of the 7,308 farms, for which complete mort- 
gage reports were secured, is $50,760,850, and the amount 
of the mortgage debt is $12,911,813, or 25.4 per cent of the 
value. The average rate of interest paid is 7.3 per cent. 
Twenty-four and five-tenths per cent of all farms operated 
by their owners are mortgaged, as compared with 14.8 Der 
cent in 1910. 

The number of white farmers is 41,051, of which 38,836 
are native and 2,215 foreign born. Of the native white 
fanners, 30,256 are owners, 1,535 managers, and 7,045 ten- 
ants. Of the foreign born white farmers, 1,911 are own- 
ers, 193 managers, and 111 tenants. The 12,954 colored 
farmers comprise 6,320 owners, 101 managers and 6,533 
tenants. The number of female fanners is 3,208, includ- 
ing 2,493 owners, 27 managers, and 688 tenants. 

Approved: w. L. AUSTIN, 

Chief Statistician for Agriculture. 
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POPULATION OF STATES IN 1920, IN THE OBDER 

OP THEIR RANK, WITH COMPARATIVE 

RANK IN 1910 AND 1900 : 

(The figures for 1920 are subject to correction). 



Population 



Rank in 
-Population- 



State 1920 1920 1910 1900 

New York 10,384,144 111 

Pennsylvania ... 8,720,159 2 2 2 

Illinois 6,485,098 3 3 3 

Ohio 5,759,368 4 4 4 

Texas 4,661,027 5 5 

Massachusetts .. 3,852,356 6 6 7 

Michigan 3,667,222 7 8 9 

California 3,426,536 8 12 21 

Missouri 3,403,547 9 7 5 

New Jersey 3,155,374 10 11 16 

Indiana 2,930,544 11 9 8 

Georgia 2,894,683 12 10 11 

Wisconsin 2,631,839 13 13 13 

North Carolina . . 2,556,486 14 16 15 

Kentucky 2,416,013 15 14 12 

Iowa ..". 2,403,630 16 15 10 

Minnesota 2,386,371 17 19 19 

Alabama 2,347,295 18 18 18 

Tennessee 2,337,459 19 17 14 

Virginia 2,306,361 20 20 17 

Oklahoma 2,027,564 21 23 30 

Louisiana 1,797,798 22 24 23 

Mississippi 1,789,384 23 21 20 

Kansas 1,769,257 24 22 22 

Arkansas 1,750,995 25 25 25 

South Carolina . . 1,683,662 26 26 24 

West Virginia . . . 1,463,610 27 28 28 

Maryland 1,449,610 28 27 26 

Connecticut 1,380,585 29 31 29 

Washington 1,356,316 30 30 34 

Nebraska ....... 1,295,502 31 29 27 

Florida 966,210 32 33 33 

Colorado 939,376 33 • 32 32 

Oregon .48 783,389 34 35 36 

23— Port I— Agrl. 
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Maine .......... 768,014 

North Dakota. ... -.-. • 645,730. 

South Dakota ... 635,839, 

Rhode Island .... 604.397. 

Montana ....... 547,593 

Utah .... 449,446 

New Hampshire. . 443,083 

Diet. Columbia . . 437,571 

Idaho .......... 431,826 

Now Mexico 360,247 

Vermont 352,421 

Arizona .; 333,273 

Delaware 223,003 

Wvon.ing 194,402 

Nevada 77,407 
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DEPARTMENT OP COMMERCE, BUREAU OF CEN- 
SUS, WASHINGTON, STATE OF FLORIDA 

fourteenth Census Preliminary Announcement of 
Population 

(Subject to Correction, 1920) 



County Population 

Alachua 307115" 

Baker 5,622 

Bay 11.407 

Bradford 12.503 

Brevard 8.505 

Broward 5.135 

Calhoun 8,775 

Clay 5,621 

Citrus 5,220 

Columbia 14.290 

Dade 42,731 

DeSoto 25,434 

Duval 113,540 

Escambia 49,386 

Flagler 2,442 

Franklin 5,318 

Gadsden 22,961 

Hamilton 9,873 

Hernando 4,548 

Hillsborough 87,901 

Holmes 12,850 

Jackson 31,224 

Jefferson 14,502 

Lafayette 6,242 

Lake 12,744 

Lee 9,540 

Leon 18,059 



County Population 

Liberty '. 5~006 

Levy 9,921 

Madison 16.516 

Manatee 18,712 

Marion 23,968 

Monroe 19,840 

Nassau 11,340 

Okaloosa 9,360 

Okeechobee 2,132 

Orange 19,890 

Osceola 7,195 

Palm Beach 18,654 

Pasco 8,902 

Pinellas 28,265 

Polk 38,661 

Putnam 14,597 

St. Johns 13,061 

St. Lucie 7,886 

Santa Rosa 13,670 

Seminole 10,986 

Sumter 7,851 

Suwanee 19,789 

Taylor 11,219 

"Volusia 23,225 

Wakulla 5,129 

Walton 12,119 

Washington 11,828 

Total 966,210 
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DTTEODUCTION 

Statistics are said to be "dry," however they may ex- 
press ideas and present facts of vital importance to all 
kinds of business. Though intended for reference, rather 
than for reading, statistical tables usually represent a 
greater expenditure of time in research and tabulation 
than does an equal space of straight reading matter. 

Oftentimes statistics of a local character have little 
meaning unless coupled with general facts relating to th» 
same theme. From the farmers' standpoint the value ol 
products is of equal importance to the yield of crops, and 
values are no longer set locally. No community lives t« 
itself today. With these facts and conditions to consider 
it is thought opportune to include in this report data on 
a wider range of subjects than mere farm and factor* 
production, — nuance and trade affect so intimately the 
prosperity of agriculture. 

Our tax valuation for 1920 was 1409,588,938. Yet this 
is considered to be very much below the actual value of 
the property of the State. 

The same thing is true of the enumerated value of our 
farm and manufactured products. Our report is from 
the producers in so far as they have been reached. Ten 
counties are totally lacking in this report for the reason 
that no one was found who was willing to do the work 
for the remuneration which goes for this service. This 
should be borne in mind in examining the totals for the 
State It is also certain that the counties reporting have 
production not listed, as one trip over a county could 
scarcely be expected to result in finding all parties sought 
and securing a complete list of all things produced. 

The reader's attention is called to the tables giving 
State production classified and those giving percentages 
ef acreage improved and cultivated. 

The miscellaneous tables will be found useful as a 
means of studying general conditions and as a source of 
general information. 



STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 

In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 7783, 
Laws of Florida, Acts of the Legislature of 1919, I here- 
with submit the following detailed report of the expendi- 
tures of funds appropriated for the different divisions of 
the Department of Agriculture for 1919 and 1920 : 

July 1 — By balance on hand f3,116.25 

July 1 — By appropriation for last six months, 

1919 1.000.00 



$4,116.25 



POSTAGE— YEAR 1919. 

Jan. 7— To postage on April Bulletin $ 24.98 

Aug. 9— To postage 35.50 

Aug. 22 — To postage 124.00 

Oct. 6 — To postage on July Bulletin 21.90 

Oct. 14 — To postage .' 154.00 

Oct. 15— To postage 101.00 

Nov. 6 — To postage 328.00 

Dec. 2— To 7,000 No. 5 Envelopes, 

and 3,000 No. 8 Envelopes, 2c 219.72 

Dec. 8— To postage 275.00 

Dec. 18— To postage 645.00 

Jan. "8— To postage Oct. Bulletin... 19.30 

Apr. 7— To postage Jan. Bulletin... 3.05 

Apr. 8 — To postage on maps 5.18 

May 25 — To postage 45.00 

May 25— To 10,000 2c Envelopes No. 5, 

3,000 2c Envelopes No. 8 284.88 



Total $2,286.51 

Balance $1,829.74 

POSTAGE, 1920. 

July 14 — Tt) postage on April Bulletin $26.78 

July20 — To postage 245.00 

Oct. 12— To postage on July Bulletin 21.45 

Nov. 22— To postage 85.00 



Dec. 3— To postage 385.00 

Dec. 3— To 3,000 No. 8 Envelopes, 

7,000 No. 5 Envelopes, 2c 228.24 

Dec. 13— To postage on Oct. Bulletin 16.04 

Total-. fl,007.48 



Balance .* f 822.26 

EXPRESS AND TELEGRAMS. 
1919. 

By balance on hand July 1, 1919 $1,543.62 

By appropriation last six months 1919 500.00 

July 7— To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co $ 9-06 

July 7 — American Railwav Express 

Co. 19-84 

July 22— To freight on files 2.12 

July 23— To Dixon Transfer, dray- 
age , 2.00 

Aug. 2 — To American Railway Ex- 
Express Co 19.82 

Aug. 6 — To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co 9.50 

Aug. 14 — To drayage on desk 3,2 

Sept. 5 — To American Railway Ex- 
Express Co 32.43 

Sept. 11— To Dixon Transfer, haul- 
ing Bulletins 2.00 

Oct. 2 — To American Railway Ex- 
press 31.26 

Oct. 6 — To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co 18.18 

Nov. 3 — To American Railway Ex- 
press Co 36.90 

Nov. 5 — To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co 23.10 

Nov. 12— To Telephone Co 3.20 

Nov. 15— To Dixon Transfer Co., 

hauling mail 2.00 

Nov. 15 — To Dixon Transfer Co .50 

Nov. 19 — To Dixon Transfer Co., 
freight, etc 11.36 
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Dec. 4 — To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co 15.65 

Dec. 4 — To American Railway Ex- 
press Co. 41.28 



Total f 280.42 

1920. 

Jan. 7 — To American Railway Ex- 
press Co • f 42.75 

Jan. 7 — To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co 12.47 

Jan. 7— To Telephone Co 1.60 

Jan. 7 — To Dixon Transfer Co., 
freight, etc .25 

Jan. 16— To Dixon Transfer Co . .25 

Feb. 4 — To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co 14.10 

Feb. 4— To Dixon Transfer Co., 

freight and drayage 4.29 

Feb. 5 — To American Railway E- 

press Co 48.08 

March 4 — To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co 13.99 

March 4 — To American Railway Ex- 
press Co * 41.14 

March 9 — To Telephone Company .. . 2.00 

March 23 — To Dixon Transfer Co .50 

March 26 — To Dixon Transfer Co., 
freight and drayage on five cases 
maps 46.04 

April 2 — To American Railway Ex- 
press Co 37.67 

April 3 — To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co 14.09 

April 3— To Telephone Co 1.00 

April 6 — To Dixon Transfer, freight 

and drayage 28.35 

May 6 — To American Railway Ex- 
press Co 31.94 

May 6— To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co 11.43 

May 11 — To Telephone Company 1.00 



June 4 — To American Railway Ex- 
press Co 34.08 

June 4 — To Dixon Transfer Co 3.00 

June 11 — To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. • 8.27 

June 15— To Dixon Transfer Co 1.00 

July 1— To S. A. L. By., under- 
charge on six cases maps 23.83 

July 1 — To American Railway Ex- 
press Co 74.83 

July 3 — To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 14.22 

July 23 — To Dixon Transfer .50 

July 27— To Dixon Transfer 3.63 

Aug. 3 — To American Railway Ex- 
press Co 30.12 

Aug. o — To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co 27.05 

Aug. 20 — To Geo. D. Barnard Co. . . . 4.38 
Sept. 1 — To American Railway Ex- 
press Co 18.06 

Sept. 1— To Dixon Transfer Co 3.00 

Sept. 7 — To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co 8.32 

Oct. 4 — To American Railway Ex- 
press Co 21.75 

Oct. 7— To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co 14.50 

Nov. 3 — To American Railway Ex- 
press Co 27.31 

Nov. 9 — To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co 1100 

Nov. 16— To Dixon Transfer .75 

Nov. 27— To Ddxon Transfer 3.00 

Dec. 2 — To American Railway Ex- 
press Co 43.72 

Dec. 4 — To Western Union Tele- 

r graph Co 12.87 

Jan. 1-21 (1920 App.)— American 
Railway Express Co 39.50 



Jan. 1-2- (1920 App.)— Western Un- 
ion Telegraph Co 16.35 

Total f 798.00 

Total, 1919 | 280.42 

Total....- fl,078.42 

PRINTING STAMPS FOR FERTILIZER AND STOCK 

FEED. 

1919. 

July 1 — Balance brought forward $ 1,896.19 

July 1 — Bv appropriation first six months, 

1919 1,000.00 

July 20— To Falconer Company. . .$ 94.70 
Sept. 17— To Falconer Company. . . 283.15 
Oct. 31 — To Falconer Company.. . 95.04 
Nov. 10— To Falconer Company . . 335.75 
Dec. 16— To Falconer Company.. 311.16 
Dec. 31— To Falconer Company . . 986.70 



Total |2,106.50 

Balance carried forward f 789.69 

1920. 

Feb. 4— To Falconer Company, .f 40.93 

May 15 — To Falconer Company. . 126.75 

June 5 — To Falconer Company. . . 173.00 

June 15— To Falconer Company. . 242.90 

Aug. 3 — To Falconer Company. . 70.37 

Sept. 27— To Falconer Company. . 139.38 

Nov. 12 — To Falconer Company. . 192.18 

Dec. 20— To Falconer Company. . 413.48 

Total |1,398.99 

Cr by July appropriation $ 1,000.00 

Balance 390.70 
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PRINTING QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 

1919 

By balance on hand f 6,434.92 

Jnly 1 — By appropriation* last six months, 

1919 : . .f 1,500.00 

Ang. 2— To T. J. Appleyard $ 20,00 

Aug. 9 — To T. J. Appleyard, 

printing July Bulletin 546.00 

Sept. 5— To T. J. Appleyard 112.50 

Oct. 2— To T. J. Appleyard 2.00 

Oct. 7— To T. J. Appleyard 110.00 

Oct. 7— To T. J. Appleyard 10.00 

Oct. 7— To T. J. Appleyard 132.50 

Nov. 3 — To T. J. Appleyard, 

printing October Bulletin 358.80 

Nov. 3 — To T. J. Appleyard, 

printing mailing list 171.60 

Nov. 3— To T. J. Appleyard 10.00 

Dec. 18— To T. J. Appleyard 120.00 

Total 11,593.40 

Balance dropped. 

1920. 

Jan. 1— By appropriation 1920.. f 3,000.00 

Apr. 2— To T. J. Appleyard 111.50 

May 6— To T. J. Appleyard 54.00 

May 10— To T. J. Appleyard 15.00 

May 6 — To T. J. Appleyard, 

printing April Bulletin 852.80 

July 2— To T. J. Appleyard 4.00 

Aug. 10— To T. J. Appleyard, 

printing Julv Bulletin 665.60 

Sept. 1— To T. J. Appleyard 3.25 

Nov. 10 — To T. J. Appleyard, 

printing October Bulletin 644.80 

Supplements : 

Nov. • 10— To T. J. Appleyard 8.00 

Nov. 10— To T. J. Appleyard 27.20 

Dec. 15— To T. J. Appleyard 80.00 

Dec. 15— To T. J. Appleyard 64.00 

Dec. 15— To T. J. Appleyard..... 16.00 

t 
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Dec. 15 — To T. J. Appleyard 152.00 

Dec. 23— To £ J. Appleyard 66.00 

Total |2,764.15 

Balance dropped. % 

EXTRA PRINTING FOR IMMIGRATION PURPOSES 

1919. 

1919. 

July 1 — By balance brought forward f 5,307.60 

July 1 — By appropriation last six months, 

1919 500.00 

July 10— To T. J. Appleyard *. $556.25 

July 25— To T. J. Appleyard 86.89 

July 25 — To T. J. Appleyard 368.00 

Aug. 19— To T. J. Appleyard 200.00 

Total fl,211.14 

Balance dropped by Comptroller. 
1920. 
July 1 — By Balance brought forward from 

1919 appropriation f 186.96 

July 1 — By Appropriation for 1920 1,000.00 

Feb. 20— To T. J. Appleyard f 48.96 

Apr. 8— To Mathews-Northrup Wks. 1,138.00 

Total |1,186.96 



STATIONERY AND OTHER CONTINGENT 
EXPENSES. 

1919. 

July 1— By balance on hand f 61956 

July 1 — Bv appropriation last six 

months 1919 $ 600.00 

July 7— To Ed. H. Hopkins f 1.25 

July 7— To Walker Evans & Cogs- 
well 50.69 

July 7— To H. R. Kaufman 1.45 

July 7— To J. O. Williams 50 

July 7— To J. O. Williams 1.50 

July 22— To Dixon Office Supply Co. 21.75 



y n 
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July 24— To E. H. Hopkins 25.00 

Aug. 2— To Walker Evans Cogswell 93.33 

Aug. 2 — To H. B. Kaufman .50 

Aug. 2— To J. P. Hill 3.50 

Aug. 6 — To Florida Grower 2.00 

Aug. 6— To P. W. Wilson & Co. . 1.20 
Aug. 6 — To Oil Paint & Drug Be- 

porter 5.00 

Aug. 6 — To Underwood Typewriter 

Company 55.53 

Aug. 6 — To Underwood Typewriter 

Company 62.33 

Aug. 6 — To Underwood Typewriter 

Company 78.28 

Aug. 16 — To Walker-Evans-Cogswell 91.68 
Aug. 16 — To American Type Foun- 
dry Company 27.69 

Aug. 28— To Hicks Drug Store. . . ... 1.50 

Sept. 5 — To Walker-Evans-Cogswell 4.40 
Sept 5 — To Ever Beady Roll Label 

Company 2.40 

Sept. 5 — To H. R. Kaufman 2.85 

Sept. 5 — To Underwood Typewriter 

Company 50.53 

Sept. 10— To E. G. Chesley, Jr 36.25 

Sept. 11 — To E. G. Chesley, Jr 4.55 

Oct. 2 — To Underwood Typewriter 

Company 83.03 

Oct. 2 — To Underwood Typewriter 

Company 9.60 

Oct. 2— To W. L. Marshall 1.00 

Oct. 6— To Pichard Bros 147.64 

Oct. 8— To G. I. Davis, Postmaster 1.00 

Oct. 13 — To Duskin-Beeves Company 4.50 
Nov. 5 — To American Cotton News, 

subscription 2.00 

Nov. 5 — To H. B. Kaufman 6.35 

Nov. 5 — To Underwood Typewriter 

Company 67.33 

Nov. 5 — To Underwood Typewriter 

Company 9.31 

Nov. 8— To E. G. Chesley, Jr. .... 97.00 
Nov. 14— To Geo. D. Barnard Co.. 9.90 
Nov. 22 — To Subscription Manufac- 
turers' Record 6.50 
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Nov. 22— To Am. Cotton News 2.00 

Dec. 4— To J. P. Hill 2.00 

Dec. 4— To H. B. Kamfman 2.35 

Dec. 4 — To Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company 8.45 

Dec. 4 — To Yaeger-Ehodes Hard- 
ware Company 3.00 

Dec. 13 — To Telephone Company 1.30 

Dec. 18— To Neidick Process Co 27.50 

Dec. 18— To D. B. Cox Furniture Co. 10.00 



Total |1,127.42 

STATIONEBY AND OTHEB CONTINGENT 
EXPENSES, 1920. 

1920. 

By Appropriation for year 1920 $ 1,200.00 

Jan. 7— To Walker Evans Cogswell. $ 15.91 t 

Jan. 12 — To J. P. Hill 4.00 

Jan. 12— To H. R. Kaufman 2.20 

Jan. 12 — To HL Clay Crawford 2.00 

Jan. 28— To Underwood Typewriter 

Company 64.83 

Feb. 4— To T. J. Appleyard 7.50 

Feb. 4 — To Dixon Office Supply Co. . 7.80 

Feb. 4— To W. L. Marshall 2.50 

Feb. 4— To H. B. Kaufman .69 

Feb. 4 — To Walker Evans Cogswell. 78.75 

Feb. 9— To Dixon Office Supply Co.. 8.00 

Feb. 9— To Argus Mfg. Company... 1.50 

Feb. 17 — To American Food Journal . . 2.50 
Mar. 4 — To Southern Swine Growers' 

Association 5.00 

Mar. 4— To T. J. Appleyard 2.50 

Mar. 4 — To E. G. Cheslev, Jr 20.00 

Mar. 4— To W. L. Marshall 4.50 

Mar. 8 — To Subscription to Southern 

Cultivator 3.00 

Mar. 23— To Southern Telephone & 

Construction Company 3.00 

Mar. 23— To Ever-Beady Boll Paper 

Company 8.40 

Apr. 2 — To Telephone Company .... 4.25 
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Apr. 2— To E. G. Chesley, Jr 4.00 

Apr. 2 — To H. R. Kaufman 2.50 

Apr. 2 — To Rand McNally & Co 25.00 

Apr. 2 — To Underwood Typewriter -^_ 

Company 9.00 

Apr. 2^-To Walker Evans Cogswell 

Company 109.81 

Apr. 21— To Geo. D. Barnard & Co... 187.52 

Apr. 27 — To Frontier Press Company. 10.50 

May 6 — To Telephone Company .... 4.25 

May 6 — To H. R. Kaufman .50 

May 6— To W. L. Marshall 12.60 

May 6— To Walker Evans Cogswell 

Company 49.87 

May 6 — To Argus Mfg. Company... 3.00 
May 12 — To Dixon Office Supply Co. .90 
May 15 — To Ever-Ready Roll Label Co 21.50 
June 4 — To Argus Mfg. Company. . . 1.50 , 
June 4 — To Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company 8.45 

June 4 — To Telephone Company . . . 4.25 

June 4 — To Jasmine Ink Corporation 4.50 

June 4 — To H. R. Kaufman 1.50 

June 5 — To The National Civic Fed- 
eration 7.50 

June 5— To Dixon Office Supply Co. 15.00 

July 1 — To Telephone Company .... 4.25 

July 2— To Hill's Book Store 2.70 

July 6 — To The American Journal of 

Public Health 5.00 

July 20— To One Postal Guide (Post- 
master) 2.25 

July 23— To Geo. D. Barnard Co 82.00 

July 23 — To Walker Evans Cogswell 

Company 100.00 

Aug. 3 — To Telephone Company 6.25 

Aug. 3 — To Leon Electric Supply Co 1.75 

Aug. 3— To Chauncey Wings Sons. . 6.02 

Aug. 3 — To H. R. Kaufman .75 

Aug. 25 — To Underwood Typewriter 

Company 13.00 

Sept. 1 — To H. R. Kaufman 1.60 

Sept. 1— To Fain Drug Company..., .37 

Sept. 2 — To Telephone Company 9.50 
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Sept. 2— To Hill's Book Store 2.05 

Sept.20 — To Subscription Manufac- 
turers Record 6.50 

Sept.20 — To Subscription to Southern 

Ruralist .50 

Oct. 4 — To Telephone Company 11.25 

Oct. 4— To Hill's Book Store 1.25 

Oct. 26— To H. G. Hastings Co 4.80 

Total $992.22 

Balance 1205.73 



By balance on hand $ 205.73 

Nov. 1— To H. R. Kaufman $ 1.00 

Nov. 1— To Telephone Co 7.25 

Nov. 1 — To Yeager - Rhodes Hard- 
ware Co ISO 

Nov. 10— To Hill's Book Store 21.34 

Nov. 24 — To Walker-Evans-Cogswell 

Co 28.00 

Dec. 2— To Telephone Co 8.15 

Dec. 4— To Hill's Book Store 6.00 

Dec. 8 — To Walker-Evans-Cogswell 

Co # 48.89 

Dec. 13— To Western Union Tele- 
graph Co .65 

Dec. 14 — To Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co 8.45 

Dec. 28 — To Leon Electric Supply 

Supply Co 15.74 

Dec. 28— To International Farm Con- 
gress (Year Book) 2.00 

Dec. 29— To Walker-Evans-Cogswell 

Co 18.15 

Dec. 30— To H. R. Kaufman 6.50 

Dec. 30— To Telephone Co 7.25 

Total | 180.87 

Balance dropped. 



u.-*^ 
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TEAVELING EXPENSES COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE, 1919. 

Ralance on hand $699.51 

By appropriation June 30th, 1919 200.00 

By appropriation to January 1st, 1920 300.00 

Voucher No. Date. Amount. 

15655 July 2 $ 21.63 

18354 Aug. 2 17.50 

22940 Sept. 24 90.00 

23035 Oct. 1 179.80 

24076 Oct. 9 12.08 

25919 Oct. 22 22.18 

26640 Nov. 3 11.70 

26641 Nov. 3 18.20 

29287 Nov. 24 150.00 

29302.... Nov. 25 34.23 

29250 Dec. 2 5.75 

25921 Dec. 2 20.32 

32358 Dec. 16 21.95 

33501 Dec. 24 150.00 



Total $755.34 

Balance dropped $444.17 

TRAVELING EXPENSES COMMISSIONER OF 

AGRICULTURE, 1920. 

1920. 

By appropriation for 1920 $600.00 

Voucher No. Date. Amount. 

3911 Feb. 4 $ 10.30 

3912 Feb. 4 24.05 

6617 Mch. 2 74.95 

7982 Mch. 10 24.00 

9566 Mch. 16 60.00 

9879. Mch. 23 60.00 

11404 Apr. 12 6.95 

13121 Apr. 26 28.35 

13811 May 5 7.10 

26605 Sept. 3 2.75 



Hi 

30217 Oct. 12 17.31 

31636 OcJ. 20 60.00 

32621 Nov. 3 15.81 

35021 Nov. 24 90.00 

35028 Nov. 27 32.26 

38262 Dec. 29 13.28 



Total f527.ll 

Balance dropped f 72.89 

SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION BY YEARS. 

Below is given a summary by years of the agricultural 
production as received through its enumerators by this 
Department. By comparison they serve to show the 
general trend of the farming, trucking, horticultural 
and live stock interests of the State 

YEAR 1913-14. * 

Field Crops, acres 1,081,434 

Vegetable and Garden Products, acres 93,413 

Total Acreage in Cultivation 1,174,847 

Total Value of All Farm Products. 

Table No. 1— Field Crops f 18,861,389 

Table No. 2— Vegetable and Garden Products 13,185,904 

Table No. 3— Fruit Products 13,447.435 

Table No. 4— Live Stock on Hand 29,541.931 

Table No. 5— Poultry and Products 4,665,001 

Table No. 6— Dairy Products 4,130,925 

Table No. 7— Apiary Products 104,550 

Total $83,937,135 

YEAR 1915-16. 

Total Acreages of Crops. 

Field Crops, acres 1,478,428 

Vegetable and Garden Products, acres 68,955 

Total Acreage in Cultivation 1,547,383 
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Total Value of All Farm Products. 

Table No. 1— Field Crops $21,613,300 

Table No. 2— Vegetable and Garden Products. 10,724,519 

Table No. 3— Fruit Products 13,511,950 

Table No. 4— Live Stock on Hand 29,869,842 

Table No. 5— Poultry and Products 4,559,876 

Table No. 6— Dairy Products 3,881,452 

Table No. 7 — Miscellaneous Products 174,225 

Total Values 184,335,164 

YEAR 1917-18. 

Total Acreages of Crops. 

Field Crops, Acres 1,531,338 

Vegetable, and Garden Products 105,645 

Total Acreage in Cultivaeion 1,636,983 

Total Value of All Farm Products. 

Table No. 1— Field Crops $31,145,904 

Table No. 2— Vegetables and Garden Products 18,838.149 

Table No. 3— Fruit Products 16,381,818 

Live Stock on Hand July 1, 1918, Viz.: 

Horses 15,764,451 

Mules 7,782,483 

Milch Cows 2,542,446 

• All Other Cattle 23,670,239 

Other Cattle Shipped 2,075,552 

* Hogs on Hand 8,767,353 ' 

Other Hogs 11,478,002 

8heep and Goats 492,847 

$62,573,373 

Table No. 5— Poultry and Products $ 5,993,243 

.Table No. 6— Dairy " and Products 6,017.296 

Table No. 7— Miscellaneous Products 312,993 

Grand Total. $141,262,776 

'The total number of hogs for the twelve (12) months 
would have been 2,164,722. if we could have included the 
477,500 butchered and the 591,651 that were shipped out 

* 2— Part 2-3 — AgrL 
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of the counties and the State for market by packers and 
others. The value of hogs butchered and shipped was for 
the butchered $6,069,841, and those shipped $5,408,161, or 
a total of $20,245,355 for hogs alone, including those on 
hand July 1, 1918. 

•There were 85,08!) cattle exported from the counties 
and State by packers and feeders in and out of the State 
valued at |2,075,552. 

VALUE OF ALL CROPS, 1920. 

* 

Field crops $27,671,320 

Fruits 26,788,500 

Siock cattle on hand July, 1920 21,444,525 

Truck products 15,818,297 

Horses and mules on hand July, 1920 12,282,604 

Poultry and eggs 7,768,195 

Milk and butter 6,427,304 

Bogs on hand July, 1920 5,076,851 

Milk cows on hand July, 1920 2,204,186 

Thoroughbred cattle on hand July, 1920 1,454,154 

Sheep, wool and goats * 505,298 

Honey and beeswax . . . : 98,515 

Total $124,559,749 

Nineteen per cent, of the State is not represented in 
(he above because ten counties did not report. 

•The aggregate value of all soil products actually mar- 
keted in the State during 1920 was approximately 

fso.oon.ooo. 
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69.7 

S.8 
158.3 
81.74 
34.45 

6.7 
55.0 
41.3 
61.3 
59.4 
53.9 
71.6 
71.54 

77.9' 

25.0 

33.9 

43.64 
137.0 - 
334.3 

69.3 

48.1 

47.0 

16.0 

47.2 

24.53 

40.8 

17.58 
8.5 

43.52 

20.35 

25.35 

60.0 

54.1 
11.48 
12.9 
129.0 
44.5 
48.1 


'jr. 








1 




10 




45 








4 








18 




20 




21 

r.l 




95 




44 




26 




• 11 




3 




35 




25 




7 




12 




23 




34 








8 " 




35 




18 




5 




8 




42 




16 








9 




14 




26 








44 








47 




21 




22 




23 




76 




58 


Total 


133,347 




113.6531 







•Not reported. 1920. 
tThe number of names 
firm, bnt la really about 



reported is taken to repreaent the number of 
twice the nnmber of farms. 
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APPROXIMATE AREA IN SQUARE MILES. ACRES, ETC\ 









„ 


_ 




_ 








3 


a 


« 


a 


EC • 


S.I 


si 


6 


E 


p 


a 


3 


e ' S 


Si 


<a 


<c 


<a 


<a 




e a 
3-2 

tag 





o 

c —CO 


© 
a — . 
— = o 


lis 


a 




— s; 3 


P-53 


k,~r- 








a>. B 


BE 


3 PS 


^ -ft 


" sa 


<??S 




<<K 


<■< 


<oS 


«5S 


<o- 


<'-- 


Alachuu . . 


1,28:' 


N07.0SO 


77,644 


100,863 


123.351 


09.275 


Baker . . . 


585 


375,680 


16,090 


16,781 


19.781 


16,537 


Bay 


692 


442.880 


2,542 


1.484 


3.909 


'4.847 


Bradford . 


522 


344,960 


43,880 


57,867 


59,413 


Brevard . . 


1,156 


656.000 


576 


698 


1,572 


366 


Broward . 


720 


400.80(1 




5,902 


13,300 


2,929 


Calhoun . . 


1,060 


762.880 


13,775 


19,861 


31,662 


23,924 


Citrus . . . 


612 


396,800 


7,926 


16,442 


8,045 




Clay . ... 


Ii22 


894,880 


4,211 


4.472 


8,875 


8,611 


Columbia . . 


792 


506.880 


58,249 


61.302 


83.9.19 


33,606 


Dade 


2.378 


1,450.720 


13,081 


10.288 


9,751 




DeSoto . . . 


3,755 


2,402,560 


9,778 


12.229 


34.408 


50.084 


Duval . ... 


822 


503.040 


9.046 


5.207 


6.740 


10.000 


Escambia . 


008 


420,480 


16,148 


19,652 


20,778 


18.409 


Flagler . . 


484 


309,760 




633 


5,513 




Franklin . 


731 


846.240 


"L209 


462 


347 


■latfsden . . 


500 


345,600 


47,726 


51,001 


46.572 




I In mil ton . 


508 


337.920 


37,917 


61,100 


03.597 


22,839 


Hernando . 


475 


318.080 


8,175 


6.924 


8,625 


6,331 


Hillsborough 


1,075 


OSS.Omi 


10.352 


17,245 


28,617 


16.626 


Holmes . . 


435 


293,120 


88,468 


38,408 


59.899 


79,385 


Jackson ■ ■ 


963 


617,600 


237,367 


234,458 


155.046 


236,822 


Jefferson . 


693 


374.400 


57,661 


68,249 


70.080 


75.232 


LaFayette . 


1,202 


796,160 


23.299 


30.147 


58.818 


25.534 


Lake 


1.128 


670.080 


12,335 


8,377 


6.186 


11,570 


Lee 


4.641 
730 


2,579,840 


1,809 


1,140 


2.994 


2,042 


Leon ." — 


457.600 


61,173 


87.986 


92.053 


82,234 
26,040 


Levy 


1,138 


731,520 


21,294 


22,760 


39.381 


Liberty . .- 


725 


526.720 


5.620 


5,849 


7.952 


7.638 


Madison . . 


693 


400.100 


66.771 


71,914 


73.334 


57,838 


Manatee • • 


1,275 


885,680 


5,575 


7.774 


11,918 


6.008 


Marion . ■ ■ 


1,64 


• 11,054.080 


89.897 


75.622 


92,199 


54.838 


Monroe . . . 


1,125 


704.000 


892 




185 




Nassau . . 


645 


403.200 


6.414 


7,093 


5,930 


"6.189 


Okaloosa . ■ 


949 


607.300 




34.618 


40.712 


26,052 


Okeechobee 


720 


460.800 






30.085 


1,149 


Orange . . . 
Osceola . . 


955 


569.000 


3.454 


7.207 


11.206 


9,626 


1.431 


915.840 


1,684 


2.626 


2.034 


3,511 


Paim Beach 


2.688 


1,720.520 


3.614 


7,587 


27.213 


6,663 


Pasco . 


750 


490.880 


8.300 


11.076 


15,345 


6,696 


Pinellas . . 


284 


149.760 


747 


2.209 


1,652 


1 


Polk 


1,967 


1,220,480 


6.878 


6.770 


14.739 


19.294 


Putnam . . 


772 


481,280 


11.092 


19.772 


17.008 


9,850 


Santa Rosa 


1,026 


656,640 


33,813 


26,590 


22,761 


25,114 


Seminole . 


360 


230.400 


3.096 


2.960 


8.255 




St. Johns . 


836 


407,040 


32,611 


26,556 


36.115 


23.633 


St. Lncle . 


1,024 


741,760 


1.622 


997 


4,239 




•Sumter . 


599 


373,120 


26.039 


25.973 






Suwannee . 


680 


442,880 


t 


I 103.210 


88,753 


114,824 


Taylor . . . 
Volusia . . . 


1.100 


680.960 


10,048 


17.741 


15.275 


7.480 


1,119 


700.160 


7.619 


11.379 


12,301 


15.048 


Wakulla . . 


601 


3ai,280 


13,065 


14.833 


18,235 


14.836 


Walton . . 


1.058 


677.120 


! 31,448 


38,548 


30.562 


27.764 


Washington 


052 


469.320 


• 28.626 


31.874 


30.709 


30.254 


Totals 


1 54.241 


35.iu.iuf 


1 1.174.847 


1 1.547.383 


1.030.083 


1.870.3IH 


•Not reu 


orted. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF LAND AREAS IN FARMS. 
LAND AREAS IN FARMS. 



COUNTIE8. 


8 

si 


ii 


[ 

as 


a J 

jl 


H 

si 
II 


.- V JS 

sal 


Alachua . . . 
Baker 


330.302 
30,397 


187,134 
18,949 


3,387 
897 


54,87tl 
4,125 


60.218 
9.032 


22.922 
5 


Bradford . . . 
Brevard . ... 
Broward . ... 
Calhoun . . . 1 


173,364 
51,250 
12,821 
93,801 


61,998 
8,260 
4,646 

25,138 


111,367 

43,890 

4,175 

71,653 


111.867 

1 8.887 

1.500 

71,653 


84,764 

10,715 

2,000 

46,397 


26,603 

14.110 

500 

25,256 


Clay 

Columbia . . . 


97,817 
131,283 


14,970 
68,966 


82,847 
62.317 


1,618 
20.620 


77,157 
14,506 


4,077 
4,511 


DeSoto 

DutbI 

Escambia . . . 


706,242 

100,000 

42,626 


64,134 
15.000 
21,202 


43,580 

4,275 

21,324 


18170 

9,829 

21,324 


13.249 

589 

21,324 


13,249 
576 
540 


Franklin 


8.550 


1.800 


6,750 


5,175 












Hamilton . . . 
Hernando . . . 
Hillsborough .. 

Holmes 

Jackson . ... 

Jefferson . . . 

LaFayette ... 

Lake 

Lee 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison .... 
Manatee . ... 
Marlon 


127,217 
31,072 
78,682 
138,497 
236,929 
168,905 
95,725 
08.718 

72,720 
231,530 
102.395 
106,270 
475,174 

25.837 
160,077 


62.199 
13,412 
30,267 
76,385 
286, 822 

97,411 
42,460 
30,998 
14,935 
100,582 
37,413 
8,000 
88.767 
10.768 
78,036 


65,018 
17,660 
21,170 
81,485 
88,833 
53,007 
49.783 

.-,2,,-,-ir. 

25,130 
43,085 
54.275 
1,025 
162.432 
15,134 
31,248 


27,534 
10,944 
18,041 
81.485 
30,699 
26,123 
49,248 
10,802 
12,699 
60,475 
30,990 
8,511 
71,379 
15,008 
28,927 


24,615 
9.076 
23,841 
78,452 
83,927 

12,8s;- 

42,904 

42,687 

745 

19,736 

2,908 

2,000 

17,182 

10,441 

24,858 


5.693 

1.668 

5,363 

3.033 

33.374 

10.870 

2,187 

11,817 

13,893 

7,651 

6,917 

3.200 

123,327 

15,116 

378 


Nassau 

Okaloosa . . . 
Okeechobee . . . 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach. . . 
Pasco 


71,429 

72,796 

6,069 

180,880 
40,203 
15,614 
40.885 


9,645 
26,990 

1,709 
32.444 

8,624 
11,719 
16,757 


60,975 
2,384 
3,931 
2,583 

10,007 
4,957 
1,367 


1,137 
42,709 

1,521 

22.027 

12,582 

390 

7.201 


23,781 

1,265 

115 

55.455 

5,022 

00 

10,117 


660 
1.292 
1,765 
67,377 
5.328 
60 
5.518 


Polk 

Putnam 

Santa Rosa . . 


'204.492 
68,938 
95,114 


65,666 
21,797 
30,590 


100,666 
47,141 
64,524 


39,492 

43.238 

9,086 


3,453 

40,481 
53.873 


3,165 

4.422 
1.565 


St. Johns .... 


53,000 


19.666 


11,000 


11,000 


10.000 


2,000 
















Suwannee . . . 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 


246.718 
35.500 
66,403 
68,242 
39,445 

104,498 


i'58.849 
8.323 
23,933 
21,360 
30,189 
31,400 


87.660 

220 

1,575 

7.695 

46.957 


12,584 
1.080 

21,320 

41,882 
1,919 

26.141, 


23,640 
10.796 
10,181 


5,242 
1,468 
9,388 


Walton 

Washington . . 


8,462 


2.703 






Total 5.330.333 


1.939.071 1.679.76311.110.312 


937.918: 



"Not reported. 



3^ 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF COTTON. 





COTTON. UPLAND. 


COTTON, SEA ISLAND. 


COUNTIES. 


a 

< 


s 
■ 
CO 




| 

V 

< 


■I 

■ 

a 
n 




Alachua . .. 
Baker 


■nts 

45 


67 
8 


7,010 
1,265 


81 
302 


2 

182 


270 
5,162 


Bradford . . . 


238 


19 


2,336 


273 


4 


1.311 
















Calboun . . . 


713 


150 


27,990 
















Clay 

Columbia . . . 


8 
1.280 


1 

134 


100 
19.860 


i 

1,722 


172 


60 
95.310 










20 


10 


2.000 


I mvnl 


8 

3,272 


2 

408 


551 
59.403 




Escambia . . . 












































Hamilton . . . 


• 715 


125 


26.100 


7,278 


821 


190.845 


Hillsborough .. 
Holmes ... 


i 

22.503 

13.045 

7,377 

199 

10 


1 

1,716 

4.082 

1,293 

24 

4 


250 

257.462 

140.624 

176,247 

3.058 

1.150 


14 


a 


1,173 


Jackson . . . 
Jefferson . . . 
LaFayetta 

Lake 

Le* 


6 

23 

1,540 

110 


i 

6 

134 

34 


250 

900 
32,159 
10.650 




15.767 

244 

78 

4,957 


3,481 

63 

35 

869 


422,314 

11.678 

5,250 

115.279 








LeTy 

Liberty . 


102 


12 


2,605 


Madison . . . 


536 


54 


11.422 










6 


2 


500 












Nassau 


3 

7.215 



98 


2 

1.537 
2 

18 


250 

278.430 

203 

4.369 








Okaloosa . . . 








Okeechobee 








Orange . ... 






























Pasco 


7 


5 


500 
















Polk 


10 


2 


520 


100 
13 
50 


50 

6 

20 


17,600 
780 


Santa Rosa . . 


4.202 


780 


129.310 


6,00« 






































. 






Suwannee . . . 
Taylor . 


4,772 

7 J 


574 
16 


63.914 
2.260 


13,849 
25 


5,620 
5 


389.972 
900 


Wakulla 


65 

3.888 

1 ,«•_• 4 


16 
840 
421 


2.532 

133,827 

48,036 








Walton . ... 








Washington . . 


32 


9 


1.263 


Total . . . 


92.N43 


1G.675 


1.942.068 


26.083 


7,150 


771,134 



•Not reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF CORN. 




COUNTIES. 


i 

< 








53,882 
10.279 


622.743 
100.985 


U03. 21)<i 




162,822 








32,651 

78 

104 

10.978 


303.442 
1.750 
2.650 

129,342 


435.150 




4,240 




3,275 




163,120 








4.345 
18,146 


39,i03 
181.460 


84.547 




181,460 








9,594 
1.065 
9.904 


200,263 

19,548 

105.910 


395,928 




40,242 




162.106 








66 


665 


1,330 








2,588 

3,564 

9,377 
27.261 
153,971 

3,504 
18,496 

3,505 

255 

49.474 

13,364 

1,900 
45,080 

1.259 
23.990 


237.812 
68.90.-, 
151.820 
232.424 
844.46'.! 
68.905 


245,267 




94,921 




310,966 




464.848 




1.206,587 




94.921 




117.502i 117.547 




30.200 1 107,590 




3.904 8.990 




569.138 

142,0.-1 4 

28.5(10 

299.951 


746.362 




177,801 




50.000 




299.951 




16.853 31.740 




27».<M',-J 


411,863 








3,740 
17,164 
762 
3,468 
2,358 
1,191 
3,648 


87.113 
154.443 
16.006 
62.737 
28.595 
67.610 
50.754 


132.531 




273,263 




33.219 




128.60K 




57.196 




143,420 




101,508 








9.500 

4,558 

13.938 


133.666 

46.679 

162,276 


M6.0M 




95.10.1 




322,891 








1.599 


45,905 


102.315 
















58.228 
4.943 
8,406 
11,363 
15.908 
14.866 


46(t,IMlK 

38,446 

67.180 

77,017 

141.766 

138.320 


466,998 




41,975 




134.380 




77.017 




289 289 




313.384 



Total T 72g.002l<t.9o1 .018110.280.716 

•Not reported. 






T^ 
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AORICfl.TURAL STATISTICS OF OATS. 




COUNTIES. 


9 

M 

B 


X 

■* 

■g 

1 
s 

m 


p 

'a'3 




1,316 
125 


i».o:.o 

1,227 


25,780 




1.930 








1,061 

1 

20 

519 


4,655 

30 

500 

5,390 


5,380 




90 




600 




5.430 








136 
600 


910 
8,000 


2.278 
6.000 








is 

25 
461 


445 

875 

4,764 


945 




1.765 




4,764 






















154 

5 

64 

882 

2,075 

2,075 

53 


1,655 
100 
967 

8,860 

40,297 

40.297 

440 


2,000 




125 




1.947 

8,860 






40.297 

40.297 

480 




















1,847 

329 

70 

1,240 

5 

. 1,937 


21,125 
5,588 
1,400 

11,703 
25 

12,155 


"1 125 




ft 496 




2.SU0 




13.105 




50 




31,135 






347 
278 


6,755 
1,925 


14,045 
4.050 










5 


100 


200 








































184 
460 


3,330 
6.165 


•,295 


Santa Rosa 

•Seminole 


7,285 




























392 


4,000 


5,120 








231 

4 
387 

392 


2,200 

50 

3,355 

4,242 


2 **00 




50 




'i !).K0 




10,590 


Total 


20.203 


223. S73 


'JS.i.Sll.-, 



•Not reported. 



._ 
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AGRICUI.TDRAL STATISTICS OF WHEAT. 



C0UNTIE8. 


i 

5 


X 


• 

3 J 

31 




























































2 


20 


30 
















































































21 
S 


883 
100 


L'.sir. 




too 








13 


362 


Ml 
























10 

4 


100 
100 


100 




100 








12 


240 


480 








8 


80 


160 








































































































































































1 


20 


40 


Total 7«| LOOK 


VIST 



•Not reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF SUGAR CANE. 



COUNTIES. 


i 

u 

V 

< 


If 
a >, 

-_- -/. 


A 

BO 


6.03 






829 
195 


182,573 
1,667 


182,578 
67,055 






Biker 














945 
22 


169,028 
4,445 


1 76,447 
6.876 


1,100 


300 














411 


176,178 


176,178 














135 
277 


1 3.379 
29,700 


21.743 
29.700 


600 


85 












i,6ii 

274 
180 


158,611 
20.726 
31,963 


267,685 

20,123 
31,913 


100 


20 


Duval 


















64 


25,920 


25,920 














246 
170 
606 
480 
1,728 
782 
175 
177 
47 
966 


55,658 

26,335 
85,644 

79,436 

328,712 

151,646 

41,790 

24,540 

57.629 

ir.T. <\w. 


105,963 
26,435 

124,540 
79.430 

348,313 

151,676 
41,952 
30,100 

101.091 

157.693 
48,473 
52,000 

191.327 

69,186 

7,400 














1,554 


327 








































230 46.157 


80 


16 




150 
236 
236 
527 


i;o.no<> 

141,327 

45,730 

73,610 












500 
100 


50 




20 








328 
481 
103 
64 
76 
825 
252 


97,046 
24,328 
32,347 
7,500 
30.986 
231,210 
54,570 


104.625 
24,828 
46,959 
10,343 
51,546 
231,210 
109,140 


150 


80 






















• 




















Polk 


800 
153 
350 


20.000 
24.613 
72,632 


'25,660 

24,831 

104,345 


200 
2O0 


40 




40 














172 


24,145 


36,038 


9.200 


922 






















359 
189 
221 
245 
569 
420 


75,655 
23,340 
23,680 
44,180 
50,160 
102.571 


81.980 
23,340 
35.520 
44,180 

73. 895 
102.571 


















Wakulla 


















Total 


16.631 


3,124.049 


3.683.693 


13,704 


1.850 



•Not reported. 



u-*^ 



- 



27 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF 


SORGHUM SYRUP 




COUNTIES. 


i 

H 
a 

< 


■ 

J 

"5 
o 


si 




34 


750 


ooo 
































3 


100 


100 








































7 


1,200 


2,025 














































7 


120 

a 

066 


120 




10 




666 








51 


950 


775 
















4 
IS 


400 
3.620 


200 




3,620 
































8 


3.000 


3,000 
















12 


991 


966 








1 
14 


80 
1.400 


20 




700 








7 


115 


22". 
















1 
3 


60 
220 


60 




220 
































26 

2 

17 


498 
210 
930 


333 




200 




1.423 








43 


687 


612 






Total 1 


258 


15.922 


16.167 



♦Not reported 



28 






AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OP SORGHUM FORAGE. 


COUNTIES. 


s 

u 
< 


a 
o 


at 

si 




























ioo 
l 

20 


100 

l 

50 


800 




20 




200 














Clay 


2 


6 


74 
















1 


4 


120 








B 


353 


3 730 








































4 

4 
38 


4 

4 

1,140 

/ 


120 




80 




22,800 








4 


5 


200 






4 

96 


7 
319 


140 




3 660 
































194 


402 


4.745 
























8 

3 

15 


12 
9 

17 


200 




450 




1.400 
















25 
14 

1 


100 

105 

1 


2.500 




** 000 




20 
































i 
l 


o 
1 


40 
25 


















3 
25 


2 

287 


60 




1.607 




565 


2.9.3 1 


44.441 


•Not reported. 









29 



AGBICULTUBAL STATISTICS OF TOBACCO. 
Open Field Culture. 




(A) 
COUNTIES. 


£ 

< 


«g 

a 
3 
B 

£ 


21 












s 


100 


200 












^BL 








HK 
























1 




1 


200 


"W80 
































































1 


800 


280 
















i 


242 


121 






8 


1,000 


400 
























20 
5 
S 

52 


16,700 
1,700 
4,000 

66.700 


5.940 




2.057 




2,060 




65.540 






7 


60 


ISO 
























































20 


20,000 


10,000 






















50 


600 


195 






























11 4 .villi 


2.400 




1. 





Volusia 
Wakulla . . 
Walton . . 
Washington 



Total 

•Not reported. 



186 



116.933 



v'UK',0 






30 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF TOBACCO. 
Grown Under Shade. 



(B) 
COUNTIES. 


S 

1 


I 

e 

s 




































■ Bd 














































































































































































• 




120 


6.100 


6.100 
















167 


213,700 


172,400 








































































130 


130,000 


60,000 
































































60 


2,585 


140.200 






































Total 


483 


361.38.1 


378.700 



•Not reported. 



31 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF RICE. 




COUNTIES. 


1* 
P 

H 

•4 


00 
41 

A 
m 
a 
CO 












. Baker 


3 


60 


170 




176 


3,17« 


11,806 






::::.::: i : : 






18 


305 


620 








53 
34 


1.066 

:-ui 


3,635 
680 






;: 






272 12.2fl< 


32,827 




5 
44 


11] 

828 


339 




1,451 


















• 




38 
91 
96 
105 
10 
2 
64 


1,720 
2,110 
1,766 
2,056 
200 
50 
' 640 


2,015 




6,945 

4 6»J'.l 






"' 056 




515 




60 




1.300 








45 

5 

■ 12 


700 

87 

124 


4,846 
184 






1113 








8 

83 
108 


394 
1,835 
2,538 


1,078 
3 772 




7,745 






63 
40 


1,690 
611 


6,750 
774 










19 


384 


2,081 






























20 

48 
45 


200 

668 

1,832 


ooo 




2,810 

" 966 










5 


450 


630 
















161 
36 
84 

1 

13 

118 


3,901 

380 

416 

20 

710 

2.892 


5,970 

1,220 

880 








60 




1,095 

9,271 






1.867| 45,950 


121,683 



•Not reported. 



32 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF FIELD PEAS. 









COUNTIES. 


p 

q 

< 


m 

■ 
1 

to 












"31 


21| 


100 








iei 

35 
35 
26 


221 
900 
100 
210 


2,502 




2,. 'is.-. 




250 




220 








io 

165 


IIS 
1.650 


382 




3,300 








600 

144 

03 


7,115 

3.240 

481 


22,535 




10.086 




1.605 








15 


305 


1,220 








243 

8 

3T2 

24 


i.74r. 

100 

5.754 

110 


3.603 




100 




14,110 




440 








78 

96 

67 

106 

C23 
47 


756 

873 
1.138 

200 
1.070 

520 


2.859 




1,846 




1,729 




2.465 




6.260 




1,474 








41 

83 

120 


80 

527 

1,165 


740 




1,075 




4,094 
















is 

57 

266 

6 

6 

99 


"iis 

1.636 

306 

50 

450 

917 


488 




1,858 




1.099 




160 




1.000 




2.963 








150 
115 
411 


450 
1.005 
2.501 


900 




2,816 
8 786 










1 


5( 


100 
















M 

411 
20 

jp 

224 


62C 

47.1 

2.613 

1 IOC 
1 251 
1 2.914 


1,580 
1.600 






8,205 
300 






770 




9,053 


Total 


4.693 


1 43.523 


■ 127. 17$ 



•Not reported. 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OP SOY BEAKS. 




COUNTIES. 


I 

B 
B 

< 


CO 

• 

■ 
■ 


la 




























40 
2 


200 
40 


400 




80 
























15 


150 


180 
















i 

25 
9 


30 
15 
00 


00 




45 




800 








































80 


257 


1,372 






3,060 


6,882 


















2 


40 


40 








6 
2 


36 
30 


82 




60 
























2 


21 


64 








































3 


40 


120 






















3 


30 


180 








1 


47 


110 
































3 


40 


88 






27 


200 


640 








3 


50 


100 








3.2841 



Total 



8.178 



3.U41 



•Not reported. 



3— Part 2-3— Agrl. 



84 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF VELVET BEAN HAY. 



COUNTIES, 


8 

■ 

Q 
■< 


d 

a 
o 


i 




9.273 


13i».40o 


141,530 














Bradford 

Brevard . 


io 


15 


iio 




















10 


6 


ISO 












* 












2 
1,778 


4 

1,551 


80 




85,248 






























7 

177 

33 


io 

278 
28 


800 




7,995 
460 










81 


12 


330 
























67 
104 


132 
155 


4,880 
3,135 








64 


25 


565 






20 


20 


600 




















■ 




























































4 
172 


4 
164 


120 




8,570 


























































440 




1 


1 


20 




11.786 


i i4i,scr. 


199.043 


•Not reported. 









. 



35 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF FIELD PEA HAY. 



COUNTIES. 



I 



X 

§ 

E- 



ij 

$1 



Alachua . . . 
Baker . ... 

Bay 

Bradford . . 
Brevard . . . 
Broward . . . 
Calhoun . . . 
•Cltrua . .. 

Clay 

Columbia . . 

Dade 

DeSoto . 
Duval . 
Escambia . . 
Flagler . 
Franklin . 
•Gadsden . 
Hamilton . . 
Hernando 
Hillsborough 
Holmes . . , 
Jackson . . 
Jefferson . 
LaFayelte . 

Lake 

Lee 



153 
24 



188 

e 



u 



145 

173 

86 



u 



Leon 

Levy 

Liberty . . . 
Madison . . 
Manatee . - 
•Marlon . . 
Manatee . . 
Marlon . . ■ 
Monroe . . . 
Nassau . . . 
Okaloosa . . 
Okeechobee . 
Orange . . . 
Osceola . . . 
Palm Beach 

Pasco 

•Pinellas . . 

Polk 

Putnam . 
Santa Rosa . 
•Seminole . 
St Johns . 
•St. Lncle . 
•Sumter . 
Suwannee . 
Taylor . . - 
Volusia . .. 
Wakulla . . 
Walton . . . 
Washington 



53 
87 

178 

3 

108 

747 

82 

51 



223 
06 



1,270 
8 

248 
8 

248 



75 
1 
6 
72 
10 
20 
50 



500 

56 

827 



.-(3(1 



245 

2 

22 

89 



M 

22 



107 
5 



11 



5r< 



304 

165 

81 



M 



59 

69 

245 

6 

194 

594 

19 

41 



1,070 
340 



935 
87 

1,022 

87 
1,022 



135 

1 

6 

86 

10 

15 

482 



500 

78 

226 



247 



174 

2 

17 

207 



2,930 

880 



3,240 
75 



280 
V.822 



10.439 
3,176 
2.2O0 



457 



1,116 
1,180 

0.350 

120 
1,659 
9,408 
1,040 
1,345 



C,20(i 
1,626 



34,900 
230 

27.105 

230 

27,105 



5.420 
45 

130 
1,880 

800 
1.500 
5,940 



12,500 

1 ,500 
8,005 



5.140 



5,220 

70 

605 

3.581 



Total 

•Not reported. 



5,7061 



7.7901 169.772 



36 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF 


PARA GRASS HAY. 


COUNTIES. 


I 
u 

B 

< 


i 


11 












































50 


114 


1,810 










































































■ 




















8 


13 


875 
















































110 


220 


1,030- 














































































75 


75 


1,500 




20 


100 


2,000 






































































. 







































JTottl 



•Not reported. 



. | 263| 5221 



6.215 



37 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF NATAL GRASS HAY. 



COUNTIES. 


s 

u 

3 


■ 
a 
o 


?! 




































ii 

10 


66 

28 


1.120 




578 
















1 io 


6 


167 














DeSoto 


5 





185 




















































2 


2 


80 
































4,122 
2 


4,6i7 
3 


62.750 




100 








74 


90 


1,900 
























72 


47 


1,440 
































58 


66 


1.320 
















82 


256 


6.580 








200 
8 
9 


150 

4 

10 


3,750 




90 




350 








5.863 


7,424 


149,020 
































35 


45 


1,300 
























10.572 


13.14.% 


280,780 



•Not reported. 



88 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF RHODES GRABS HAY. 



COUNTIES. 


! 

< 


1 














































2 


4 


73 








































1 


8 


120 








































































































3 


4 


100 








14 


iiii 


280 
























i 24 


22 


460 
























81 


6 


110 








































2 


2 


60 




























































2 


8 


90 




511 5.357 


1 ,235 


•Note reported. * 









39 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF MILLET. 



COUNTIES. 



5 



11 



Alachua . . . 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford . . 
Brevard . . . 
Broward . . . 
Calhoun . . . 
•Citrus . 

Clay 

Columbia . . 

Pade 

DeSoto . 

Duval 

Escambia . 
Flagler . 
Franklin . . 
•Gadsden . 
Hamilton . 
Hernando . 
Hillsborough 
Holmes . 
Jackson . . 
Jeffereaon . 
Lafayette . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty . .. 
Madison . . 
Manatee . . 
Marlon . 
Monroe . . . 
Nassau . . . 
Okaloosa . . 
Okeechobee . 
Orange . . . 
Osceola . . . 
Palm Beach 
Paaco . ... 
•Pinellaa . . 
Polk . 

Putnam . . . 
Santa Roaa 
•Seminole . 
St. Johns . 
•St Lucie . 
•Sumter . . 
Suwannee . 
Taylor . 
Volusia . . 
Wnkulla . . 
Walton . . . 
Washington 



30 

SO 



24 

280 



93 
«6 



100 



180 



5 
12 



100 
853 



43 

73 



27 



To 



8 

io 



120 

'266 



2» 



840 



— 



T53? 



Total . 



•Not reported. 



Li 



40 




L 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


OF CASSAVA. 




COUNTIE8. 


< 


§ 


si 
Is 




























































































2 


11 


450 






















































9 


1!6 


1,140 






























3 

1 


82 
10 


00 




200 






































is 


71 


1,343 






























8 


81 


325 














1 


2 


60 






100 


1,000 


20,000 





























































































Total 



137| 



1.1»3| 2H.ll 10 



"Not reported. 



41 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF RYE. 



COUNTIES. 


i 

H 
< 


B3 
V 

a 
m 
a 

a 






























152 


1.565 


4,535 


















:.::.:*'. 


Citrus 










4 


10 


35 
























































10 


80 


160 
































60 


700 


2,800 

























70 


200 
















200 


1,000 


3,000 






24 


100 


420 


















































io 

1 


200 
26 


400 




60 
















2 


40 


80 








































16 


20 


180 







































Total 



4881 



3,7501 11.860 



•Not reported. 



42 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF HAY — NATIVE GRASSES. 












COUNTIES. 


i 

< 


■ 
a 

i 


il 

O 




2,(100 
115 


1,205 
114 


29,565 




940 








895 
10 
10 

100 


705 
10 
10 

120 


19,585 




150 




150 




3,590 








Hi 

1,088 


348 
2,611 


8,754 




41,652 
















61 
1,196 


60 
1,087 


940 




25,450 
























2 

18 

1,386 

1,962 

3,468 

660 


4 

23 

1,849 

826 

4,340 

440 


60 




350 




33,763 




16.530 

26,028 

9.539 








847 

55 

401 

876 


992 

52 

233 

414 


2,073 




2.520 




X.OSO 




9,106 








897 

41 

2,856 


1,781 

. « 

2,027 


5,787 




1,080 




56,505 








324 

■i 

20 

1,657 

523 

224 

104 


480 
362 
21 
1,665 
460 
364 
402 


9,305 




8,115 




420 




34.094 




18,440 




4,202 




10,510 








1,000 
849 
261 


1.500 
956 
179 


30,000 




25.435 




6.320 
































40 


25 


870 








1,048 

8 

480 

63 


788 

6 

294 

07 


26,640 




120 




5,085 




2.383 




25,242 


24,353 


502.796 



•Not reported. 



-,-«-^ 



43 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF VELVET BEAN8. 



COUNTIES. 


■5 
< 


• 

id 

S 

m 


11 












909 


8,195 


20,150 
















l,49i 

9 

1,493 


'6,280 

194 

19,860 


27,310 




347 




19,360 






566 
280 


sii 

1,900 


7,647 




3,450 








285 
19 


2,400 
570 


7.430 




1,240 
































1,860 

388 

151 

10,338 

| 12,882 

3,402 

1,552 

85 

62 

4,851 

425 

800 

448 

22 

3,155 


9,734 

7,870 

775 

84,834 

157,560 

25,615 

16,616 

460 

85 

44,508 

3,325 

1,600 

2,847 

185 

12.484 


14,110 




8,325 




1,540 




339.330 




113,077 




49.464 




31.902 




493 




70 




85.736 




10.180 




300 




10,836 




330 




47,003 








iii 

58 

13 

270 

21 


936 
26,131 
185 
607 
280 


2.869 




59. ISO 




355 




1,516 




340 




957 


9,185 


28,240 








200 

254 

2,482 


2,666 

2.145 

28,197 


4,000 




5,280 




45,159 








15 


600 


1,800 
















1,888 
561 

1,360 
429 

3,780 

5,409 


12,090 
6,160 
8,380 
4.290 
8,489 

52.292 


23,038 




10,290 




24.945 




4,290 




8,979 




118.776 


Total 


63.126 


■87"?.4« 


i. 136.727 


•Not reported. 









44 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF JAPANESE CANE. 




COUNTIES. 


i 

< 


J, 


si 

a 




























BO 
10 


260 
74 


1,000 




972 








2 


4 


200 








60 
84 


89 
26 


3,531 




2,145 








7 
8 
1 


18 
11 

4 


310 




260 




80 
























i 

61 

160 

1 


85 
694 
832 

4 


35 




2,970 




13,158 
100 










4 

1 

4 

47 

78 

3 

300 

2 

9 

110 


144 

8 

22 

795 

547 

3 

500 

40 

16 

487 


B76 




120 




120 




7,897 




6,880 
210 






6.000 




(100 




345 




8.965 






7 


140 


770 








1 

6 
148 


5 

35 

• 10 

100 
2.700 


100 




975 




100 




4,000 
53,580 








BO 

9 

17 


75 
182 
123 


1,500 
1 932 






2,760 














v 
















i 


3 

36 


140 
2S0 
500 






19 

4 


6 


8.248 






1.2.19 


8.269 


125.909 


•Not reported. 









k>^ 



- 



45 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OP KAFFIR CORN. 




COUNTIES. 


fl 
■4 


4 
a 

B 

H 


si 

5-1 












































20 


BO 


400 
















2 


2 


50 














2 


2 


'ioo 
































- 














i 


10 


250 








































11 


20 


400 






































2 


6 


150 






















4 

1 


48 

4 


120 
80 






10 


800 


000 












8 


8 


75 




















































































56 


445 


2.52"> 


•Not reported. 









46 






AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF PEANUTS. 




COUNTIES 


< 


43 

a 

■ a 
a 


fj 

So 




26,410 
4,088 


587,587 
33,199 


871,528 




33,199 








16,457 


149,840 


148,885 








9,299 


20 
92,135 


40 




92.135 




Clay 


79 
10,839 


536 
100,839 


1,912 
108,890 






80,658 

14 

273 


130,683 

152 

8,130 


288,535 




458 




16,155 
























9,720 

809 

495 

10,279 

42,166 

7,986 

8,002 

286 

64 

8,076 

7,916 

140 

1,358 


245.736 

28,405 

4,636 

200.330 

432.897 

138.876 

218,882 

1,408 

210 

53.440 

133,291 

3.180 

20,838 


300,901 




28,875 




11,851 




4 18. OHO 




310,0(1(1 
138.876 






401,816 




3,880 




1,950 




105,615 




224,387 




6.000 
42,912 








11,291 


242,552 


266,974 








616 

278 

21 

8 


11,415 

3,876 

870 

20 


23,160 




8,140 




945 




80 












575 


6.416 


20,426 








250 
815 
905 


5,000 

5.380 

10.058 


12,500 
13,800 
27,281 
































81,485 
1,509 
483 
2,488 
3,868 
6.526 


835.251 
15,930 
4.480 
49.760 
72,168 
71.192 


428,251 




15,930 




13.495 
49.700 




72,168 

130.539 






250,935 


3.436.09214.444.967 


•Not reported. 









.-^ 



47 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF 


SWEET POTATOES. 


COUNTIES 


i 

3 


"ci 

A 

§ 


11 




1.655 
351 


206.598 
41,140 


206.598 




41,140 








1,542 

73 

3 

311 


157.779 

6,170 

. 200 

23,067 


163,114 




18.688 




600 




23.067 








263 
223 


30.175 
2,600 


66.322 




2,600 








819 
680 
738 


128,431 

40.848 
55,847 


146,845 




S.-..2K7 




66.266 








77 


15.550 


15,550 








424 
159 
439 
618 

1,598 

1,458 
191 
206 
275 

2.117 
435 
200 

1,076 
219 
820 


67,033 
19.832 
44,416 
55.379 

163,620 

121.111 
30,847 
13.713 
43,676 

209.085 

41,069 

4,550 

118.426 
19,280 
81,374 


67.088 




22,195 




123,793 




55,379 




141,873 




121,111 




30,847 




22.785 




105,883 




209,085 




41,069 




3,000 




118.425 




35.965 




82,738 








819 


116.735 


231,100 




540! ti4.fl'!-' 


64.962 




116 
822 
263 
78 
293 


12,325 
34,374 
37.720 
13,260 
33,691 


15,921 




79,101 




75,440 




27.465 




67,382 








1,200 

841 

1,010 


60,000 

45,255 

109,677 


120,000 




05,509 




112,478 








1,668 


89,265 


156,888 














544 

151 
949 

199 
750 

4 41' 


78,521 
21.900 
58,110 
21,030 
64,144 
41.971 


82,293 




3,700 




116.220 




21,030 




f'2,401 




43,148 


1 VoUl 


2 5.3 11 


2.044.13518.885.161 



•Not reported. 



. 



T 



48 



AGRICUI.TUR.AI. STATISTICS OF IRISH POTATOES. 



COUNTIES. 


S 
i 

< 


■ 

3 

H 
s 
a 


si 




147 
15 


15,500 
320 


3" iiTj 




850 








is 

84 
81 


624 
1.452 
3.455 


1.687 




6.046 




9,385 
















201 


27.698 


54,603 












DeRoto 


2,654 
74 
87 


163,687 
3.062 
1,894 


402,480 




8.960 




6,960 








25 


2,575 


7,725 














79 

543 

2 

5 

2 

1 

25 

11 

13 

2 


9.8H0 

50.413 

75 

110 

135 

W 

1,010 

935 

880 

72 


1 3.022 




103 070 




320 




210 




180 




210 




2,903 




8.835 




3,384 
177 


















6 
67 


r.80 

5,537 


1.230 
12,809 










10 


1,280 


1.800 






10 
100 
1-15 
567 

26 


1.010 
10,623 
33.035 
58.97r. 

1.043 


2,545 






116,3Sr, 

inc.!' is 
3.372 












r.O.i 
2.729 

28 


20.0)10 

201,602 

2.34.-, 


60,000 

£06,680 

6.645 








14.501 


590,300 


4,455,920 














6 


500 


800 








725 


6.935 


162.960 














1 


106 


290 


Total 


23.481 


1.319.110 


6.586.511 



•Not reported. 



49 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


OF CABBAGE. 




COUNTIES 


< 


■ 

3 

5 






448 


53.795 


6Y.965 














id 

2 

796 


1,000 

115 

56,245 


8,000 
550 






98.550 














12 


107 


1.409 














501 
84 


58.514 
2,835 


101.548 




8,968 














22 


450 


13.500 
















29 

400 

2 

1 


1.575 

78.667 

84 

20 


2.840 




14.918 
2S o„ 




















26,050 

2,100 

350 

575 


34,090 




28 
6 
2 


63.373 




1.150 




820 


Liberty 






2 
724 

508 


200 

127,375 

44.250 


TOO 




218 025 




73.375 








2 


400 


50 














soi 

81 

752 

10 


89.297 

134.485 

180.100 

1.235 


89.246 




80,470 




322.850 




3,565 








1,200 

e 

19 


132.000 
420 
954 


165,000 




1.195 




2,649 








16 


3.160 


9,480 
















5 


40C 


250 








114 


12,885 


89,210 
























6.396 


1/hVJ, 599 


1.359.506 



•Not reported. 



-Part 2-3 — AgrL 



50 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF WATERMELONS. 



COUNTIES. 


9 

E 

B 
—1 


■ 
o 

m 


|| 

11 




1,409 


294 


54,440 
















io6 
12 


42 
8 


4,410 
1.046 










42 


16 


2,705 








70 
S3 


11 
S 


4,050 




5,500 








i.oos 

19 
10 


439 
6 
8 


108,805 




1,400 




740 








81 


43 


1,720 








io 

750 

316 

46 

252 

1,064 

78 

1,463 

67 

587 

490 


4 

272 

103 

17 

81 

174 

« 

314 

9 

174 

144 


800 




55,525 
13,979 






2,720 




11,050 
30,477 






3,100 




135,047 




5,775 




24,079 




17.967 








195 

29 

1,238 


49 
8 

289 


8,000 




3.300 




96.050 
















io 

14 
478 


8 

8 
174 


600 




1,700 




25,105 








12 
249 


2 
95 


30 




23,975 








2.666 

104 

80 


666 
34 
80 


333,000 




8.200 




7,495 








32 


42 


6,375 














2,526 

45 

332 


343 

4 
132 


85,585 




200 




24,495 








7 

8 


1 
6 


100 




623 



Total 



13.332^ 



4,05P!l,10f>.248 



•Not reported. 



51 



AGRICULTURAL 8TATI8TICS OF TOMATOES. 



COUNTIES 



Alachua 

Baker 

•Bay 

Bradford . . . 
Brevard 
Broward . . . 
Calhoun 

•Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . - - 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia . . . 

•Flagler 

Frnnklln 
•Gadsden . . . 
Hamilton — 
Hernando . . . 
Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 
Jefferson 
LaFayette . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe. 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee 

Orange .... 

Osceola 

Palm Beach 

Pasco 

•PlnellM . . 

Polk 

Putnam .... 
Santa Rosa 
•Seminole . 
St. Johns . . 
•8t. I.ucle . 
•Sumter ... 
Suwannee . 
Taylor .... 
Volusia — 
Wakulla ... 

Walton 

Washington 



■^050 



S 5 



T3OT 



SO 



8 

9 

1.482 



1.250 

1,202 

53,233 



130 



634 
18 

1 



54,048 

12.051 
120 



in 



630 



60 
273 

1 



3.746 

25,688 

54 



6.1 



83 

..83 

1 

3 



7,360 

18,140 

100 

327 



807 
460 



102,729 

69,(161 



13 

347 



1,150 
24.248 



9.475 

3,155 

129,231 



290 



1J7.919 

2,rt!U 
580 



1,890 



6,412 

50,214 

192 



65 



16.265 

25,320 

200 

479 



228.585 
82,515 



2.350 
43.305 



1,042 
12 



817,150 
845 



125 

4 
37 



7>l 



5,678 



ti.'J.-O 

270 

2,500 



659.480 
1.200 

12.500 

700 

6.976 



2,010 



5.280 



350 



800 



6.340 



14.420 



'682.l0SH.4l6.7fi 1 ? 



Total 

«Not reported. 






AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF STRING BEANS. 



COUNTIES. 


| 

< 


8} 
V 

8 


Is 




298 


27.426 


39 U82 
















23 
18 

168 


4.071 

1,535 

10.805 


2,123 
4,367 






19,775 














4 


203 


830 
















109 
8 


19,085 

408 


28,455 




677 








* 








7 


435 


870 
















8 
576 


160 
38.157 


270 




62,207 














1 i 


50 


150 






Lake 


192 
1 


6.912- 
40 


15.295 
135 










8 


600 


1,100 














34 
1,057 


2.065 
67.997 


3,945 
78,158 


























2 

18 

1 

45U 

32 


194 

1,209 

150 

148,200 
1,690 


975 




1,557 




800 




98,000 
3,685 




•Pinellas 






200 

72 

9 


15.000 

3,966 

606 


15,000 




8,885 
1.455 








1 


40 


1-0 
























15 


1,090 


8,190 
























a.3u» 


852,084 


391.7011 



•Not reported. 



U-w^ 



53 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


OF CUCUMBERS. 




CODNTIE8. 


i 

■ 
< 


el 






605 


59.085 


73,684 
















8 
8 


1,402 
715 


1,078 




1,000 














Clay 


1 


140 


160 
















441 
2 


43,540 
150 


75,419 
850 


















6 


300 


300 












18 

126 


1.490 
13.698 


3.887 
22.159 
































95 

28 

1 

1.386 


24,575 

1.382 

150 

127.760 


26,088 




4,619 




300 




121,361 














71 
316 


i2,iio 

80,103 


19,070 




30,900 






























1,491 

1 
2 
8 


97.756 

100 

200 

1.150 


176,180 




500 




600 




2.300 






is 

1 
9 


1,665 

40 

651 


2,081 




90 




1,305 




4 


1,175 


8,475 














1 


108 


225 








8 


1,000 


1,585 






















Total 


4.654 


4^1,4-_'9 


57IM81 



•Not reported. 



TT- 



54 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF ONIONS. 



COUNTIES. 


< 


■ 

1 

o 






























i 

8 


3.026 
485 


6,100 
850 


























2 


111 


348 
















86 
6 


11,014 
202 


23,160 
540 


















7 


750 


1,500 
























1 


781 
7 


2,114 
42 










1 


30 


30 








i 
l 

8 

1 


05 

260 
850 
116 


200 




520 




2,000 
184 


















i 

4 


25 

582 


100 




1,205 






























8 


792 


1,605 






i«8 

1 


31,770 
30 


80,800 
60 








Polk \ . . 


20 
2 
8 


1.500 
231 
360 


2,250 
418 






1.040 






7 


800 


2.500 














1 


150 


245 








23 


2,865 


5.460 




















376 


r>6.831 


183.3nfi 


•Not reported. 









» 



55 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF LETTUCE. 




COUNTIES. 


■ 
a* 
m 


■ 

s 
u 


la 




135 


15,810 


28,750 
















i 

3 

1 


40 
160 
150 


250 




600 




400 
















8 




45 
















26 
2 


750 
68 


1,480 




316 
















4 


775 


1.700 
























48 


8,282 


17,556 








































1 


100 


160 
































652 
138 


137,200 
26.382 


243,300 




43.736 
































345 

1 

15 


108,160 

20 

2,480 


124.078 




650 




5.400 
















75 
1 
2 


73,850 

71 

200 


110,025 




165 




370 










1 


12 


36 


























43 


4.910 


5,500 




















: : 


Total 


1,407 


379.01 a 


| 584,517 


•Not reported. 









L 



5« 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OP LIMA 


BEANS. 




VOUNTIES. 


■< 


s 

1 


if 

bJ 

II 












































2 


50 


150 














1 


65 


80 














8 
8 


605 
42 


1,460 
346 
















































20 


219 


1,171 














1 


50 


150 






















































. 1| 


4 


50 




























































Pasco 

•Plnellaa 




































i 


50 


150 
































j 


280 


580 






















41 


1 .3(15 1 


•Not reported. 









* 



57 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF EGG PLANT8. 




COUNTIES. 


i ■ 

< 


•• 

« 




■ o 

>Q 




27 


4,150 


7.200 


















> 




9 


1,100 


1,500 






















1 i 


50 


60 
















110 


8,995 


17.805 










• 












i 


70 


70 
















22 
18 


1,520 
1,419 


2 615 




8.100 
































11 

41 

1 

38 


670 
9,850 

200 
2.255 


2,210 
14,850 


Lee 




400 




2,044 














150 

1 


43.700 
70 


61,500 
90 


























i 
l 

2 

244 

3 


100 
400 
800 
52.584 
225 


:oo 




600 




1.500 




182,850 




600 






Polk 


80 
1 


8,750 
00 


8,750 




100 
























































4 


605 


1.T90 
























711 


182.043 


804.080 



•Not reported. 



58 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF CANTALOUPES. 



COUNTIES. 


n 

■ 


■ 

01 

s 


■6 

I 




75 


1,000 


2,500 














2 
1 


200 
25 


200 




50 
















































i 


550 
SO 


1,150 




100 
















10 


2,150 


6,450 
























2 


70 


200 
































8 


500 


500 








i 
2 


40 
400 


82 




400 
























896 


12,859 


17,320 
































8 
5 


50 
100 


100 




200 






_ 














4 

1 
18 


80 

50 

470 


240 




150 




1,420 



















































380 


800 






















Total '. .1 1.041 


18.974 


31.608 



•Not reported. 



59 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF ENGLISH PEAS. 




..COUNTIES. 


i 

< 


3 

s 


la 












































7 


8i6 


778 
















1 


120 


360 
















26 


1,951 


5.112 






















1 


60 


120 
























3 


112 


346 
































10 

1 


355 
35 


1.126 




100 








































24 


421 


1,041 
































3 


250 


682 
















1 


20 


60 








10 
1 
2 


400 

120 

30 


1,600 
160 






05 
















































9 


455 


1,150 




















Total 


on 


6.439 


13.026 



•Not reported. 



•i 



— 



60 



AGRICULTURAL. STATISTICS OF BEETS. 




COUNTIES. 


3 

B 
< 


s 

■ 


si 




30 


2,460 


9,490 


Baker 












1 


100 


200 
































2 


90 


840 






































• Flneler 










2 


160 


300 
























3 


336 


633 






























L«ke . ..:.::::::::::::::::;::::::::::: 










1 
10 
IS 


50 

1.050 

300 


100 




1,100 
350 


















5 
8 


1,175 
275 


1.225 
550 


































2 


426 


615 








9 


1.900 


3.600 














P»lk 


10 


300 


300 








1 


120 


120 








1 


10 


30 
































10 


1,390 


2.155 




















Total 


10* 


10,206 


21.468 


•Not reported. 









*1 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


OF SQUASHES. 




COUNTIES. 


< 


1 

s 

6 


m 

gj 

Si 




























2 

4 


1.100 
140 


1.10.) 
225 


























1 


80 


80 
















29 
1 


1,538 
100 


8.480 




125 
















8 


315 


815 
















10 
90 


200 
6,357 


850 




12.403 






























81 
2 


2,835 
250 


2,320 
375 








Lery 


1 


36 


34 
















89 
27 


2,700 

2,815 


2.850 




2.976 






























8 


465 


790 








2 
6 


300 
325 


750 




525 








15 
1 
9 


660 

20 

600 


825 




20 




900 








1 


18 


390 
































7 


790 


1.070 






















Tutnl 


284 


21,636 


81.930 



•Not reported. 



62 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF PEPPER. 




COUNTIES. 


£ 

fj 

5 


4 
Si 
3 

M 

Q 


gj 




35 


3,950 


7,700 
























4 

126 


487 
12,070 


1.656 
23,580 
















1 6 


1.100 


4,400 
















311 


25,710 


49.300 
























































46 


5.080 


17,825 
































1 68* 

1 


250 

155,991! 

200 


S50 




135,600 




400 
























198 
3 


27,120 
280 


44.350 
470 


























2 
16 

1 

707 

12 


140 

4,458 

250 

129,556 

1,050 


300 




8.585 

500 






383,OH0 
2,300 








20 

1 


3,040 
140 


6,080 
270 


















2 


160 


480 
















8 


210 


420 








18 


1,375 


4,410 




















Total | 2.19." 


37'J,.-.72 


692.20B 



•Not reported. 



63 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF ROMAINE. 



COUNTIES. 



Alachua . . 
Baker . ... 

Bradford . 
Brevard . . . 
Broward . . 
Calhoun . . . 
•Citrus . ... 

Clay 

Columbia . 
•Dade . . . . 
DeSoto . 
Duval . . . . 
Kscambla . 
Flagler . 
Franklin . 
•Gadsden . 
Hamilton . 
Hernando . 
Hillsborough 
Holmes . . . 
Jackson . . 
Jefferson . 
LaKayette . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty . .. 
Madison . 
Madiaon . . 
Manatee . . 
Marlon . ... 
Monroe . 
Nassau . . . 
Okaloosa . . 
Okeechobee . 
Orange . . . 
Osceola . 
Palm Beach 
Pasco . 
•Pinellaa . 

Polk 

Putnam . . 
Santa Rosa . 
•Seminole . 
St. Johns 4 
•St. Lncle . 
•Sumter . . 
Suwannee . 
Taylor 
Volusia . 
Wakulla . .. 
Walton . 
Washington . 







1 



N 



180 



SOU 



050 



30 



60 



800 

eo 



760 
100 



2.880 
750 



4.450 
850 



800 



1.600 



. r >.840 



"O40 



Total 



M 



•Not reported. 



64 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF CELBRY. 



COUNTIES. 


B 
< 


| 

8 
C 






































6 

1 


120 
300 


' 750 




600 
























































































• 
















45 


22,520 


54,165 














































































208 


52,900 


106,025 












































i 

5 


ioo 

880 


807 




1,050 














25 


2,500 


3,750 






















1 


15 


45 
































20 


3,120 


6,500 





















-ST2- 



82.0451 172,012 



Total 

—f 



Not reported. 






_ 



AGRICULTURAL STATI8TIC8 OF DA8HEBNS. 



COUNTIES. 



g 

■ 



S 5 
It 



Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

•Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia 

Flagler 

Frank I In 

'Gadsden 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

Hillsborough . . 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

La Fayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee . . . 

Orange 

Osceola 

Talm Beach . 

Pasco 

•Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

Santa Rosa . . . 

•Seminole 

8t. Johns . ... 

•St. Lucie 

•Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washingt on ■ . . 
Toul*" .. ~ 
'Not reported. 



415 



780 



4 



5.800 



12,600 



150 

238 



300 
905 



u 



40 



40 



13 



2.430 



86 
4,766 



166 
3 



H 544 



1,350 
270 

"266 
300 



445 



1 1 .08* 



2.000 
340 



350 
660 



1.S20 



6— Part 2-3— Agri. 



66 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS— STRAWBERRIES. 



COUNTIES. 


i 

< 


u 

a 

3 


fj 




























205 
1 
8 


494.710 

850 

3,300 


63,849 




186 




840 
















9 


33,469 


7,502 
















5 

2 


6,150 
54 


5,344 




180 
































1 


S2 


10 








448 


1,131,899 


415,642 








2 


897 


165 
















i 


75 


100 








1 


225 


87 
























































3 


5,200 


1,054 
































4 


6.175 


1,705 






330 

5 
1 


500.000 
2.430 
1.275 


150 000 




1,527 
459 








18 


28,200 


4,640 
















8 


750 


150 








24 


39.650 


12,330 
















1 


340 


83 




1.087 


2.249.B81 


600,808 



•Not reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OP PINEAPPLES AND BANANAS. 




PINEAPPLES. 


BANANAS. 


COUNTIES. 


■ 
u 

9 




s 

a 

i 

a 


§1 
















































'2,067 
100 


2,843 








60 


























1 


s 






















2,901 

1 


14,185 

4 


304 
154 


752 




444 






















286 


'286 


























266 
4,713 


346 




40 


104 


10.214 








































112 


115 
























































42 

4 


173 








13 




































175 

2,137 

96 

3.337 

1 


355 




535 


1,600 


2,076 




185 








3,562 








2 
















100 


100 




































64 


90 
















































































Total 


3.4771 15.643 


13.9491 21.021 



•Not reported. 



t 




GRICUI.TURAL STATISTICS — PECANS. 






COUNTIES. 


ift 

a 
B 

1 
■ 
03 


3 


b 

a 

3 

> 


i 

i 


■D 

23 




6,645 
1,075 


10,945 
499 


| 18,600 
300 


1,105 
389 


6 205 




8,185 








1,993 
- 198 


5.780 
625 


29,563 
4,109 


2,269 
106 


11,771 
788 












2,050 


2,150 
















1,417 


9.149 


12.497 


423 


6.448 


















4 
4,807 
3.596 


5 
5,159 
5,344 


10 
12.571 
26,645 


4 

2.784 
1.320 


12 




27.890 




12.438 






269 


423 




807 


4,842 








125 

1.199 

1,275 

330 

3,515 

320 

87 

24 

9.825 

666 

250 

257 

7 

655 


472 

3,395 

5,408 

1.233 

260 

17,542 

140 

95 

2 

13.260 

966 

80 

294 

62 

652 


1.614 


427 


5,882 






22,647 

4,642 

899 

39,418 
553 
265 

87,685 
2.021 
4.000 
1.409 

1,983 


1,499 
482 
784 

1.156 

815 

15 

120 

6,724 
683 


16,830 
2,400 
1,635 

13.600 








1,228 
860 


Lake 




600 




52 477 




4.246 


Liberty 




291 

32 

261 


1,680 
88 






1,352 






2,668 
2,171 


2.943 
6.206 


12.825 
58.926 


1,871 
4,565 


7 484 




10,916 






777 
305 


3.533 
93 


6.843 


468 
186 


2.869 

1,822 






























Polk I 


200 
3.755 
5,362 


500 
3.395 
3,433 


2,100 
11.013 
34,132 


50 

351 

3,036 


1,500 




6,419 
21.780 








729 


JfiS 




1,971 


38,058 


















'5.080 

20 

1.746 


2.997 

19 

4,148 


11,232 

M 


4,174 

10 

797 


9.441 
40 






4 220 








3.106 
1.360 


89.325 
1.265 






119.538 
11.722 


Washington 


0.760 


2.859 




65. 164 


201.802 


307.250 


42,070 


414.714 


•Not reported. . 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS — PEACHES. 



COUNTIES. 


M 
a . 

"5? 


a j 

O u 


■ 
A 

B 
3 
ffl 


■fa 




IDO 

29 


25 


300 
65 


000 




125 








4.518 
1.153 


418 
1.425 


1,846 
676 


.4,866 




5.325 










1.000 
















4.774 
11,738 


1,344 
10,366 


3,i«4 
3.758 


9,980 




7,625 








sio 

1.882 


149 
891 


420 
2.569 


f^>38 




12.035 


















1,435 


1,228 


4.305 


17,220 








90 

280 

3.930 

3.162 

0,029 

122 

1,206 

3,545 

88 

5.014 

806 


iio 

550 
6.261 

793 

2.627 

15 

401 

231 

15 

1,430 

377 

150 
20 
18 

412 


115 

110 
3.373 
2,939 
7.583 

131 
1,439 
1,702 

335 
6.521 

900 
25 
39 

239 
2.547 


176 




260 




18.709 




5,546 




10.931 




277 




2.137 




3,044 




359 




13.991 




2.087 




50 




14 

117 

2,491 


93 




57.7 




7,190 








811 
3.265 


477 
2,034 


928 
6,511 


0,330 




22 227 








'2.144 
40 


8,015 
22 


495 

40 


1,534 




30 








407 


1,920 


472 


1,022 








8,666 

12.035 

3.390 


300 

8,785 

836 


2.700 

14.743 

2.234 


10,800 




26,200 




3,534 








3.363 


748 


4.670 


14.6i6 


















789 

60 

17.200 


647 
4,005 


1.364 

80 

10.170 


3,268 




•53 

12,780 




2.333 


475 


4.997 


22.056 




10<>.722 


58.5211 


94.495 


24K.OA4 



•Not reported. 



9P — 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS — ORANGES. 




COUNTIES. 


M 
a . 

•Eg 

a o 


g 


11 

HZ 


2 

m 

> 


| 

g 




■ 

=5 
II 


Alacliuu . . . 


21,634 








S8£M 


32.620 


























Bradford . . 
Brevard . . . 
Broward 
Calhoun . . . 


1,075 

320.937 
5.366 
5,200 


28 

136.730 
7.325 


85.799 

2,750 

50,000 


5,242 

643,617 

16,675 

600 


1.690 

600.295 

1,902 

8,000 


3.100 

1.351,306 

1.225 

15.000 


Clay 


2,102 


1.160 


100 


2,481 


2,011 


6,475 
















DeSoto .... 

Dnval 

Escambia .. 


387,588 

7,217 

609 


346,899 
3.155 
7.623 


1,026,715 
1.009 
9,930 


3 19, 8i 5 

18.514 

9,905 


i,107,572 

8,788 

217 


2,131,586 

43,845 
616 


Franklin . . . 


1,012 


1,095 






2,024 


6,072 






















Hernando 
Hillsborough 
Holmes ...| 

Jackson 

Jefferson . . 
LaFayette.. 

Lake 

Lee 

Liberty 


. 1 19.3 

235.087 

81 

120 

25 

97 

505,213 

95,572 

66 

1,422 

93 


501 29,0 

282.120 

17 

125 

288 

45 

351,959 

47,286 

31 

190 

50 


30 1 0.5 
245,868 

688,980 

25,230 




Ml 6.65 

850,809 

46 

387 

990 

90 

3,730,409 

1,421,600 

43 

369 

1,000 


I| 38.25 

575,216 

11 

207 

25 

222 

030.7SS 

161,041 

24 

3,266 


M 61,410 

1,149,836 

45 

455 

80 

556 

1,104,605 

472.486 

92 

10,204 








Manatee ... 
Marlon .... 


57,124 
67,474 


10,465 
16,708 


1,050 
6,299 


50,000 
73.691 


114,255 
104,151 


199.049 
305,205 


Nassau 


23 


76 




240 


9 


38 


Okeechobee 

Orange 

Osceo 1 a — 
Palm Beach 


8,956 

521,017 

60.827 

16,686 

61,613 


3,914 
499.334 

6,734 
58,878 
67,736 


8,800 

349,321 

50 

8,814 
116,455 


i'o.oii 

125.832 
319.308 

123,191 


i3,i3i 
1,080,140 

888,664 
120,384 
149.504 


21.857 

6,536,482 

895..184 

673.096 

299.008 


Polk 

Putnam . . . 
Santa Rosa. 
St. Johns. . . 


'58*0.660 

158.405 

2.587 

11.888 


700,666 

33,901 

1,554 

2,938 


300,666 
8,446 
9,260 


8,506.666 

2,245.699 

19,934 


1,750,666 

2R2.<*0:! 

4,008 

22,254 


3,504.000 

445.751 

8,720 

66,762 




































Taylor . 


i 

419,890 








432.725 


i) 6 

835,390 


Volusia . . . 


213,260 


62,900 


81,660 


Walton .... 


179 

S 


398 
6 






1.59 
3 


318 


Washington . 


e 


16 


20 


Total . . I3.356.175|2.831.058|i,007.280| 


8,684.8841 7. 872,479 119,672.909 



•Not reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS— GRAPEFRUIT. 






H 
a . 

a ai 
- u 


'zt- . 


11 

HZ 


a 
> 


s 

a 

B 

O 


51 




1,200 








2,400 


4.300 






































Broward .... 


64.094 
0.456 
2.000 


53.786 

7,302 

400 


4^251 
600 


264.905 
13.832 


117,889 
17,225 


246.981 
28.227 










Clay | 


54 


37 


1 


92 


79 


310 














DeSoto 

Duval | 


72,201 
107 


52,465 
181 
19 


7,626 

3 

205 


1,155 
330 
105 


190,i83 
88 


362,100 
481 






Franklin . . . 


814 


227 






628 


2,512 












8 

6.020 

44.788 






100 
' '258,694 


12 
13,172 
64,739 


38 


Hernando .... 

Hillsborough .. 


735 
52,520 


2,372 


19,0*9 

124.147 
















Jefferson .... 


8 


18 


50 


135 


8 


26 




i'6.094 

149,758 
53 

4 


16,864 

12,008 

12 


29,500 
12,995 


984,237 

844,217 
12 


23,485 

209,402 
22 
21 


61.200 

581.925 




80 
68 
























Manate« 


48,256 
4,751 


11,882 
262 


13,000 
200 


7.640 


110.310 
3.534 


175,500 
13.596 






























Okeechobee . . 
Palm Beach.. 


2.065 
160.336 

6.161 
74.875 
11,951 


102 
57,737 

2,102 
11,966 

4,638 


50 

3,450 

461 

88,245 


iii 

1.945 

r, 1.007 

39,820 
14,530 


4,i7i 

316.308 
31.682 
07.SS.S 
26,940 


6,937 

400,228 

45,346 

84.743 

58.880 


Polk 

Santa Ron. . . 


450,000 

0,369 

100 


600,666 
1,882 


300.666 
500 


745.666 

107,210 

50 


i ,750.000 

16,325 

20 


8,062,500 

31,517 

60 


St Johns 


241 


22 






621 


1.863 




































2 

24.230 








S 

30.655 


6 


10,760 


14,600 


7,20( 


61,180 




















2 




( 






Total 


1.159,848 


897,756 


477.50213.337.83313.056.302 


5.368.621 


•Not reporte 


i. 













L 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS — LEMONS. 







9. 

si 

a 5 
v ■- 


■■ 

85 H 


fa 
■ 
en 

G 

p 
X5 


s 

1 


s 
t 




as o 




























































259| 


383 


10 


1,825 


222 


728 


























- 




Clay 


12 


9 




18 


4 


16 
















DeSoto 


314 

4 


73 
39 

4 


10,000 

20 

2 


3.666 

191 
2 


3ii 

7 


855 
28 










Franklin 


:06 


238 






412 


2,060 


























50 

3,542 










Hillsborough 


3.270 


25,843 


7,874 


5,580 


13,003 
















JefffrBon .... 


2 






4 
















Lake 

Lee 


12 
1.478 


8 
38 


21.000 
4,600 


20.545 
60,855 


23 
44 


70 
144 














































15 
5 


64 






30 
7 


79 








22 








































Okeechobee . . . 

Orange 

Oaceo!a 


iffl 

12 

10 

1,424 

4 


e 

18 


2,300 


10 
550 

15 

9,930 

308 


460 
18 
48 

972 
9 


920 
54 
«5 


P»lm Beach . . 
Pasco 


972 


6,000 
802 


14,674 
30 


Polk 


50 
2 


300 

1 


900,666 
150 


225,666 
108 


£0 


60 




















































































































































Tnml 


7.192 


r.,74r> 


970,127 


820.288 


8,107 


32 SfiH 



•Not reported 




7a 





LIMES. 


■MANGOES. 




GO 
I 


SO 

B 

I 


2* 

a a 

«3 
>C 


- 

■ 

1 


1 
i- 


a.-. 

11 




























































180 
181 


53 
54 


4G5 
100 


i47 
53 


i2i 

45 


845 
100 
























. 




































843 

1 


980 

4 


3,768 
10 


1,084 
8 


1.660 
12 


2.141 
58 








































































Hillsborough . 


1,274 


2,447 


5,618 


1,634 


1,120 


5,218 












































Lake 


1 


1 


3 


















50 


20 


60 














































14 


21 


50 


. 183 


151 


388 










































































5 
1,705 


50 
947 


■jr, 
6,678 








Palm Beach . . 


4,041 


1.910 


5.732 
















Polk 


3,666 
3 


15,000 

4 


3,750 
10 


£00 


10 


40 






















































































































































Total 


7.207 


19.581 


20.537 


7.304) 


5.029 


1 4.822 



•Not reported. 
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AGBICULTUBAL STATISTICS — PIGS. 



/ 


id 

si 

OH 


m 
c 

u 

ZH 


m 
B 

■ 


y 

cr o 


















20 


GO 






















42 


165 


84 


521 










1,000 
















111 


16 


190 


436, 


























3.565 
486 


i30 
1,709 


5,016 
273 


20,838 




589 








080 


827 


2,940 


11,760 








18 

705 

1,003 

127 

619 

14 


124 

327 

12 

843 


65 
1,100 

o:o 

141 

1,042 

15 


112 




1,000 




4,259 




141 




1,800 




28 








6 


5 
15 
72 

85 


4 


9 








2.645 
11 
60 


4,605 

22 

300 


9,326 
68 






325 








79 




223 


554 








2i4 


14 


32 


96 


















34 


























Phrco 

•Plnella* 


30 

50 

128 
619 


500 

"io 

61 
102 


44 

20 

184 
1,478 


132 

no 

552 




1.543 








1,478 


233 


2.120 


6.360 
















23 


10 


12 


86 








2,276 


95 


3.256 


9.837 






943 
502 


2 
20 


3.642 
3.615 


3,642 
3.068 


WnnMnpton 


Total 


1 6,083 


5.830 


31.267 


77,152 



•Not reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS — PEARS. 







§ . 

11 

ZE- 


* 

a 

CQ 


si 

si 




400 
12 




50(1 
20 


800 




40 








12 

n 


20 
89 


is 

26 


80 




260 




























262 


181 


126 


679 


















64 

839 
546 


1,050 
1,525 


49 

814 
248 


150 




8,623 




663 








1,012 


376 


2,024 


10,120 






2 

99 

B«4 

105 

28 

95 


120 

689 

60 

17 


6 
97 
276 
42 
36 
75 


18 




290 




8,812 




304 




185 




155 








1,718 




2,018 


2,201 






1,809 
229 
150 


295 

102 

49 


426 
175 

"300 


1,920 
762 






1,200 
















404 


1,626 


748 


2,639 








iso 

54 


224 

197 


68 
SO 


544 




1,080 






iii 

5 


489 


54 
10 


223 




100 








61 




54 


214 








50 

2,159 

677 


780 
208 


20 

1,540 

117 


80 




9,086 
666 










157 


87 


194 


700 


















94 


66 


27 


107 




























169 

78 


102 


1.117 






126 1 153| 719 


Total 


11.6451 7,791| 11.4251 58.268 



•Not reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS — SUGAR 

PEARS. 


APPLES 


AND AVACADO 




SUGAK APPLES. 


AVACADO PEARS. 


COUNTIES. 


i 


II 


i 

6 


B 






















































s 


30 


332 
911 


67 
168 


1,491 




3,113 














































i 
1 

3 


8 

8 

12 


i4e 

3 


220 

4 


670 




24 
































































62 


172 


1,581 


1,327 


3,726 






































Lake . . . .' 


2 
23 


2 
IIS 










300,874 


200.000 


600,000 
















































87 


156 


326 












































































70 


60 


175 




24 


80 






























150 


6 


20 




































81 


48 


9 


5 


8 


























































































Total 


1.-.0 


470 


304,103 


202.021 


609.553 



•Not reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATI8TIC8 — SAPODILLAS AND GUAVAS. 





SAPODILLAS. 


GUAVAS. 


COUNTIES. 


■ 
H 


4 

la 


i 

£ 


m 

11 












































101 


310 


1,177 
25 


3,158 
20 




























1 


18 






















29 


67 


3,205 

14 


5,948 




29 


























84 


336 


























525 
18,602 


665 




C27 


514 


36,279 










































103 

11.360 


111 




13» 


695 


5,844 










































2.203 


5.450 














































537 

871 

2.135 

1,716 

875 


994 








1,018 








1,099 




37 


109 


1,847 














350 
438 


1,050 








1,147 


























108 


309 














































952 


1,850 
































533 


1.695 


45.36(1 


67.172 



•Not reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL. STATISTICS OP JAPAN PERSIMMONS AND 
COCOANUTS. 








JAPAN 


PERSIMMONS. 


COCOANUTS. 


COUNTIES. 




■i 

■ 

3 
U 
V 


gj 

II 


ft 


m 
a 

z 


■ 

S« 

IS 




























































580 


207 


1,742 


46 


250 


37 




2,000 
























Clay 


460 


162 


1,007 






























3 

658 

57 


8 

602 

6 


is 

8,429 
17 
















Escambia .... 
















Franklin .... 


314 


942 


1,884 






























Hernando '. . . 


153 
1.886 












Hillsborough 


442 


3,027 
































3 


2 


3 
















L*ke 


167 


38 


72 










2,983 


10,000 


1,356 


Leon 


48 


81 


162 


Lew .:: 








Liberty 


10 




40 














Manatee .... 


23 

' 2 


30 

1 


60 
2 


20 


50 


12 












256 


84 


212 
































2,431 
11 
20 

20 


SS8 

2,450 
13 
26 


475 

7,350 

48 

104 














Palm Beach . . 


























200 

280 

60 


50 


200 

1.400 

216 
















Santa Rosa . . 






























St. Johns . . . 


662 


2,406 


7,215 


























































Volasia 


1,258 


695 


1.725 
















Washington .. . 


4 


2 


IS 








Total . 


1 1 ,30-J 


8.7(14 


80,439 


3.049, 


am 



•Not reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS — GRAPES. 



COUNTIES. 



Alachua . . . 

Baker 

•Bay 

Bradford . . . 
Brevard . . . 
Broward . . 
Calhoun . . . . 
•Cltrua . ... 

Clay 

Columbia . . . 

•Dade 

DeSoto . 

Duval 

Escambia . 
•Flagler . . . 
Franklin . . 
•Gadsden . . 
Hamilton . , 
Hernando . 
Hillsborough 
Holmes . 
Jackson . . 
Jefferson . . 
LaFayette . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty . ... 
Mud Ison . . . 
Manatee . 
Marlon . 
•Monroe . . 
Nassau . . . . 
Okaloosa . . 
Okeechobee . 
Orange . 
Osceola . . 
Palm Beach 

Pasco 

•Pinellas . 

Polk 

Putnam . . 
Santa Rosa . 
•Seminole . 
St. Johns . . 
•St. Lucie . 
•Sumter . . . 
Suwannee . 

Taylor 

Volusia . 
Wakulla . .. 
Walton . 
Washington 
Total . ... 



4,877 

4,1.00 

320 

1,000 



41,760 



135 

74,402 
854 



700 







68.-99 
5.620 
2.982 
100 
3,760 
2,515 



14,885 
9.830 



1,600 

150 

17,505 



49,057 



4,290 

980 

80 

10,800 



6.00" 
2,620 
4,838 



119,626 



10.100 

53 

68,900 



6.006 



916 

1,102 

80 

100 



5,464 



65 

21.533 
107 



476 
"i 



13,026 

1,682 

444 

15 

159 

211 



2,981 
1,490 



670 

20 

3,004 



11.924 



1,188 

412 

22 

2.460 



1,200 
524 
51K 



11,962 



2,305 

10 

5,670 



2.050 
02,651 



539,405 



•Not reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS— PLUMS. 



COUNTIES. 


u 

a . 

If 

sas-i 


s 
Sri 

A ? 

U 


H 

' Of 

1 

s 
a 


ri 

ll 
BO 


































85 
98 


600 
112 


44 
49 


117 
281 
























ei9 


265 


883 


1,640 


















407 

2,946 

102 


61 

987 
1,384 


480 

3,331 

66 


849 




15,325 




124 




2.678 


2,449 


7,734 


7.734 






w 

11 

2,079 

43 

839 


to 

132 

1,477 

6 

1,327 


48 



1.690 

43 

537 


42 




25 

7,853 




57 




648 








9 

4 




9 
8 


35 


Lake 


6 








2,880 

140 

26 


27 
10 


1,304 

167 

22 


2,675 




452 




44 








60 
103 


200 


26 

91 


80 




505 








274 


157 


346 


2,221 


















89 


US 


8* 


76 










10 

1,360 


8 
24 


20 




63 


782 








204 

1,124 

510 


42 
233 
480 


752 

567 

29(1 


424 




3.733 




1,190 






1,089 


112 


1,078 


3,234 
















203 


350 


80 


292 








815 


110 


760 


615 








278 


172 
157 


350 

846 


1,000 

:<.:>.H4 






17.0991 12.769 


21,1581 55.463 



•Not reported 
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AGBICTJLTCBAL STATISTICS— FOTJLTRY AM> EGOS 






BOOS. 


POULTBY— All Ages. 


COUNTIES. 


Sold and Used. 


Common 
Barnyard. 


All Others. 




Dozen. 


Value 
Dollars. 


Number 


Value 

Dollars. 


Number 


»n|BA 
Dollars. 


Baker 


258,147 
48,511 


120.177 
24,707 


110.558 
32,529 


116,558 
32,529 


2,356 


17,838 






Bradford — . 


810,148 

63,608 

612 

34,693 


118,869 

41,127 

315 

16.020 


79,934 

18,200 

2,471 

38.826 


79,929 

25.5-25 

2.730 

18,907 


229 

161 


436 
362 


SO 


50 


Columbia .... 


67.332 
172,340 


33.316 
86.170 


28420 

141.840 


20,407 
151,840 


1,203 
297 


1,895 
600 


DcSoto 

Duval 

Escambia 


105,755 
606.047 
219,580 


59.333 

302.032 
102,382 


73.825 

155,728 

96,250 


61,268 

30S.S20 
146.724 


8,568 

16,025 

2,818 


6,225 

18.401 

5,992 




2,104 


1,052 


27.072 


27.072 












Hamilton 

Hernando .... 

Hillsborough .. 

Jackson 

Jefferson .... 
LaFayette . . . 

Lake 

Lee 


123,418 

45,556 

1.068.111 

199.235 

502,400 

117,397 

57.961 

49.407 

330.700 

160.U45 

83.875 

925 

508,249 

50.382 

124,403 


37.990 

13,302 

1,127,469 

79.394 

225.336 

35,650 

23.727 

1.387 

316.903 

62.572 

30.329 

580 

148,789 
25.467 
63.825 


57,236 
18.056 

295,903 
50,937 

156.264 
42,348 
25,507 
11,962 

136.575 
69,692 
28.960 
9.300 
76,637 
27,010 
49,176 


49,738 
18,056 

331,275 
35,655 
85.800 
42,348 
19,954 
11,962 

136.575 
.-,9.(192 
28,787 
4,620 
75,388 
25.390 
49.996 






1.064 

14,446 

486 

6 

10 

257 


2.375 

24,531 

700 

134 

10 

508 


1.501 

1,421 

107 


2.129 

2.043 

250 


108 
81 


228 
40 








Okaloosa .... 
Okeechobee . . . 

Osceola 

Falm Beach . . 


255,486 

30,500 

11.170 

161,320 

124.838 

166.438 

68,655 


165,366 
14,192 
5.361 
81.909 
77.331 
57.948 
35.874 


30.649 
26.832 
6.852 
96,059 
26,894 
69,957 
20,989 


38,299 
16.217 
6.475 
95.733 
30.842 
89.835 
23,062 


19.655 

45» 

1.516 

38.380 

2,435 


15.397 

V 2.666 

10,640 

4,186 








Santa Rosa . . 


400.666 
265.113 
157.035 


266.666 

139.403 

64.467 


175,666 
55,008 
44,108 


162,500 
54.995 
29.651 


1.000 

9,152 

143 


3.000 

24,197 

144 


St Johns .... 


561.981 


837.15S 


U1.64S 


111.649 


1,244 


1.850 
















Suwannee . . . 
Volusia 

Walton 

Washington . . 


155.370 
75,000 

428.000 
95.592 

306.441 
37.609 


50.779 
87.500 

256,800 
47,206 

187.992 
10.164 


69,186 
20,941 
82,390 
24.486 


58.819 
20.109 
43,780 
19 918 


515 
9.242 
2,841 


841 
5,796 
8,000 


66,862 51.837 
42.5351 15.899 


20 

883 


15 

281 


Total |9.. r >l 2.379 


4. 767. 28312,840.25712,838.8751 188,8181 182,037 



•Not reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL BTATI8IC8— HONEY AND 


BEESWAX. 




HONEY. 


BEESWAX. 


COUNTIES. 


si 

CO o 


a 
■ 

£ 


si 


4 

§ 

£ 


•1 

S3 

11 




«15 
16 


3,040 
820 


840 
74 






Baker 














46 
789 

25 
410 


665 

11,871 

250 

2,050 


163 

3,174 

50 

3,372 








140 


57 






820 


410 






348 
190 


2,297 
1,400 


1,302 
350 


25 


8 












456 

156 

1,894 


2,840 

2,090 

17.485 


634 
1,187 
3,477 


347 


149 






60 


23 






























237 

6 

685 

1,946 


8,565 

150 

11.810 

9,219 


864 

45 

5,225 

1,843 


412 


. 152 




40 

292 


10 
87 






347 


5,666 


1.190 


800 


165 


















279 
1,348 

200 

3,000 

45 

167 

196 


1,880 
3,435 
4,647 
8,000 
330 
735 
6,995 


1.160 
1,030 
1,171 
5,650 
127 
256 
1,995 


100 
84 


60 
21 








900 
40 
50 
16 


100 

20 

25 

6 












386 

178 

173 

1,801 


5.585 

3.855 

3.340 

25,580 


1,311 
945 
936 

5,628 


25 

485 


9 
106 








52 


52 




229 
26 


9.240 
950 


6,018 
275 


250 


125 










600 
292 
237 


2,500 
2,540 
3,220 


625 

2.533 

586 


60C 


180 






182 


48 






69 


565 


122 


























830 

51 

8,485 

1,609 

461 
1.152 


10,567 
500 
87.790 
37,430 
4,610 
18.885 


8.285 
140 
21.166 
5,580 
1,099 
5,852 


459 
50 


190 
100 






840 

84 

240 


120 
10 
58 








23.8701 3111,711 96,264 


6.922 


2.251 


•Not reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS — MILK 


BOTTER AND CHEE8E. 




MILK. 


BUTTEH. 


CHEESE. 


COUNTIES. 


Sold and Used. 


Sold and Cued. 


Sold and Used. 




Gallons. 


Value 
Dollars. 


Pounds. 


Value 

Dollars. 


Pounds. 


Value 
Dollar*. 


Alachua | 528,5251 

Baker atkoi 9uah 


235,171 
600 


120,757 
360 












1 








Bradford 


66,365 
78,640 
15.160 
30.410 


25,260 

49,222 

9,450 

12.960 


6,465 
4,180 


4,261 
2,729 






Brevard .... 












2,115 


1,064 














26.815 


10,840 


3,096 


2.143 
























Escambia • . . 


I 781,736 

1,137.940 

399.769 


125,78i 
700.000 
191,596 


72,i94 
1,220 
8,998 


56,278 

754 

5,375 






480 


192 






































347,505 

23,050 

2,593,248 

478,640 

233,391 

54,540 
1,524 

16.605 
283,187 
566.750 

71,231 

190 

256.023 

37,670 
252,975 


45,528 

12.525 

1.377.628 

143.592 

140,034 

11,327 

800 

6.930 

1S9.912 

194,544 

10,309 

150 

83,279 

16,295 

124,418 


33.440 


26,115 












Hillsborough 


122.738 

113,700 

95,628 

17,225 

132 

5.981 

65 

36,555 

4,755 

250 

132,644 

150 

59.109 


80.498 

45,480 

45,224 

7,288 

95 

1,719 

43 

21,041 

3.172 

160 

51,789 

75 

28.764 
















Jefferson 

LiFayette .. 


10 


6 


















Lery 

Liberty 














Manatee .... 






Marlon ..... 














47,500 
98,750 
11,155 
565.1 88 
121,075 
202.170 
101,815 


25,896 

41.658 

6.016 

290,323 
59.800 

202.170 
50,940 


16,590 
36,210 
130 
72.275 
20,180 
1,220 
16.045 


12,440 

17.414 
74 

52.431 
5,155 
1,066 

11.890 






Okaloosa 






Okeechobee . . 
















Palm Beach . . 


















Polk 


475.382 
138,117 
168,305 


237,68i 

83,809 

127,486 


25,625 

725 

50,730 


19,218 

450 

26.505 












Santa Rosa 












St. Johna 


487.800 


390,240 


63,911 


81,955 


























Suwannee . . 


44,560 


9,499 


3,917 


2,324 












Volusia .... 


717,000 

8.600 

106.570 

51.287 


460.266 

4.300 

46.040 

22.078 


7,950 
1.650 

6.060 
23.205 


6.160 

825 

4.041 

6.381 






Wakulla 






Walton .... 






Washington 






Total 


11.656.88715.723.59411.302,834 


703.513 


490 


19* 


•Not repor 


UL 













. 



' 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF WOOL. 





WOOL 
Spring Clip. 






m 

| 

6. 


m 

si 

IS 




































. 
















857 


1.035 


472 








isi 

4,803 


1,868 
18,029 


780 




8,029 














































































4,807 


17.137 


4.956 




































Leon . ................................ 

Levy 


ISO 
280 


611 
840 


260 
490 












1,180 
8,466 


8,440 
10,400 


1,478 
8,390 








963 
17,520 


1.933 
25,285 


647 
15,957 
















700 


1,400 


1,600 






















600 


2.400 


1,800 




7.860 


22,780 


5.261 




618 


4.376 


875 






























5,720 


17.760 


5,565 




8,785 
170 


20.916 
5.100 


5 882 




4.0fM) 




58.123 


1R0.710 


r,r>.sis 


•Not reported. 
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LIVE STOCK 8TATI8TICS. 
SHEEP— A. 





All Ages on 

Hand 
July 1, 1020. 


Purchased. 




Number 


Value 
Dollars. 


Number. 


Value 














370 


2.900 














158 

61 

104 

1,410 


595 

720 

620 

2,707 


7 


28 
























Clay 


714 


8,134 




















- 




250 
1,933 
5,330 


1,666 

21,160 
18,128 








15 


300 


































iii 

30 

735 

5,409 


860 

150 

3,410 

16,702 














17 


145 










i02 
6 


379 
30 
























250 


, 2,000 




198 

S04 

1,000 

49 

4,950 

5,069 


854 

1,780 

5,000 

205 

24,750 

21,620 


• 




























625 


2.500 








466 

22,507 


2.760 
61,438 


5,131 
7 


XfiSB 




35 








402 
1,060 


2,010 
4,375 




















40 


120 














3,666 

5 

14.559 


1 B.OOO 

50 

43.972 


1,666 


5,000 








87 


285 








950 


3,350 
























8 


si 




T 


Vol USl A * 


6,110 

657 

8,673 

1.718 


25,560 
3,285 

42,813 
8.385 














25 

801 


i25 




4.000 




87.641 


338.802 


7.968 


40.0*0 



•Not reported. 



LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 
SHBBP— B. 





Bold Living. 


Slaughtered. 




Number. 


Value 
Dollars. 


Number. 


Value 
Dollars. 


































50 


200 












































67 


209 




























40 

40 

2 


250 








600 




25 


100 


10 
















































7 


60 


1 
1 


5 




8 












84 


318 


10 


SO 


















107 


921 














35 


165 


5 


25 




























85 


485 


207 


. 828 








62 


845 
































100 


800 


































1,500 


7,500 


100 


500 








12 


60 


200 


1.196 










140 


408 




















12 


80 


1 


7 


































104 


540 


11 


56 


Total | 2.138 


11.4381 820 


4,282 


•Not reported. 
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LIVE 8T0CK STATISTICS. 
SHEEP— C. 



COUNTIBB. 


Died of 

Disease. 


Killed by Dogs. 


Died of 
Exposure to 
Weather 


• 


Number 


Value 
Dollars. 


Number 


Value 
Dollars. 


Number 


Value 
Dollars. 






















60 


250 




























































100 


600 


466 


1,615 














77 


243 


37 


108 














































io 

825 


200 
1,095 












335 


1,145 
































































Hillsborough . . | 5- 
Holmea 1 180 


II 85 
565 


150 
663 


750 

1,750 


3,097 


9,189 








LaFayette . . . 


•' I 


80 
16 


25 


125 


3 


15 














































30 
100 


160 

600 


























Manatee 


126 


504 


230 


920 






















, 






71 

3 


355 
15 


197 
685 


985 
2,186 






Okaloosa .... 


49 


167 


















85 


110 


50 


150 


81 


255 






























Polk 


00 
441 


250 
1,704 


850 
439 


1,400 
1,575 


50 
452 


850 
1,770 
















St. Johns . . . 


2 


6 






40 


130 












• 












Suwannee .... 


60 


150 


































Wakulla 


200 

220 

17 


1,000 
1,100 

21 












85 
90 


425 
450 






Washington . . 


12 


32 


Total 


1 ,«35 


6,649 


3.U81 


14.6341 4,119 


13,3.->3 



•Not reported. 
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LIVB 8TOCK STATISTICS. 
HOGS— A. 



COUNTIES. 



All Ages on 

Hand 
July 1, 1920. 



£ 
I 



*i 



Slaughtered 
for Pork. 



-Alachua . . 
Baker . . . 
•Bay . ... 
Bradford . 
Brevard . 
Broward . 
Calhoun 
•Citrus . 
Clay . ... 
Columbia . 



02.075 
8,997 



398.244 
74.650 



7,279 
2,046 



30,092 

1,354 

56 

16.003 



155.051 

12,002 

800 

60,737 



2.321 

4 



2,320 



9,657 
25,678 



85,961 
128)800 



1,123 
1,495 



88,466 
35,710 



23,144 
60 



22,408 



9,878 
14,060 



DeSoto . 

Duval . 

Ks.'aml'ia . . 

•Flagler 

Franklin . . 
•Gadsden . . 
Hamilton . . 
Hernando 
Hillsborough 
Holmes . . . 
Jackson . 
Jefferson . . 
LaFuyette . 

Lake . \ 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty . .. 
Madison . . 
Manatee . . 
Marlon . . . 
•Monroe . . 
Nassau . 
Okaloosa . . 
Orange . . . 
Osceola . . . 
Palm Beach 
Pasco . ... 
•Pinellas . 

Polk 

Putnam . . 
Santa Rosa 
•Seminole . 
St. Johns . 
•St. Lucie . 
•Sumter . . 
Suwannee . 
Taylor . ... 
Volusia . . . 
Wakulla . . 
Walton . . . 
Washington 

Total . .. 



11.092 

4,732 

10,507 



78,687 

60,050 
70,492 



1,011 

80 

542 



5.390 



58,960 



2.320 



21,826 
6,999 

21,944 
22,495 
64,010 
21,211 
25,018 

5.289 

102,770 

19,437 

24,645 

3,000 
48,195 
13,017 
28,084 



150,102 

47,044 

185,586 

123,715 
232,404 
146.079 

95,693 

45,645 
334,075 
105,987 
107,681 

50,000 
237,634 

31.414 
170.179 



638 

5 

10,231 

889 

48,549 

210 

1,781 

388 

76 

845 

1,483 



369 
275 
632 



11.860 
4,478 
9.0*7 
3.958 
1,711 

18,780 



117,310 
14.441 

102,811 
30.338 
58.440 
89,690 



263 
66 

2,7116 

1,575 

41 

1,663 



25,020 
12.160 
11,992 



250,200 

76,290 

09.787 



0.500 
1,801 
4,438 



15,706 



250,166 



B£96 



51,103 

9,580 

■"0.104 
1 4 ,8M 

22,696 
18.576 



313,262 

25,866 

161.460 
71,525 

105.401 
84,783 



8.310 
239 

3,922 
787 

1.60 

1,012 



12.156 

2,410 

18.142 



23,200 



7,280 

100 

81.168 

5,883 

218,164 

3.309 

24,028 

4,110 

990 

12,387 

21,873 



3,951 

1.253 

10,733 



4,910 
575 

51 ,499 

10,010 

1,820 

26,433 



66,000 
17,989 

08,300 



139,383 



94,566 

2,100 
44.960 

7,866 
40.730 
22,880 



. I 884,28716.076,8511 129.03011,263,041 



•Not reported. 
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LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 
HOGB— B. 



COUNTIES. 



Slaughtered 
for Bacon. 



2% 



2*5259 

2.455 



Sold Living. 



32,325 
820 



873,000 

8,430 



Died of 

Disease. 



I 

§ 



"34 






,607 121,135 
70 500 



Alachua 

Baker 

•Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 
Broward 
Calhoun . . . . 

•Citrus , 

Clay 

Columbia . . . 

•Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia . . . 

Flagler 

Franklin 

•Gadsden ... 
Hamilton 
Hernando . . . 
Hillsborough . 

Holmes 

Jackson 
Jefferson . . . . 
LaFayette . . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison .... 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa . . . 
Okeechobee . . 

Orange 

Osceola .... 
Palm Beach . 

Pasco 

•Pinellas ... 

Polk 

Putnam 

Santa Rosa . 
•Seminole . . . 
St. Johns . . . 
•St Lucie . . 

•Sumter 

Suwannee . . . 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington . 



16,017 
150 



12.229 



4 

1,514 



1,778 
16,154 



2,108 

7 

0,376 



8,837 

5 

3.182 

10,842 

25,013 

8,233 

7,040 

81 

59 

9,308 

40,104 

1.500 

8,474 

82 

7,487 



1,817 

4,246 

336 

S3 

749 

4 

1,900 



900 
1,986 
1.627 



830 



121.923 
727 
4,246 
3.321 
4,678 
7.144 



201,876 



80 
15,815 



8,011 
43 



87,820 
267 



1,327 
61 



748 



8,072 



936 



23,877 
161,540 



295 
3,393 



3,124 

33,930 



1,178 
722 



35.848 

260 

30,793 



44 

110 

390 



730 
2,195 
3,691 



43 
1,443 



-.7 



570 



132 



193,189 

100 

78,221 

167,498 

87.265 

1711783 

11«,683 

845 

3.800 

1 Ml. 704 

77.752 

82,500 

137,600 

3.370 

151,815 



2.600 

64 

1,138 

1,878 

17,265 

1.863 

2,967 

52 



41.564 
1,500 
12,203 
21.913 
66,120 
14.412 
33,069 
680 



.',5.93.-. 

96.517 

6.492 

740 

6,980 

286 

30.301 



90,000 
44,441 
88£81 



13.095 



195.365 
12,780 
54,330 
53.791 

124.802 
75j987 



3.119.481 



1.601 

4,887 

280 

11,637 

40 

7,«43 



22,322 

58,622 

2,500 

84.806 

150 

188,208 



1,411 

10 

1,474 

8,241 

8,4 8.-, 

•J. 2-8 

6,416 

20 

1 

4,077 

2,194 

376 

10.373 

2.269 



12 

342 

-.82 
985 
813 
2 
134 



200 

2.838 

4.412 

10,355 

5,617 

100 
1,255 



3,008 

3,408 

7 

265 

507 



316 



1,050 
137 
839 



63.000 
1,122 
8,251 



3,050 
1,437 
2,045 



1.453 



24,207 



1,324 



7,437 



811,1.-..-. 



10,708 

487 

93 

567 



94,315 
3,911 
2.678 
4,479 



8.688 



2.509 
1.345 

2,886 



125,97811.327,7481 118.858 



7.840 
220 



3,090 



4.235 
3.610 



785 
8,535 



1.320 



8,066 

200 
9,626 

39,720 

27.985 

11,911 

23,790 

290 

26 

247,073 

11,776 

3.370 

41,475 

5 

14.830 

. r. 



35,700 

18,942 

140 

2,486 

1,945 



1.570 



30.500 

9,164 

10.400 



20.203 



35,116 



12.545 

5.111 

14,103 



Total . . 7T7T 
•Not reported 



339.105 



562,372 



LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 
GOATS. 





COMMON 
GOATS. 


GOATS. 
ANGOHA 


COUNTIES. 


All Ages on 

Hand 
July 1, 1920. 


All Ages on 

Hand 
July 1, 1920. 




u 


:: — 


fci 
1 

B 


>! 




2,200 
1.046 


6.405 
2,852 








25 


75 








2,209 


3,962 


26 


260 


















790 


1.582 












Clay 


253 
600 


604 
600 


1,514 


15,050 
















60 

6 

22 


250 


Duval 


770 
2,745 
1,066 
1.066 


3.579 

4,773 

. 4,264 

4,264 


130 
116 




















521 

581 

3,097 

1,417 

1,058 

415 

698 


1,250 
1,630 
9,488 

2,287 

2,071 

752 

745 




















8 


24 








10 


60 










820 
866 
624 
200 

1,688 
280 

1,019 


1,825 

2.026 
964 
800 

8,168 
760 

2,614 








16 


50 






Liberty 








io 

46 
62 


60 




325 




186 








869 

1,394 

33 

142 

190 


1,940 

1,394 

100 

647 

405 
































5 


30 




2.240 


7,045 










Polk 


3,079 

274 

1,291 


6.297 

729 

1,524 


20 
20 
56 


80 
340 






285 








112 


208 


150 


600 


















8.365 
313 
191 

708 

976 

2.700 


6,999 
980 
945 
1.064 
2.259 
2,700 














30 


260 












10 


10 




42.190 


92.688 


2.005 


18,160 


•Not reported. 











, 



»1 



LIVE 8TOCK STATISTICS. 





ASSES and 
JENNETS 
on band July 1, 
1920. 


WORK OXEN 

No. Yoke on hand 

July 1, 1920. 


COUNTIES. 


I 

9 


fi 

*2 


1 

a 

B 

£ 






4 
2 


870 
60 


89 
17 


78,412 
1,220 


Baker 






1 
10 


300 
280 


24 


2,400 














1 


100 


178 


10,740 








8 
S 


1,090 
1,000 


42 
22 


3.995 




1,260 








2 
2 
2 


190 
100 
125 


2 

49 

168 


150 




2.975 




24,030 








65 


4,125 












e 


250 


21 


1,000 






18 


1,255 


38 

80 

184 

188 

5 

14 

97 

802 

44 

800 

204 

14 

7 


8,575 




10.050 








10,700 

7,235 

135 




8 


280 










700 








10,026 




11 

1 


1,625 
50 


20.885 




1,055 

3,500 

11.010 

705 






7 

2 

15 


650 

200 

2,750 






240 








4 
1 
2 
5 

1 


400 

30 

175 

925 

50 


196 

45 

6 

7 

1 

407 
4 


37,980 

2,700 

575 








185 




100 




1,910 








400 












8 

7 
7 


800 
2.400 
1.200 


10 

39 

197 


' 500 




2,605 
10,270 












« 


900 






















7 

1 


340 
200 


7 

3 

84 

38 

148 

378 


345 




380 




2,425 
1.940 




18 

4 
27 


765 
300 

1.820 




14,066 
10,887 




Total 


176 


19,815 


3.83" 


292.879 



•Not reported. 
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LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 





HORSES 
on band July 1, 
1020. 


COLTS 
on hand Ju.y 1, 
1920. 


COUNTIES. 


.1 

a 
z 




1 

a 
a 
z 


= — 




3,181 
266 


415,103 
37,885 


210 
7 


-0.53.) 




1,650 








1,354 

138 

45 

622 


175,895 

18,335 

7,125 

73,010 


35 
4 

4 
18 


2.455 




195 




700 




935 








354 
788 


87,250 
117.800 


9 

8 


875 




400 








1,680 
1,621 
1,447 


220,925 
228.135 
141.655 


8 

6 

42 


545 




525 




2,120 






93 


18,600 


5 


500 








420 
574 

2,521 
422 

1,941 
472 
496 
492 
313 

1,577 
933 
325 
751 
670 

1.626 


53.025 

70,555 

341,540 

55.348 

288.870 

57,295 

61,395 

64.051 

43.961 

223.455 

105.280 

7.000 

99.400 

172.225 

186,100 


is 

12 
67 
14 

201 

8 

37 

11 

6 

108 
98 
12 
25 
21 

169 


1,110 




290 




3,360 
1,320 
7.197 






340 




3.500 




406 




400 




6,835 




4,025 




900 




1,885 




1,160 




10.675 




383 
843 
291 
967 
840 
242 
792 


43,500 
42.810 
33.700 
119.353 
88.909 
46.000 
71,200 


1 

4 
39 
41 
33 


60 

230 

1.505 

2,620 




1,246 








25 


1,625 






a.isfs 
448 
783 


289,720 
88.615 
10,661 


380 
11 
42 


8,750 




500 




1,240 






807 


108,785 


9 


800 


















1,604 
209 

1,181 
325 
652 
708 


120,639 

3,370 

110,660 

750 

84,775 
83,531 


26 
9 
12 
18 
10 
32 


1,765 




500 




525 




955 




815 




1,680 


ToUl 


88,778 


4.667.626 


8.855 


99.722 



•Not reported. 



LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 



ft 


MULES 

on band July 1, 

1920. 


MULE COLTS 

on hand July 1, 

1920. 


COUNTIES. 


i 

§ 

z 


Is 


z 






2.627 
2,597 


534.380 
193.830 


29 
2 


2,925 




800 








l'.iia 

161 
108 
908 


189.580 
29.390 
2,0650 

151.240 


21 
9 


1,725 




1.475 








8 


525 








354 
2.402 


52,125 
360.300 


8 



550 




600 








801 
632 
689 


199.385 
114.400 
123,667 








8 
24 


275 




1.160 








95 


23.750 














1,106 

248 

1,230 

1,728 

3.979 

1,115 

469 

247 

202 

1,585 

420 

465 

2,079 

366 

834 


195,250 

39,500 

286,555 

278.035 

767.615 

350.525 

80.700 

28.365 

39,795 

304,750 

7'i,975 

93,000 

368,447 

68,070 

156,756 


18 

2 

46 

14 

198 

15 

14 

10 

1 

5 

8 

8 

19 

7 

109 


1.935 




260 




315 




905 




9,635 




1.490 




1.725 




630 




90 




425 




470 




400 




2,500 




600 




10,125 






381 

780 

29 

791 

M 

70 

249 


69,755 

106.495 

5.400 

208,416 

104,062 
20,800 
41,300 


7 
2 


'425 




300 








6 
5 


1,850 




210 








1 


100 








4,794 
485 
657 


500.720 

92.550 

109,765 


80 
8 

4 


750 




150 




180 








1,021 


20.845 
























1,765 
248 

1,847 
844 

1,128 

1.169 


293,957 

33.722 

286,600 

62.780 
201.660 

157.283 


17 


1,168 








6 
8 

1 
24 


470 

400 

50 




1.905 




45,112 


7,447.113 


693 


48.338 



•Not reported. 
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LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 



i 


STOCK CATTLE, 
Native Breeds, 
all ages, on hand 
July 1, 1920. 


COUNTIES 


1 

a 

p 

- at — 


it 

-■n 




73,412 
12,337 


1,357,381 
244,466 








21,705 

6,170 

38 

8,520 


441,866 




97,945 

2,400 

156,840 










8,684 
21,916 


177,600 




438,320 






225,448 
S.450 
7,510 


3,511,570 
110.135 
172,177 










2,764 


165,840 






9,000 

4,783 
30,792 

8,9111 
16,030 

7.162 
13,045 

7,959 
19,065 

7,579 
14,259 

2,000 
14,351 
13,357 
21,943 


162,045 




83,065 
910,131 
130.079 








473,252 




157,299 
280,921 
103,165 
179,650 

91.024 
259,185 

85.000 
308,322 
221,225 
452.050 


















12,953 
7,517 
35,429 
14,750 
28,390 
65 
15,003 


290 205 




121.840 
697,495 
234,182 
851,700 
2 900 












801,415 






131,076 
10.863 
10.078 


3,226.656 
221.352 
192,205 










69,078 


2,758370 












13.992 
6.012 

45.595 
6.120 

12.942 

12.891 


195,015 
173.975 
688 925 






Wakulla 


12° 400 




286 598 




109.466 




1,014.183 


21.151.C4U 



•Not reported. 
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LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 
CATTLE — Movement TUi Year, All Ages, 1919-20 (A). 



COUNTIES 



Purchased. 



2,200 
300 



n 



66,000 
10.300 



Died of 

Disease. 



I 

S 



16 

8,000 
50 



Alachua . ... 

Baker 

•Bay 

Bradford . 

Brevard 

Broward . ... 

Calhouu 

•Citrua 

Clay 

Columbia . — 

•Dade . 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia . 

•Flagler 

Franklin 

•Gadsden . ... 
Hamilton . ... 
Hernando .... 
Hillsborough . 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson . ... 
LaFayette . . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlon 

•Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee . . . 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach . . 

Pasco 

•Pinellas . ... 

Polk 

Putnam 

Santa Rosa . . 
•Seminole . 
St. Johns .... 
•St. Lucie . ... 

•Sumter 

Suwannee . 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington . 



1,014 

110 

9O0 

26 



9,925 
320 

1,800 
698 



542 

885 



11.780 
17,700 



2,293 



281 



60,820 
' 6,658 



1,632 



565 



65,280 
10,978 



4.430 
967 

1,245 
351 
357 



68.470 
19,959 
56,271 
11,390 
11,391 



70 
971 

5O0 



1,600 

27.063 

1,425 



1,309 

. 5 

2,165 



33,110 
125 

106,170 



125 

89 

3,768 

165 

3,214 

27 

523 



8,305 
2,185 
77.550 
14,900 
10.425 
1,000 
13,310 



2.0O0 
363 
519 



50,000 

5,510 

11.493 



222 



7,550 



419 



9,168 



945 
688 
404 



18,900 

13,760 

6.872 



400 
2 



M 

2 



176 



46 

184 



27 

8 

29 



37 



16 

2 

205 

629 

92 

81 

4,154 

8 



274 
219 



831 

1.004 
502 



281 
155 
1.928 
355 
226 
6 
104 



200 
313 
335 



S 



82 
31 



108 
655 
122 



1,850 
172 



2,015 



1,810 

3.I3SO 



520 

30 

694 



1,480 



375 
75 

6,240 

10,907 
1.095 
2.030 

57.7S5 
430 



13.833 
3,324 



12,811 
5,140 
9,277 



6.220 
3,020 
64.350 
8.435 
■,880 
600 
2,130 



5,000 

7.950 
6,011 



270 



1,240 
360 



2,160 

12.865 

1,466 

270,660 



Total 



36.680 



845.906 



13.925 



•Not reported. 
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LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 
CATTLE — Movement This Year. All Ages, 1919-20 (B). 



■' 


Slaughtered 
(For Home Use) 


Exported 
Living. 


COUNTIES 


■ 
§ 

z 


n 


u 

1 
P 
SB 


2S 




4.020 
SB 


226.800 
1,300 


1,459 
100 


04.300 




4.000 




62 
1 


1,405 
20 


46 


915 








856 


1,386 




8 


185 












199 
137 


6.887 
2,740 


13 
45 


515 




900 








114 


2,210 


. 4,835 


118,600 








117 


2,829 














1,608 


67.920 














27 


685 


499 


1,145 








8.118 

474 

1.937 

189 

85 

1 

4 

166 

72 


80.014 

12.880 

16.519 

5.405 

2,022 

25 

120 

3.117 

1,956 








500 
21 


6.000 




650 








633 


19,370 




816 

11 

208 

800 

3 


7,445 




390 




5,800 




7,500 




480 

6 

1.035 


8.433 

125 

1,419 


65 




















159 

8 

1,000 

616 

105 


4.985 

187 

2.1.151 

14.420 

2,590 








18 
325 


360 




6,50ft 


















134 


».370 














276 
627 
672 


6.900 
20.739 
20.368 


800 

64 

868 


12.000 




5,100 




12 123 








1.944 


77.760 


582 


21,640 
















283 
25 


8.125 
625 




















7 
215 
180 


175 
2,504 
8.040 














( 


■VJJ5 


Total 


25.2141 637.561 


10.94.-t 


:n ;.!?(! 



•Not reported. 



L 
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LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 
CATTLE^ — Movement This Year, All Ages, 1919-20 (C). 



I 


Sold Living 
(Local Use) 


Died of 

Exposure to 

weather. 


COUNTIES 


5 

1 

3 


— e: 
e — 
>£ 


1 

S 

= 

r. 


28? 

£ 2 

>3 




1.260 
499 


55.180 
8.735 








5 


150 








l.-iii 

3 


8*i,iis 

90 


2 


38.560 




122 








316 


10,657 














8375 

675 


132,905 
13,500 


306 
128 


5,857 




2.560 




• 




12,698 

21 

607 


60,750 

1,675 

16,814 








8 
79 


350 




1,765 








128 


5,i20 


































3.157 

908 

5.460 


87.397 
19.918 

102.343 


64 

3 

33 

40 
810 


2,785 




60 




280 




1 5861 13.698 


730 




573 

20 

110 

848 

2,103 


15,398 

510 

3,857 

8.093 

61,840 


5.168 




















941 


16,805 








1,290 

221 

1 3.13 


112,327 
6,600 

r\ 9o,i» 


119 


1.910 








)| 61 


I 11,500 








175 
252 

6.143 
353 

5,691 
200 
716 


6.225 

5.024 

146.519 

1M.H22 

78,105 

400 

6,889 


268 

844 

1,199 

3 

* 307 


18,075 




5,175 




19,300 




9.905 










237 


4.565 








10.042 
2,774 
1,229 


251,050 
73.313 
29.044 


2,006 

2,037 

212 


60,150 
37,509 
• 3.478 




8.024 


820.020 


1,702 


65,220 














424 
17 


9.445 
340 


27 
550 


685 




5.000 








224 

1.304 

302 


5.681 

26.540 

fl.ano 














24 


386 




78.444 


1.884,107 


13.844 


.804,728 



•Not reported. 



7— Pert 2-3— Agrl. 
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LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 

THOROUGHBRED CATTLE — Including Tbree-quarter Grades 

and Upward, All Ages, on Hand. 





COW8. 




Kept for Milk 
Only, on Hand 
July l f 1020. 


Holstein and 

Grades. 
July 1, 1920. 


COUNTIES 


B 

3 

z 


it 

>1 


fa 
S 

1 

9 
Z 


S ! 
e — 




a. 059 
1,027 


89.869 
7.290 


8 


650 














174 

186 

83 

227 


21.600 

25,490 

12.358 

9,595 


ii 

27 

1 
11 


675 

2,960 




300 




676 




T6 
11 


758 
350 


28 


1,175 












93 

2.435 

873 


7,120 

239.110 
72.026 


4 

33 
17 


400 




2,300 
1,619 






190 


19.000 














795 

4 

3.848 

2,824 

497 


23.588 

225 

487,486 

95.830 

33,234 








6 
41 
14 
11 


1,100 
4,295 
1,030 
1,040 






12 
71 
250 
4,116 
104 
156 
875 
281 
611 


790 

7,420 

35.655 

246.930 

7.335 

1.660 

42.521 

21.170 

27,825 


20 


1,185 












33 

4 
1 
6 
1 
6 


8,600 
250 






400 




450 




76 




400 








143 
630 

. 28 

1,130 
402 
540 
131 


13,180 
34.540 
2.600 
11,300 
48.324 
56,970 
13.130 


26 


2,900 






ii 
56 

17 


670 




7,226 




1,130 






4 


400 








2,000 
434 

508 


160.000 
36,525 
25.645 


iso 

21 
20 


12,000 
1.740 
1,125 










834 


65.615 


605 


48.230 














180 


7,578 














23 
552 

8S6 


R9.750 

1.970 

25.015 

24.384 


93 


5.380 






34 
12 


3,615 

1,755 


Washington 


Total 


20.K.-.7 


2.204.1X11 


1.32X 


105.7H9 



•Not reported. 
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LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 

THOROUGHBRED CATTLE — Including Three-quarter Grades and 

Upward, All Ages, on Hand July 1, 1920. 





Devon and 
Grades 


Aberdeen Angus 
I "oiled & Gradea. 


COUNTIES 


1 

B 
a 
as 


2£ 


1 

1 






l 


100 


224 

1 


13.100 
100 














l 

2 
45 

1 


100 

150 

4,560 

75 


100 


7 500 














6 


450 








7 


200 
























2 


150 


o 


200 








1 


75 




























• 2 


40 






















7 


550 


802 


87,825 




















104 


3.730 




1 


100 














2 


400 










5 


S75 


19 


1.725 












1 


250 




« 


100 






172 


14,880 














2 


250 
















28 
17 
50 


585 
1.550 










9 


875 


3,700 












1 


100 
















25 

47 

5 


1,875 








4.325 
250 








































































28 


720 














1 


50 


Total 1 881 7.440 


1.6291 143.105 



•Not reported. 
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LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 

THOROUGHBRED CATTLE: — Including Three-quarter Grades and 

Dpward. All Ages, on Hand July 1 ,1920. 



. 


Hereford and 
Grades. 


Shorthorn and 
Grades. 


COUNTIES. 


u 

ifi 
§ 


T.— 


g 

s 



y. 


MS 




277 


46,709 

9,365 


150 


8.6O0 














o 

1 

31 

18 


200 

100 

6.000 

900 








2 


230 








7 


500 








416 


28,300 


i30 


9,125 


















3 

49 

1 


300 

5.300 

15 


i 

3 

3 


180 




150 
275 
























3 

20 

134 

140 

133 

105 

1 

17 

104 
259 
128 


200 

800 

5.425 

11.675 

4.755 

2.925 

100 

865 

0.650 

10.600 

5.233 


30 

30 

145 

1 

is 


300 




1.200 




9.450 




250 








750 




















31 

I 


2.950 




100 








6 


230 


4 


200 








316 


15.920 


475 


8,775 








21 
8 


1.835 
400 


25 


1,500 












4 
63 


375 
7.325 


2 
2 


175 




200 








3 


800 














18i 
• 2 
102 


13,575 

55 

3.970 


25 
161 


1,875 




6,100 












































12 
44 


715 
3.575 


56 
19 
77 


1,400 




725 




2.700 










120 
47 


8,290 
3.695 


10 

6B 


785 


Washington 


905 


Total 


3,470 


2011,723 


1.471 


50,350 


•Not reported. > . 
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LIVE SfOCK STATISTICS. 

THOROUGHBRED CATTLE — Including Three-quarter Grades and 

Upward, All Ages, on Hand July 1, 1920. 





Guernsey and 
Grades. 


Jersey and 
Grades. 


COUNTIES. 


■2 

■ 
a 
I 

7- 


sf 

= o 


Sj 

s 

s 


gj 

a 75 
>- 




20 


1,540 


1.735 


114.0NO 


















is 

24 


775 

2.40O 


77 


5.035 














i 


50 


6 


120 








12 


625 


194 


13.633 


















2 

136 

3 


200 

8,075 

175 


486 

391 

51 


61,175 




22.940 




4.435 








63 


6.300 














i 

12 

688 

1 

6 

13 

VI 


80 

800 

59,034 

75 

400 

720 

3,560 








807 
16 

110 

419 

96 

U 

5 

106 

1,002 

48 

12 

18 

130 
38 


36,325 




1.275 




5,455 




20,720 




7.050 




775 




500 








8.250 








30,715 








3,1110 




1 


150 


1,300 




1,150 




8 
64 


225 
3,245 


8.100 




17?10 








2 


250 


139 


12.625 








62 

184 

25 

30 

177 


3.450 

2&015 

2,535 

3.000 

20.545 


141 
1,386 
668 
266 
152 


4.581 




130.4;",8 




47,363 




5.415 




13.900 




250 
95 
26 


25.000 
8.400 
1.355 


1,000 
237 

204 


100.000 




12.545 




10.315 










484 


37.080 


























99 


6,804 














367 


15,150 












i 


100 


27 

24 


2,375 




ut,o 



Total 



1.9621 181.0*31 10.3521 747.668 



•Not reported. 
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THE COMPTROLLER'S REPORT FOR 1920, SHOWS: 



The number of acres taxed 32,099,052 

The number of acres improved 1,612,054 

The valuation of land exclusive of town and 

city lots f 133,193.251' 

The valuation of town and city lots 120,504,341 

The aggregate valuation of real estate 253,785,338 

The following shows the average assessment per acre of 
land exclusive of town and city lots: 

Alachua f 3.74 

Baker 3.44 

Bay 3.30 

Bradford 5.87 

Brevard 4.11 

Broward 3.14 

Calhoun 2.26 

Citrus 4.57 

Clay 2.52 

Columbia 2.71 

Dade 3.15 

DeSoto 2.78 

Duval 18.56 

Escambia 7.02 

Flagler 3.31 

Franklin 1.76 

Gadsden 6.81 

Hamilton 3.87 

Hernando 3.89 

Hillsborough 13.28 

Holmes 3.47 

Jackson _ 3.64 

Jefferson ' 3.36 

Lafayette 2.80 

Lake 4.07 

Lee ... 2.10 

Leon 3.82 

Levy 2.28 

Mberty • 1.58 

Madison 3.59 

Manatee 5.61 

Marion ^ 4.10 



105 

Monroe ] .0 ] 

Nassau 2.47 

Okaloosa 2.77 

Okeechobee 3^5 

Orange 9J7 

Osceola , 3.34 

Palm Beach 2.45 

Pawo .. . G 19 

Pinellas 54.88 

p olk 9.45 

Putnam , 3.15 

St. Johns 3.75 

St. Lacie .' 5.93 

Santa Rosa 3.G4 

Seminole 9.69 

Sumter 6.87 

Suwannee 4.36 

Taylor 4.07 

Volusia 5.03 

Wakulla 1.69 

Walton .* 3.53 

Washington 2.64 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— ALACHUA COUNTY. 



— bo 

■S-S 

B 

1° 



NAME OK BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 




.a 

<a u 

aim 



a 

a ■< 
I.I 

cd J to 



19 
12 
8 
8 
3 
9 
1 
8 
2 
3 
1 
2 
4 
2 



Naval Stores 

Grist Mills 

Electric Shop and Plant 

Shoe Shops 

Bred Bakeries 

Ice PUwits 

Broom Factory 

Millinery Shops . .- 

Foundry and Machine Shops 

Bottling Works 

Cabinet Shop • 

Bicycle Shops '. 

Vulcanizing Shops 

Tin shops 



366,500 

3,800 

270,000 

4,400 

16,000 

35,000 

22,000 

93,000 

25,000 

22,000 

500 

3,000 

27,700 

1,000 



7 

13 

10 

-14 

3 

13 

69 

9 

1 

5 

7 
o 



189,400 

2,700 

10,200 

8,800 

8,500 

8,000 

1,810 

9,750 

11,000 

1 1,500 

1,000 

.•{.200 

6,600 
1,600 



1 1 Laundry 

r>|.Ie\velry shops 

1 Paint and Repair Shop. 

1 Lumber mill 

1 Planing Mill 

1 Crate factory 

8 Hmcksmith shops 

I Wagon factory 

14 Garages 

l|Brick yard 

l|Gun smith shop 

l|Plumbing establishment 

2 1 Tailoring shops 

3|Printing companies 

I I Fertilizer company 



1171 



Total. 



15,000 
15,000 

1.000 
15,000 
25,000 
25,000 
11,300 

2,000 
42,700 

3,500 
500 

2,000 

2,000 
27,000 
50,000 



14 
7 
1 

18 
25 
30 
17 
2 

88 

10 

1 

o 
4 

25 
4 



1,14<>.!)I»I>I 



770 



6.0(H) 

9,100 

1,200 

12,900 

15,000 

20,0(M> 

11J00 

2,0011 

31.400 

•J .1100 

1.000 

2,000 

5,500 

15,500 

3.000 

412.420 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— ALACHUA COUNTY.— (Continued). 



=3 Ml 

St. 

h i. 

a 

b a 

|S 

z 



19 
12 
8 
8 
3 
2 
1 
8 

9 

— 

3 

1 
2 
4 



NAME OP BUSINESS, 
MANUFACTURE, 



phi lit 



Naval stores . . . 

Grist mills 

Electric shop and 

Shoe shop 

Bread 

Ice 

Brooms 

Millinery 

Foundry - maeh. shop. . 

Mfg. drinks 

Cabinet shop 

Bicycle shop 

Vulcanizing 



Men 16 Years 
and Over 



S 

3 

z 

a 

Ml 
« 



409 
23 

7 
13 
10 
12 

3 



2|Tin shops 



GO 
9 
1 
5 
7 
2 



III 

if: 



189.400 
27,000 
10.000 
8;800 
8,500 
8,000 
1,810 



Women 16 Years 
and Over 



c 

X3 

a 

I 

a 

Ml 
cU 
t. 
» 



11.000 
11.500 
1.000 
3,200 
6.6O0 
1,000 



13 



3s 

§85 

«g8 
o of- 



3 



f 0.750 



1,000 



Children Under 
16 Years 



a 

.Q 

s 

9 

55 

a 

u. 

2 

5 



■o a 



ll 



CO 2 

So 
5 » 

■2<-£ 
oof« 



Q m 

Is 
1* 



409 
23 

7 
13 
10 
12 

8 

13 

82 

14 

. 1 



S gJE 

m >» « 

a D ai 



324 
23 

7 
13 
10 
12 

3 
13 
68 
14 

I 



7 
2 



35 



1 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
14 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 



Laundry 

Jewelry shops 

Paint and repair shop 

Lumber. 

Planing mill 

Mfg. of crates 

Blacksmith shops 

Wagon Mfg. 

Garages 

Brick Mfg 

Plumbing 

Qun smith «. . 

Tailoring shops 

Printing offices 

Fertilizer company . . . 

Total 



6 

7 

1 

18 

25 

3Q 

17 

2 

33 

10 

2 

1 

4 

19 

4 



889 



4,000 

9,100 

1,200 

12,960 

15.000 

20.000 

11,700 

2,000 

31,400 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

5,500 

12,500 

3,000 



61 



4,000 
9,100 
1,200 



3,000 



396,6701 



27 1 15,750 



3,100 



14 


14 


7 


7 


1 


1 


18 


18 


30 


30 


30 


30 


17 


10 


2 


2 


33 


31 


10 


, 10 


2 


•2 


1 


1 


4 


4 


25 


24 



780 



687 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— ALACHUA COUNTY.— (Continued). 



Si 

II 
Z 



NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 






3 
I 



d 

Z 



s 
I' 



Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 



a •o >- -o 
2 2 ° fl 

■§aSS 



9-? 



-H =■ 

— I ffi " 



c » 



"■ — £ — "V 



-ST 
■3 d ** 



* 



2 a 

gill 



19 
12 
8 
8 
3 
2 
1 
8 
2 
3 
1 
2 

4 
2 



Naval stores 

Grist mill 

Electric shop and plant 

Shoe shop 

Bread 

Ice 

Brooms 

Millinery 

Foundry and machine shop. 

Manufacturing drinks . 

Cabinet shop 

Bicycle shop 

Vulcanizing 

Tin shop 



? 24,015 



12,500 
19,000 
35,000 

3,000 

52,700 

35,000 

26,200 

500 

7,800 
11.55,1 

3,100 



36,425 



19,350 
2*000 
50,000 

4,500 
75,500 
60.000 
35,000 

1,500 
10.400 
20,500 

5,600 



• 



30,000 

9,600 

' 2,000 

31,604 

40,000 

50,000 

35,000 

7,000 

71,380 

3,000 

5,600 

2,150 

8,500 

66,500 

6,000 



38,500 

19,300 

5,000 

43,400 

68,635 

64,200 

68,200 

12,000 

105,400 

4,000 

7,250 

3,550 

19,100 

83,200 

9,000 






508,455 



851,510 



1 
5 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
14 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 



Laundry 

Jewelry 

Paint and repair shop. . . 

Lumber 

Planing mill ........... 

Manufacturing of crates 

Blacksmiths 

Wagon manufacturing . . 

Garage -. 

Brick manufacturing . . . 

Plumbing 

Gun smith 

Tailoring 

Printing 

Fertilizer 



Totals 



• 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— ALACHUA COUNTY.— (Continued) 





NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE. 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


— * —— 

Ginneries and Products 


m 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


2 a 

if 

H 

fa 


■ 
a 
o 
a 
1 





M 


I ' 
> 


So- 
rt J 

zofl 


■ 
o 

"3 
> 


2 1 ? 

2 ° n 

9 O 9 

«oO 

zSfl 


a 
? 


19 


Naval stores 


230.200 S2 i 


13,827 


$278,540 










12 














8 


Electric shop and plant. . 


















8 




















a 




















•} 
















• 




i 




















8 




















2 


Foundry and mach. shop. 


















3 


















1 




















2 




















4 




















2 



















s 



J 



1 




















5 




















1 




















1 




















1 




















1 


Manufacturing of crates. 


















8 


















1 


Wagon manuufucturing . 


















14 


















1 




















1 




















1 




















2 




















a 




















i 


























$210,9681 i:{,S27|*27H.54(l| | | 1 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— BRADFORD COUNTY. 



to 

~ « 

a a 
11 

13 

is 


NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 


Capital Invested (In- 
cluding Lands, Build- 
ings, Improvements, 


If 

© 

n 


Total Amount of 
Wages of All Em- 
playees 


(i 




$ 10,450 

6,000 

8,000 

4,700 

663 

405,500 

12,000 

4,500 


5 

5 

15 

4 


f 


7,700 


i 




2,500 


2 




275 


5 




2,120 


1 

15 








502 

25 

3 


180,430 


5 




8,000 


1 




2,347 






J! 451.813 


550 1* 


203.372 



to 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— BRADFORD COUNTY.— {Continued). 



r i 



1, 


NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


Least 
Any 
Yeai 


2 a 
11 


1 

D 

a 

z 

9 

M 

a 

B 

■ 

► 
•< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Men 


H 
X> 

a 

s 

a 

B 

eg 
9 

p 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Women 


Average Number 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Children 


No. Employed at 
One Time During 
- in This Industry 


i; 


{"Vittnii friits 


5 

15 

4 


| 7,70il 

2,500 

275 

2,120 










7 

7 

15 




4 


1 










3 


2 
5 
1 

15 
5 
1 










15 












1 
















500 

25 

3 


180,180 
8.000 
2.347 






2 


250 


G26 
34 

8 


343 


Raw mill 






19 



















557 


f 203,122 


If 


2 


250 


703 


385 



w 



MANUFACTURING BEPOBT— BRADFORD COUNTY.— (Continued), 



A 


NAME OF 

BUSINESS. MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 






Cost of Material and 






Value of Products 


•S-S 
1* 


Character of Product 


Cost of Production 
and Material Used 
(including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 

Fuel) 






5 

i 


V 

3 

"3 

> 


9 

1 

9 

1 

~- 
o 

1 


0) 

3 











*. . 




s 


* <) r.rwi « O-i nnn 


1 












11,348 

15 

11,530 

100 


10,085 


•> 












5 












16,320 
125 


l 






. 






15 












5 












7,650 
20.000 

$ 60,143 


17,000 

25,000 

$ 91,530 


1 













MANUFACTURING REPORT— BRADFORD COUNTY.— (Continued). 



NAME OF BUSINESS. 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Naval Stores 



Turpentine 



O 



o> 

9 
1 



Rosin 



9 

g 
9 
03 



0) 

a 



Ginneries and Products 



a ra cri 

is* 



III 



a 



_3 

"5 
> 



■ ma 
- a « 

Si- 5 * 
II c 

d'S- 

y 2 -° 

^ ed *- 



3 

73 
> 



6 
1 
o 

5 
1 

15 
5 
1 



Blacksmith shops 
Broom factory . . 

Cotton gins 

Oarages 

Grist mill 

Naval stores 

Saw mills 

Shingle mill 



?••• 



149,852 



208,100 



25,037 



264,415 



35 



4,750 



40 



9,725 



oi 



Totals 



149,852 



f208,100| 25,l»37 



1264,415 



35 



f 4,750 



40 



$ 9.725 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— BREVARD COUNTY. 



S< 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



fl22 

^"a-g 
■si .3 

2 T3 B) O 
— 3 IX) <4 



ti 

Z £ 

II 

Si* 



HI 

" SP 5 

3:2.2 
ot> 3 
H 



6|Auto Sales and Repairs. 
21 Bakeries 



Blacksmith Shops and Repairs 

Building Construction 

Boat and Marine Ways 

Jeweler and Repairs 

Barrel Factories 

Ice and Electricity 

Ice Factories 

Lighting Plants 

Lumber Manufacturing Companies. 

Naval Stores 

Fisheries 



102,379 
22,500 
4,000 
74,000 
22,000 
12,100 
7,000 

220,000 
45,000 
15,000 

445,300 
16,500 
60,600 



47 

7 

6 

72 

10 

5 

5 

30 

10 

1 

319 

47 

150 



(51,863 

8,300 

8,900 

84,160 

12,800 

6,900 

4,650 

30,450 

13,270 

1,000 

431,160 

24,939 

168,728 



4P 



Fruit Packing House 

Quarry 

Repairs and Battery Work 

Shoe Shop and Repairs 

Totals .^_^^. 



202,000 

30,000 

1,700 

4,480 



| 1,284,759 



438 

20 

4 



1176 



229,960 

23,000 

7,020 

6,490 

1,123,590 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— BREVARD COUNTY.— (Continued). 



OR PRODUCT 

NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Men 16 Years 
and Over 



las 

<g s 

— ^ V 

o oE- 
H 



Women 16 Years 
and Over 



o 

a 

3 

z 



01 

> 



Is 

||l 

\i\ 

o oh 



Children Under 
16 Years 



o 

c 

B 
a 
Z 

st 
a 

< 



2 H 

•3 £ 



5»u 

* « 

o oH 

H 



:* 



£p i 

,2 3 

BBS 
»*« 

Q © — ' 

Z a ,. 
«° 1 
» *£ 

S M 

o a ~ 



■- - '- 
•O-C a 
0> 3 3 

fee -o 

II a 

*• .. !s 

to t*» ra 
H 



Auto sales and repairs. 

Bakeries 

Blacksmith shops and 

repairs 

Building construction. . 
Boat and marine ways. 
Jeweler and repairs.... 

Barrel factories.. 

Ice and electricity 

Ice factories 

Lighting plants 

Lumber Mfg 

Naval stores 

Fisheries 



46 
5 

6 
72 
10 

5 

5 
29 
10 

1 

319 

47 

150 



61,404 
7,180 

8,900 
84,160 
12,800 

6,900 

4,650 
29,700 
13,270 

1,000 

431,160 

24,939 

168,728 



459 
1,120 



750 



59 
10 

9 

136 

14 

7 

8 

41 

11 

2 

335 

81 

190 



33 
5 

3 

25 

4 

3 

3 

24 

9 

1 

101 

21 

89 



oo 



5 


Fruit 'packing houses. . . 


346 

20 
4 
5 


190,986 

23,000 

7,020 

6,490 


92 


38,974 






635| 113 


1 






35 
5 
9 


12 


1 


Repairs and battery wrk 
Shoeshop and repairs. . 










2 


2 










5 


45 


Totals 


1,080 


« 1,082,287 


98 






1.587 


453 



' 



V 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— BREVARD COUNTY — {Continued). 



4 

lj 



NAME OP 

BUSINESS. MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



I 



s 
I 



O 
6 






Coat of Material and 
Value of Products 



PART) 

S»a 

M <J 13 CO 

siiii 



I 



— o <« 

o> .2.* 

§ 9 fc c 



Auto sales and repairs 

Bakeries 

Blacksmltb shops and repairs 

Building construction 

Boat and marine ways 

Jeweler and repairs 

Barrel factories 

Ice and electricity 

Ice factories 

Lighting plants 

Lumber manufacturing 

Naval stores 

Fisheries 

Fruit packing houses 



76,170 

11,000 

9,600 

103,400 

14,650 

8,950 

7,300 

37,900 

15,600 

12,000 

455,570 



191,400 
259,810 



f 



105,409 
17,710 
12,800 

146,500 
20,100 
13,100 
11,850 
62,800 
18,800 
18,000 

583,370 



238,805 
380,275 



© 



45 



Quarry •• 

Repairs and battery work. 
Shoe shop and repairs 



Totals. 



11,000 
8,100 
7,560 



$ 1,2311.010 



17,000 
12,000 
12,760 



$ 1,671,279 



to 



r 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— BREVARD COUNTY.— (Continued). 



a 

SB 


« 

NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products ' 


— w 
a a 

1? 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


Is* 

I 5 p 
« go 

° O « 

Zo2 


at 

"5 

> 


No. Bales Sea Isl 
and Cotton Ginned 
tbis Gin this Year 




ge 


■ 
a 
o 

"a 

o 


s 
> 


2 

¥ 

■ 


a 
a 
"3 

> 


3 

a 
> 


G 


Aiitft snlf*fl find rpivairs. . 


















2 




















2 


IU:i<I. <[\i i [ h ;ui(l r<*iMiirs . 






. 












4 




















2 




















2 




















2 




















3 




















2 




















1 




















4 


Lumber ni.inufacturin&r. . 


















2 




24,750 


35,825 


1,400 


20,400 











4 












5 





















IS 



1 
1 

2 
45 




















Repairs and battery work 


















24,760 


86,826 


1,400 


20,400 











MANUFACTURING REPORT— CLAY COUNTY. 



— bo 

If 

a a 
<s 

t_ ai 

|s 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



sis 

be" a 

Has 

u 



21 



Garages 

Naval stores 

Blacksmiths 

Brick plants 

Ice plants 

Soft drinks 

Grits, feed and rice mills 

Barrel mills 

Water and light 

Saw mills 

Planing mill 

Crate mill 

Cotton giiniPiy 

Totals 



7,500 

90,000 

* 1,400 

10,000 

16,000 

5,000 

4,300 
12,000 
35,000 
33,000 
'8,000 
10,000 

1,500 



$ 233,700 



a C 

5* 



4 
147 

4 
10 

5 

3 

4 
35 

4 
38 
12 
40 

2 



_ MX 



3,190 

103,782 

2,500 

2,500 

5,000 

2,250 

1,875 

30,000 

4,800 

13,100 

12,000 

2,600 

175 



308 f 183,772 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— CLAY COUNTY.— (Continued). 





NAME OP BU8INE8S. 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years . 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year In Industry 


■at n 
B.BS 


ii 

Kg 

H 

z 


g 

a 
i 

Z 

a 
i 

■ 

B 

■ 

< 


ill 

o oH , 


■ 

8 



Z 

9 
60 
1 
B 

> 
< 


3e 

111 

-J P <U 
Svg 


u 

V 

o 
B 

3 

z 

• 

H 

1 

B 
< 


•o a 

"3 £ 

— P" v 

o oH 


a e« 
** ^ b 

« ^ rt 


2 




4 
147 

4 
10 

5 

3 

4 
35 

4 
38 
12 
40 

2 


| 3,190 

103,782 

2,500 

2,500 

5,000 

2,250 

- 1,875 

30,000 

4,800 

13.100 

12,000 

2,600 

175 





* 





1 


4 
195 
6 
20 
6 
3 


2 


4 




96 


2 












4 


1 












6 


• 1 












4 


1 


Soft drinks 










2 


4 


Grits, feed, rice mills.. 












1 










35 


25 


1 














3 










37 
45 
45 


2 


1 












1 


1 










1 


1 














21 


Totals 


308 


| 1&V72 










396 


143 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— CLAY COUNTY.— {Continued). 



Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 



a 

a 



ss 



z 



NAME OF 

BUSINESS. MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



o 



o 

a 

a 
> 



he 






3 
1 



a -a t -a 

o o) o a 



a Si 

Sou 

■s-I 
I 3 

<m 2 

O 60 a 

• -■g 

•3 3 O M 



Garages 

Naval stores 

Blacksmiths 

Brick plants 

Ice plants 

Soft drinks 

Grits, feed and rice mills 

Barrel mills 

Water and light 

Saw mills 

Planing mill 

Crate mill 

Cotton ginnery 



|. 



3,400 



1,700 

2,500 

9,445 

7,000 

850 

50,000 

12,000 

28,500 

10,000 

11,900 

300 



6,500 



3.000 

4,000 

11,115 

8,803 

2,700 

60,000 

12,000 

43,500 

17,000 

12,473 

500 






21 Totals 



f 143.595 



IS! .591 





MANUFACTURING REPORT- 


-CLAY COUNTY.— (Continued). 






X) 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


OinnerieB and Products 


■* . 


Turpentine 


Rosin 




!3 M 

x> a 


■° ti h 
BO 

a -5 

rago 

-S.co 
O "3 


/ 

eg 
a 

"3 

> 


"3 o> ca 
- a « 

»°~ 

0) — __ 

z§5 


1 


11 

2 


■ 

a 
o 

"3 

s 


a 

a 

1 


CO 

fc 

a 
eo 


a 

3 
| 




•) 






I 

91.067 


4,068 


1110,425 










4 

2 




60,000 




1 




















1 












/ 








1 




















4 


Grits, feed and rice mills. 


















1 


















1 














1 




3 












. 








1 




















1 










- 






3 


500 


1 






















00,000 


$ 91,067 


4,068 


$110,425 






8 


$ 500 









MANUFACTURING REPORT— COLUMBf A COUNTY. 



•I 

11 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 




Naval stores 

Saw mills 

Grist mills 

Wood mill 

Planing mill 

Shingle mill 

Gineries 

Bottling works . . 
F.turpentine stills 
Barrel factory . . . 
Blacksmith shops 
Bicycle shops 

Garage 

Optometrists 



4,070 
41,800 
33.750 

1,000 
15,410 
22,000 
35,000 

8,800 
25,000 

2,000 

3,500 

212 

42,175 

1,100 



BO 

147 

12 
i 

51 

25 

21 

12 

61 

1 

2 

2 

34 

2 



S 
III 

ill 
ill 



15,070 

341,700 

4,290 

1,300 

72,900 

37,900 
.•{,(1711 

10,445 
193,562 

80,000 
7,220 
1,780 

17,422 
2,400 



I 

f 



Machine shop . . 
Cigar factory . . . 
Vulcanizing ...-. 
Broom factory . . 
Repair shops . . . 
Tire and battery 

Totals 



30,300 



1,000 

1,000 

400 

5.000 



$ 273.517 



12 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 



449 



8,000 
1.166 
1,200 
1,000 
1,280 
2,400 



804,721 



MANUFACTURING RETORT— COLUMBIA COUNTY.— (Continued). 



u 
3 by 


• 

NAME OF BUSINESS. 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


Bb 

V 3 S 


3* 

'** 

1 E 
2 


u 

« 

s 



z 

w 
B 

co. 

b 

B 

5 


2 
Saw 

a «<)■= 
-*£ 


i 

s 

a 
Z 

be 

2 

■ 
> 
< 


1 B 

S M"^ 

< rt c 

o of" 

E- 


h 
S 

a 

p 

z 

■ 
M 
si 
E 



!» 

■< 


•a a 

p^l 

Sg 

1 bfi^ 

•3 «o 

si 

o oH 
E- 


o M o 

»«» 

a b.8 

00 >> 09 

a a a 
J* 1 * 


•» 


Naval Htorai 


70 

70 

6 


1.200 
1,200 
2,500 




• 




$ 


100 

85 

18 
2 

57 
25 
38 
16 
93 


45 


6 








85 


g 




2 

• 


220 






11 


i 






2 


l 














51 


i 














25 


3 
















13 


3 






. 










11 


4 

1 


Barrel factory 


28 
1 


30,753 
8,000' 


2,500 

1 


3 






43 


4 








5 

1 

30 


2 



















1 


7 




14 


2.200 


1 


800 


2 




• 22 


2 







to 

9 



1 

1 






8,000 
850 










15 

4 
2 
1 
8 
6 
354 


10 




,' 4 










2 












2 
















1 
















3 




190 


f 54,700 


2,503 


* 1. 02a 


2 


455 


3 
33 



£ 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— COLUMBIA COUNTY.— (Continued). 



NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Haw mills 

Grist mills 

Wood mill 

Planing mill .... 
Shingle mill .... 

GSneries 

Bottling works . 
Turpentine stills 
Barrel factory . . 
Blacksmith shops 
Bicycle shops . . . 
Garages ......... 

Optometrists .... 

Machine shop . . . 
Cigar factory . . . 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 






144.600 



£ 



5 



5,908 



> 



Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 



{Iff 



£ Si 

is* 



111' 



g « " < (*- i £». "3 E> .2 



132,000 

19,250 



30,150 
2,300 

l,50il 



9,000 
500 

200 



200,000 

53,850 H 



10 



1,000 

o.ooo 



30.000 



1,400 



Tire and battery 

Vulcadizing 

Broom factory . . 
Repair shops . ■ ■ 



Total . 



.144.600! 



5,998 



194.900 



291,250 



g 



<,<? 



- 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— COLUMBIA COUNTY.— (Continued) . 



i 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval 


Stores 




Ginneries and Products 


81 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


,b 

m go 
.a « 

O Q - 

zo5 


* 
& 

3 
> 


Sgg 1 

sl 3 

IS*,, 




z 


a 
o 

"3 
a 


■ 

3 

"3 

> 


03 

a 


1«. 

>•• 


> 


2 


NllVill HtOI'PK 


15,001) 


| 20,000 


700 


| 6,000 










6 












9 


( I i*i *•;( mills 


















1 
1 
1 






















































V 


3 












205 


75,000 1 2531 


368,1)70 


3 
4 

1 
4 
2 
7 
2 




• 
















34,590 


20,000 


60,630 

30,000 


20,080 
3,000 



















































































£ 



Machine shop . . . 

Cigar factory 

Tire and battery. 

Vulcanizing 

Broom factory . . 
Repair shops 



Total 



49.590 



I 40,1)00 1 100,3:50 



| 29,080 



21)5 $ 75,000 



253 



| 368,970 



S? 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— CALHOUN COUNTY. 



V 



— so 

If 

01 

|j 

n 8 
z 



11 

2 
1 
4 
2 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



Naval stores 

Saw mills 

Cotton giii 

Grist Quills 

Blacksmith shops 

Totals 



322 

Ilia 

> 



M 



-* a 



09 !5 -^ 

— 3 M.oJ 

a) o. 
O 



££ 



727,800 

304,000| 

3,000 

2,950 

600 






« 



| 1.038,350 



B 

«-■ M 

or 



CO en 
tP m 

ill 

H 



• 298| 

150 1 

3 

6 

4 



461 



203,550 

57,155 

1,250 

1,200 

1,200 



& 



264,355 



MANUFACTURING.KEPORT— CALHOUN COUNTY.— (Continued). 



11 
2 
1 
4 
2 



NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Men 16 Years 
and Over 



Naval stores 

Saw mills 

Cotton gin 

Grist 'mills ..',.. 
Blacksmith shops 

Totals 



I 

a 

3 

z 

o 

2 



298 

150 

3 

>6 

u 



•a 
III 



203,550 

57,155 

1,250 

1,200 

1,200 



Women 16 Years 
and Over 



a 

a 

E 

3 

z 

s> 

M 
« 
E 



4gl J 264,355| 



1" 

|s| 
IK 

fog 
E- 



Children Under 
16 Years 



I 

9 

z 



< 



■a a 
2 Pa 

a » u 

o DE- 
E- 



'S i, ts 

s a | 

Q J) ~" 

? - ° 



«■= 



409 

177 

3 

6 

4 



699 



*££ 

o> a a 
g B. 2 

rt a -. 



258 
143 c* 

3 

4 

2 



410 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— CALHOUN COUNTY.— (Continued). 



Jt 

9 .,„ 


NAME OP 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Tobacco Manufactories 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 




Character of Product 


Cost of Production 
and Material Used 
(including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 
Fuel) 


Value of Work (in- 
cluding Custom 
Work and Repair- 
ing) 


i s 
II 

II 

2; 


m 

1 

O 
O 

Z 


1 

r/. 


(0 

a 

u 

a 
B 

O 



2 


9 
73 
> 


11 






| 




• -... 


f 


* 

115,000 


f, 












00,538 


1 












4 












1,325 
200 


4 200 


2 












1,850 














* 92,003 


9 121,050 



CO 
CO 



• 


MANUFACTURING REPORT— CALHOUN COUNTY.— (Continued). 






NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


— bo 
a a 

15 


Turpentine 


Wo»in 


No. Balea Upland 
Cotton Ginned at 
this Gin this Year 


1 

3 

"5 
> 


No. Bales Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Year 




» o 

W o. 
• 

sii 

z 


a 
o 

O 


9 
1 


"3 

E 

0) 

CD 


■ 
> 


\ a, 

9 


11 

2 




192,551) #281,468 


12,721 


213,325 








f ...... 












1 












176 


22,000 






4 














2 




















*• 




192,550 


(281,465 


12 4 721 


*21 3,325 


17fi 


$ 22,000 




1 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— DESOTO COUNTY. 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 







a 



21 
5 
5J 
3 
5 
7 

16 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 

lit 



Blacksmith shops 

Bakeries 

Boatbuilding plants 

Bicycle shops 

Blue print shops 

Bottling works. . . : 

Cross tie Mfgs 

Coffee roaster 

Chair Mfgs 

Crate Mfgs 

Cigar Mfgs 

Candy Mfg 

Concrete Mfg 

Dressmaking establishments 



4,300 

2,600 

12,500 

2,000 

1,200 

40,000 

11,600 

200 

400 

633,000 

2,600 

100 

33,500 

2,750 



11 

10 

13 

5 

5 

27 

97 

1 

2 

365 

11 

1 

11 

22 



9,800 

6,500 

19,700 

2,000 

i,260 

24,000 

92,000 

300 

1,200 

350,000 

9,000 

400 

11,000 

7,950 



1 

6 

1 

6 
43 
18 
80 

4 
15 
14 

4 
29 

9 

50 

22 

250 

17 

5 



Electric Co 

Fishing industries 

Furniture repair shop 

Grist mills 

Garages 

Hat repair shops 

Irrigation plants 

Ice Mfgs 

Millineries 

Naval stores 

Photograph galleries . 

Packing houses 

Printing plants 

Repair shops 

Saw mills 

Syrup mills 

Tailor shops 

Vulcanizing 

Totals 



7,G00 

147,000 

400 

4,700 

57,448 

100 

41,500 

157,000 

- 5,650 

220,300 

2,350 

185,500 

66,500 

48,850 

1,183,700 

43,730 

44,350 

. 2,800 



$ 2,966.288 



59 

99 

1 

12 

148 

1 

83 

56 

19 

252 

4 

541 

40 

99 1 

785 

493 

17 

6 



19,800 

109,500 

400 

2,400 

158,000 

150 

9,100 

6,900 

8,800 

288,400 

2,400 

502,000 

30,340 

73,800 

789,500 ** 

27,595 

7,000 

7,000 



*• 



3,246jf 2,640,585 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— DESOTO COUNTY.— {Continued) . 



a no 

11 

li 



NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



I 



Men 16 Years 
and Over 



o 

a 



bo 

CO 
u 
V 



-3 

a a 
» ?>• 

HI 



Women 16 Years 
and Over 



a 

3 

z 

s 

a) 

> 



21 

«,? 

not* 

Is 

Ofr- 



Children Under 
16 Years 



e 

a 

a 

a 
Z 
« 

M 

a 

u 
9> 

S» 
■< 



■a a 

lis 

<J ■ 

o oh 



» 3 £ 

asa 



Hi: 

0) 3 3 



li 



21 
5 
5 
3 
5 
7 

16 
1 
2 

3 

3 
1 

2 
1!) 



Blacksmith 
Bakeries . 
Boat building 
Bicycle shops . 
Blue print . . . 
Bottling works 
Cross tie Mfgs. 
Coffee roaster . 
Chair Mfgs. . . 
Crate Mfgs. .. 
Cigar Mfgs. . . . 
Candy Mfg. .. 
Concrete Mfg. . 
Dressmaking . 



shops 



11 

10 

17 

5 

5 

26 

W 

1 

2 

310 

9 

1 

11 



9,800 

6,660 

18,700 

2,000 

1,250 

24,000 

07,000 

300 

1,200 

307,000 

9,000 

400 

11,000 



53 
4 



22 



34,000 
2,600 



7,050 



22 
15 
21 

6 
10 
29 
97 

2 

2 

380 

11 

2 
12 
41 



11 

11 



3 

5 

1!) 

40' 

1 

2 

306 

7 

1 

5 

10 



£ 



1 




59 

99 

1 

12 

148 


19,550 

109,500 

400 

2,300 

157,000 










131 

63 

2 

20 

148 

2 

170 

59 

32 

288 

8 

601 

45 

150 

912 

3fi0 

31 

8 


77 


6 


Fishing industries 

Furniture repair shop. . 
Grist mills 










35 


1 










1 


6 










6 


43 










90 


18 




1 


150 








1 


80 




74 
50 


10,195 
70,000 


83 


4 










44 


15 




19 


8,800 




• •• 


15 

174 


14 


Naval stores 


2=55 
4 

407 

39 

98 

785 

4!i:: 

17 

G 


211,000 

2,200 

548,000 

29,500 

73,800 

789,500 

27,595 

7,300 

7.000 


4 


Photograph galleries . . 


• 








4 


29 
9 


53 
4 


21,000 
2,000 






359 

28 


50 




67 


22 












594 


250 












260 


17 












17 


5 












3 






* 2,552,990 158 


f 70,500| 






2,806 



*- 

60 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— DESOTO COUNTY.— (Continued) . 



a 



21 
5 
5 

3 
5 
7 
16 
1 
2 

3 
3 

1 

2 

l«l 



NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



shops 



Blacksmith 
Bakeries . 
Boatbuilding . . 
Bicycle shops . 
Blue print .... 
Bottling works 
Cross tie Mfgs. 
Coffee roaster . 
Chair Mfgs. .. 
Crate Mfgs. . . . 
Cigar Mfgs. . . : 
Can.lv Mfgs. .. 
Concrete Mfg. . 
Hi ess making . 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



a 
u 

5 
I 



200,000 



> 



111,000 



u 
d 



81. 



> 



Coat of Material and 
Value of Products 



o a o a 
3 n~ o! 

2|«g 



a a 
a 3 



"OCO 



"•Soil 



600 

1,300 

2,900 

180 

* 175 

.'{,550 

3,000 

50 

80 

80,000 



40 

1.150 

930 



* — > a 



4,300 

6,300 

25,400 

1,700 

050 

57.000 

19,000 

500 

750 

950.000 



500 
8,000 
6.450 



*>• 






1 

6 

1 

6 
43 
18 
80 

4 
15 
14 

4 
29 

9 

50 

22 

250 

17 

5 



Electric Co 

Fishing industries 

Furniture repair shop. . 

Grist- mills 

Garages 

Hat repair shops 

Irrigation plants 

Ice Mfgs 

Millineries 

Naval stores '. . . . 

Photograph galleries .~. 

Packing houses 

Printing shops 

Repair shops 

Saw mills 

Syrup mills 

Tailoring shops 

Vulcanizing 



12,300 

20,900 

50 

1,375 

17,000 

50 

4,480 

9,700 

4,300 



850 

05,900 

10,600 

8,033 

100,900 

14,175 

805 

000 



80,900 

198,600 

600 

8,400 

169,400 - 

200 

54,500 

210,000 

17,800 



.,600 

455,100 

80,000 

94,000 

1,447,000 

69,270 

8,750 

2,600 



v> 



Totals. 



20,000 



10.000 



| 366,035 f 3,979,570 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— DESOTO COUNTY.— (Continued). 



if 

■ 

la 



name: of business. 

manufacture, 

or product 



I 



Naval Stores 



Turpentine Rosin 



a 

! 



4 
> 



a 



B 
I 

a 

:- 



Ginneries and Products 



D a 
- a 

85 

15; 



a> 

3 
1 




3 



21 
5 
5 
3 
5 
7 

16 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 

19 



Blacksmithing 

Bakeries 

Boat building . 
Bicycle shops . 
Bine print 
Bottling works 
Cross tie Mfgs. 
Coffee roaster . 
Chair Mfgs. . . . 
Crate Mfge. . . - 
Cigar Mfgs. . . . 
Candy Mfg. . . . 
Concrete Mfg. . 
Dun making . . . 






1 

6 

1 

6 

43 

18 

80 

4 

15 

14 

4 

29 

!) 

50 

22 

250 

17 



Electric Co. 

Fishing Industries 

Furniture repair shops. 

Grist mills 

Garages 

Hat repair shops 

Irrigation plants ...... 

Ice Mfgs 

Millineries 

Naval stores 

Photography 

Packing houses 

Printing 

Repair shops 

Saw mills 

Syrup mills 

Tailoring 

Vulcanizing 



560,000 



Totals 560,000 



852,000 2,995 
•■•/■•• 



$825,000 



2.995 



$149,000 



|149,000| 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— DUVAL, COUNTY. 



A 


- 


ass" 


• 




jj 




•-'"S o 






=5 U 




3 S~ 




J. 


x> a 




apital Invested 
eluding Lands, B 
ings, Improvem 
Machinery. Cash 




H 


If 

6 


NAME OF BUSINESS. MANUFACTURE, 




O " 

|| 

< » s 

- £?£ 
S>5 


11 

SB 


OR PRODUCT 


3 M 

■I 

M Si 




O 


•< 


H 



1 

49 

19 

10 

17 

11 

2 

1 



1 

3 

2 

1 

21 



Adding Machine Repairing C08. 

Automobile Repair Cos 

BakerieH 

Bottling Works 

Bicycle Repair Works 

Blacksmiths 

Bag factories 

Broom Factory 

Concrete Stone and Tile Co. . . . 

Chemical Mfg. Co 

Candy Mfg. Co 

Cabinet Maker Shops 

Cracker Mfg. Works. . . , 

Cigar Mfg. Cos 



1,750 

128,700 

309,100 

339,500 

15,600 

4,350 

17,000 

10,000 

54,500 

25.000 

40,000 

13,000 

140,000 

347,900 



5 


* 7,600 


223 


357,350 


230 


269,581 


94 


125.460 


25 


24,550 


16 


17,608 


28 


22,800 


6 


7,000 


69 


75,860 


10 


14,(MMI 


29 


23.100 


23 


40,600 


95 


78,000 


512 


677,6S0 



06 



49 
1 
6 
2 
6 
2 
5 
4 

10 
2 

10 

17 
7 
8 
5 

20 
3 
1 
I 

25 
7 
4 
8 

41 
4 



Dyeing Cos 

Electric Mfg. Co ' 

Fertilizer Mfg. Cos 

Glass Mfg. Cos 

Has Mfg. Cos 

Harness Mfg. Cos ; 

Ice Mfg. Cos 

Ice Cream Mfg. Co 

Jewelry Mfg. Cos 

Locksmiths 

Laundries and Renovators 

MAphine Shops 

Mattress Mfg. Cos 

Millinery Mfg. Cos 

Optical Cos 

Printing Cos 

Preserving Cos 

Perfumery Co 

Paper Box Mfg. Co 

Plumbing Co 

Rug and Carpet Mending Co I- 

Sheet Metal Mfg. Cos , 

Saw mills .• 

Shoe Factories 

Typewriter Repairing <"os 



40,850 

2,000 

2,555,51!) 

15,000 

25,900 

4,500 

.'07,393 

738,000 

10.800 

2,300 

:!88,200 

346,250 

47,000 

11,500 

15,000 

077,100 

0,00(1 

1,000 

15,000 

58.000 

6,300 

42,500 

7.275.849 

30,000 

3.700 



115 

6 

884 

5 

25 

6 

249 

159 

33 

3 

365 

433 

49 

41 

8 

246 

6 

4 

20 

97 

HI 

37 1 

13641 

73| 

91 



95,000 

12,600 

;,0S3,830 

7,100 

29/J6S 

9,200 

167,040 

184.200 

63,::0.i 

6,250 

295,49-1 

618,990 

38,150 

43,325 

11,700 

399,348 

5,000 

3,500 

18.000 

130.S70 

10,250 

52,950 

1,397,288 

90,550 

11,000 



es 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— DUVAL COUNTY.— (Continued). 






S3 
p ° 



£ 



1 

35 
1 
l 

4 

1 

1G 
1 
1 
4 
1 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



Trunk Factory 

Tailors 

T<jwel Mfg. Co 

Tent and Awuing Co.' 

Turpentine Mfg. Cos 

Umbrella Mfg. Co 

Vulcanizing Cos 

Vinegar Mfg. Co 

Wood Product Co .... 

Wagon and Carriage Mfg Cos 

Wall Paper Co 

Totals 



£2 ~ 
-3g. 



"E-g 

-S3 



• SB . 

am 

"S-S -2 

"■° as 

O 



500 

77,000 

5,000 

5,600 

85,000 

1,500 

19,500 

13,000 

150,000 

38,500 

15,000 



u 

4> a 

is 

be V 

a m 



1 
139 

6 

10 

127 

2 
88 
18 
150 
73 
38 



f i2,449,2«i i 6,210 f 7.,i69,09<i 



! 

" «. " 

< C m 

- S?=* 

ol> o, 
H 



1,200 

162,800 

4,900 

9,800 

80,038 

1,500 

34.200 

16,100 

190,000 

100,150 

40,700 





MANUFACTURING REPORT— 


nu VAT. 


COUNTY 


— (Continued) . 






•5 

=3 Ml 


NAME OP BUSINESS, 
MANUFACTURE, 

• 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year In Industry 


•o'C to 

gas 


11 

u m 

|i 

z 


u 
9 

a 

a 

a 
Z 

• 

u 

2 
■ 

5 


"3 
8 1 5 

a »^ 

o oH 
H 


Gi 

9 

A 

a 

s 
Z 

o 
B 

a 

b 

V 

(- 


*./? 1 

Itl 

8 ST 
-. ►» a> 

Sttfl 

o of- 


9 
a 

a 

s 
Z 

i 

E 

6 

\ 


•a a 
H 


aa.s 

1 q .3 


1 


Adding Machine Repair- 


5 

223 

198 

94 

25 

16 



6 

69 
8 
14 
22 
47 


?! 7,600 

357,350 

243,349 

125,460 

24,550 

17.608 

6,800 

7,000 

75.861) 
12,000 
17,600 
39,400 
42,000 




$ 




1 


5 

263 

236 

119 

25 

16 

32 

7 

95 
12 

33 
29 

100 


5 


4!» 


Automobile Repair Cos. 








173 


19 


.{2 


26,332 






220 


10 


Bicycle Repair Works.. 






82 


17 










22 


11 










16 


• 2 
1 


Broom Factory 

Concrete Stone and Tile 
Co. 


22 


16,000 






24 
5 


8 










55 


1 
3 
2 
1 


Chemical Mfg. Co 

Candy Mfg. Coh 

Cabinet Maker Shops. . 
Cracker Mfg. Works... 


2 

15 

1 

48 


2,000 
5,500 

1.200 
21.000 






8 
23 
17 
70 



Ol 



MANUFACTURING REPOBT— DUVAL COUNTY.- -i Continued). 



it 

■ 


NAME OF BUSINES8, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


"Children Under 
16 Years 


S i, h 

SB'S 

£.5 5 
o a> — 

Z H ,. 

8 &P" 

III 


Leas 
Any 
Yea 


o« 

ga 
z 


E* 
B 

a 

g 

s 
Z 


u> 
a 

E 
9 

* 
< 


■a 
S 2 fl 

las 

■a S 

o oH 
H 


g 

z 

V 

be 
2 
6 
a 

< 


Is 

O OH 


h 

V 

o 

a 
1 

V 
M 

a 

07 

S» 


•a c 

lis 

o o H 


p 3 o 

CCS 

d Na 

1 D 03 
•< 31) £ 


21 


Cigar Mfg. Cos 


112 


70 
30 


54,550 
•_'.i.;;i_*ci 






579 

124 

8 


457 


49 


79 

6 

833 

5 

11 

6 

249 

134 

33 

3 

so 
230 
• 21 


71,746 

12,000 

1,033,243 

7,100 

15.800 

9,200 

107.040 

159,500 

63,300 

6,250 

128.604 
816,190 

23,650 






95 


1 


Fertilizer Mfg. Cos 

Glass Mfg. Cos 

Hat Mfg. Cos 


(i 


& 


51 


50,886 






900 S( 10 


2 






6 

32 

6 

262 

170 

44 

3 

402 
495 

55 


4 


6 


14 


13,508 






20 


2 








i; 


5 










208 


4 


Ice Cream Mfg. Cos 


26 


24,700 






no 


10 






29 













3 


10 


Laundries and Renova- 


284 
3 

28 


186,600 

2,800 

14.5(1(1 






310 


17 


Mattress Mfg. Cos 






864 


7 






35 



to 



8 
5 

20 
3 
1 

1 
25 

7 

4 
8 

41 
4 
1 

35 
1 
1 
4 
1 

16 
1 
1 
4 

1 



Millinery Mfg. Cos 

Optical Cos 

Printing Cos 

1'resBing Cos 

Perfumery Co 

Paper Box Mfg. Co 

Plumbing Cos 

Rug and Carpet Meml- 

Cos. 

Sheet Metal Mfg. Cos.. 

Saw mills 

Shoe factories 

Typewriter Repair'g Co 

Trunk factory 

Tailors 

Towel Mfg. Co 

Tent and Awning Co.. 
Turpentine Mfg. Cos. . . 
Umbrella Mfg. Co..... 

Vulcanizing Cos 

Vinegar Mfg. Co 

Wood Product Co 

Wagon and Carriage 

Mfg. Cos 

Wall Paper Cos. 



7 

208 

2 

B 

m 

4 
95 

8 
87 

1,284 
78 

it 
1 

120 
3 
6 

127 



33 

11 

140 

73 
38 



18,800 
866,719 

2,000 

1,800 

0,000 

125,810 

7,700 

52.050 

1,331,288 

90,660 

11. ' 

4,200 

148,000 

3,000 

6.800 

80,038 



34,200 

10,000 

189,000 

100.1 50 1 
40,7001 



41 
1 

43 
4 

o 

16 
2 



80 



18 
3 
4 



43,325 

' 900 

166,021 

3,000 

1,700 

12,000 

1,860 

2,550 



66,000 



14.860 
1,900 
3,000 



1,500 



B B00 

1,0(10 



48 


34 


8| 


8 


262 


231 


7 


4 


5 


3 


20 


18 


113 


81 


14 


8 


29 


20 


1,504 


1,237 


79 


61 


9 


9 


1 


1 


167 


112 


7 


4 


10 


5 


141 


115 


2 





33 


31 


20 


15 


155 


145 


84 


65 


46 


31 


6.822 


5,443 






Totals 



5.150 



6 526.725! 



858 



$ 768.162 



\ 





MANUFA4 TURING REI'ORT- 


DUVAL COUNTY. 


— (Continued). 




3* 


NAME OP 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Tobacco Manufactories 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 


If 

II 

z 


Character of Product 


BlQi 

II >1 

gasl£ 


5 ^~ 

is* 


03 

a 

a 

o 

i 


• 

"3 
> 


9 

V 
0) 

fa 

■ 

M 

5 

d 
2: 




6 
2 












9,084,788 
18,450 
67,980 

17,500 

1,249,158 

554,000 

9,400 
404,350 
742,728 
80,200 
68,160 
251.000 
913,431 


10,261.644 

26,400 

86,021) 

21,600 

1,414,322 

693,000 

112,590 

13,250 

522,630 

867,845 

102,500 

93,800 

39,000 

1,184,885 


6 












2 












5 

4 

10 












2 












10 


Laundries and Renovatories. . 










17 








7 












8 












6 












20 













» 



1 



15.000 
6,500 

25,000 

251,040 

19,100 

88,800 

3,115,628 

148,105 

22,300 

2,000 

322,550 

6,000 

14,630| 

674,597 

849,600 

246,482 

43,650 

31,150 

44,000 

18,000 

153,80(11 

' 25,000 

116.760 

.-)9,3SO 

464.991 



25,000 

8,500 

38,000 

359,173 

26,700 

112,100' 

3,531,961 

213,235 

33,600 

3,000 

m & 

23,300 

895,696 
1,196,933 

339,200 
69,700 
49,340 
54,500 
21,000 

191,480 
* 35,000 

166,100 
72,948 

478.929 



0» 



3 

1 

1 

25 

7 

4 

• 8 

41 

4 

1 

35 

1 

1 

43 

19 

10 

17 

11 

2 

1 

6 

1 

3 

2 

1 



Pressing Cos 

Perfumery Cos .* 

Paper Box Mfg. Co 

Plumbing Cos 

Bug and Carpet Meuding Co. 

Sheet Metal Mfg. Cos 

•Saw mills 

Shoe factories 

Typewriter Bepairing Cos 

Trunk factory 

Tailors 

Towel, Mfg. Co 

Adding Machine Bepairing Co. 

Automobile Repair Cos 

Bakeries 

Bottling Works 

Bicycle Bepair Works 

Blacksmiths 

Bag Factories 

Broom Factory 

Concrete Stone and Tile Cos.. 

Chemical Mfg. Co 

Candy Mfg. Cos 

Cabinet Maker Shops 

Cracker Mfg. Works 



MA N [JFAOTURIM i KEPORT— DUVAL COUNTY.— (Continued). 



NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



d 
Z 



0) 

3 

■a 
> 



a 

a. 

5 
d' 

2 



01 

> 



Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 



o £ o a 
3 2- a 

"PS m 

•a a * a 

« Q Q 

«-.» "CM 



I 






■2-1 

I 3 



21 

49 

1 

1 

4 

1 

16 

' 1 

1 

4 

1 



Cigar Mfg. Cos 

I >yeing Cos 

Electric Mfg. Co..... 

Tent and Awning Co 

Turpentine Mfg. Cos 

Umbrella Mfg. Co 

Vulcanizing Cos 

Vinegar Mfg. Co 

Wood Product Co 

Wagon and Carriage Mfg. Cos 
Wall Paper Co 



21,452,513 



1,832,446 



137,562 
18,600 

18.800 



3.000 

65.300 

27,000 

380,000 

193,730 

70.850 



207,290 
24,^ 
26,00(r 



4,500 

91,540 

44.60(1 

400,000 

237,996 

91.500 



CJI 

OS 



Totals 21,452,513 



* 1,832,4461 



$20,999,655 |f 15.684.157 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— DUVAL COUNTY.— (Continued). 



a 

■2 K„ 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


a a 

2r 


Turpentine 


"o«in 


1-1 

<dO _ 
3 -J 

03 gO 

153 


4.' 
3 

"5 
> 


No. Bales Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Year 




as 

1! 

z 


m 

a 



"5 

a 


. o 

3 

"3 

> 


■ 
"3 

ft 

ft 

n 



3 

> 


(B 
3 

> 




Naval SiorcH 


48,275 


* 72.4];} 


2,880 


| 88,480 




* 


1 1 



25 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— FRANKLIN COUNTY. 



5* 

i! 



la 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



£23 

Hi* 






■a" 



- .a 
_ t; b u 



6 



I 

M ft. 



D 

B 
a 
55 

« 
a 

< 



17 
14 



Fish and opster industries. 

Naval stores 

Ice plants 

Saws mills 

Printing 

Lumber and shingles 

Marine Wsiys 



10 Shops 



Ship repairing . . . 
Cigar manufactory 
Bakeries 



145,000 

134,000 

50,000 

5,000 

5,000 

340,000 

8,500 

76,000 

45,000 

500 

1,000 



606! 

510 

16 

2 

4 

245 

25 

22 

7 

2 

o 



s 



I X10.000 



1.441 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— FRANKLIN COUNTY.— (Continued). 



la 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


Least No. Employed at 
Any One Time During 
Year In This Industry 


If 

%m 

14 

11 

z 


If 

H 

a 

9 

z 

o 

| 
c 

V 

> 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Men 


h 

B 

A 
Z 

> 
< 


■a 
Ig 

Is 

oh 


u 

i 

i 

■ 

CO 

E 
■ 
> 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Children 


17 


FiBli and oyster indns- 


546 

460 

16 

2 

2 

245 

25 

22 

7 

2 

2 




60 


6 






690 

522 

18 

2 

2 

295 

30 

22 

8 

2 

2 


109 

350 

15 

2 


14 


































] 


t'rinting 


■ 










2 




Lumber and shingles . . 












121 














4 


10 


Shops 












22 


4 














7 


1 












2 
















2 








6| 


1 1.593 


686 



en 






MANUFACTURING REPORT— FRANKLIN COUNTX— (Continued). 



•2 « 


NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Tobacco Manufactories 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 


11 


Character of Product 


Cost of Production 
and Material Used 
(including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 
Fuel) 


k Si 
Co | 


SI 

11 

fi 


E 
I 

6 


1 


s 



£ 

5 
6 
2 


3 
1 


O hi, a 


17 












I 179,600 


$ 243,00(1 


14 
























15,000 

- 3,500 

3,500 

300,000 

8,500 

65.800 

5,100 

1,500 

1,500 


23,000 

4,500 


























4.500 














400.000 














11,500 

80,000 

7,800 

2,500 


10 












4 












1 
























2.500 
















Total 

* 


1 






779.30(1 



•s 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— FRANKLIN COUNTY.- (Continued). 



i 

r- 



S3 


NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


I 
S bo 

j3 a 
II 

II 

z 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


m cd ra 

1 2 

P> CD 

p §2 

9 ™ - 

ago 

. s » 

Z8* 


m 

•a 

> 


No. Bales Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Year 




CO 

1 
o 

"3 

o 


9 

3 

I 


CO 

n 


• 

s 


CD 

S 

i 


17|Fish and oyster industries 
1 1 N;i\ nl stores 


190,000 


|190,000 


11,850 


|166,»00 










10 
4 
1 






















Total lion mini lonnnnl 11.8501 105.900 


1 1 








» 


i 









MANUFACTURING REPORT— HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY. 



=3 M 

a a 
if 



Is 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 




- Sf * 
a? a 



21 
13 
16 



140 
10 
17 
42 
8 
55 
25 

104 



Bakeries 

Bicycle and motorcycle shops 

Blacksmith shops 

Bottling works 

Box factories 

Candy factories 

Cigar factories 

Coffee mills 

Coal homers 

Contractors 

Cross tie mfgs 

Drug manufactories 

Furniture repairs 

Garage repairs 



111.200 

19,000 

21,750 

159.000 

210,200 

18,600 

8,923,960 

57,000 

4,325 

306,300 

7,020 

88,250 

45,280 

261,070 



130 
30 
41 
64 

633 

1-' 

14.049 

25 

52 

622 
54 
85 
35 

315 



176,882 
85,828 

60,932 

03,544 
(500,000 

14,970 
17,436,032 

34,320 

49,900 
875,134 

45,760 
134.750 

37,778 
469,474 



1-3 



17 

10 

12 

3 

5 

6 

1 

, 1 

1 

4 

5 

12 

8 

25 

12 

6 

12 

49 

75 

69 

4 

6 

5 

9 

12 



Turpentine stills 

Saw mills 

(3rist mills 

Tlaning mills 

Ginneries 

Repair shops 

Electric shop and plant 

Bottling works 

Shingle mill 

Millinery stores 

I hi mess makers 

Ice cream factories 

Ice factories 

Jewelers 'and repair shops 

Laundries 

Macaroni factories 

Machine and iron works 

Meat markets — niffj. department 

Milliners and dress makers 

Miscellaneous manufacturing . . . 

Naval stores 

Novelty works 

Opticinns 

Photo print works 

Plumbers 



122,500 


342 


97,700 


13,000 


89 


24.350 


4,440 


23 


2,430 


7,100 


95 


47,000 


9,300 


26 


2,880, 


2,350 


8 


4,530 


6,000 


2 


3,000 


1,000 


3 


1,500 


1,500 


8 


1,500 


3,600 


4 


1,950 


8,100 


5 


7,280 


29,800 


41 


46,164 


490,000 


160 


192,768 


22,700 


37 


46,412 


71,250 


224 


180,741 


25,500 


30 


26,510 


206,600 


, 123 


196,874 


15,350 


53 


58.672 


59,772 


127 


123,470 


4,279,600 


- 581 


720,700 


47,000 


115 


' 78,00.) 


57,500 


32 


51,896 


8,500 


9 


14.040 


6.(500 


24 


30.732 


30.200 


62 


104.350 



8 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY— (Continued). 



ii 

a £ 

« 

is 
r 



NAME OF BUSINESS. MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



£25 

ffl a3 

a> en 



£ 



S3 



s° 



J .2 

t'V CO V 

. 3 M d 
o 



3s 



1° 

w - 8 

<Sg 

HI 



Rubber tire works 

Haw mills 

Shipbuilding and marine ways. 

Shoe makers 

Tailors and pressing clubs 

Wood vards 



5,500 

1,607,200 

580,000 

32.t;2.-) 

58,175 
32,850 
83,600 



11 

cm 

1,057 

92 

106 

93 

80 



14,040 
697,412 
327,392 

78,704 
197.900 

79,224 
113,889 



£ 



Total || 20,520.984 



21.462|| 23,422,488 



MANUFACTURING*REPORT— HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY— {Continued). 



NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Men 16 Years 
and Over 



o 

a 

a 
Z 
<o 

M 

a 

< 



i 2 - 

3 52 
E-i 



Women 16 Years 
and Over 



& 

S 

3 

z 

i 

© 

5 



9 _ 

■3 a 

ifti 

a*l 

E- 



Children Under 
16 Years 



0) 

X) 

a 

3 

z 

> 



— c 
"3E 

2 9 o 

5 «> 

5: to 
o of 



1 



is; 

BBS- 

131 



y to >■ 

« q t, 
« 3 3 

Si 



* ^ £ 



21 

13 

16 

5 

6 

5 

140 

10 

17 

42 

8 

55 

25 

104 



Bakeries 

Bicycles, motor cycles . . 



100 
29 



Blacksmith slioj* | 40 

Bottling works 

Box factories 

Candy factories 

Cigar factories 

Coffee mills 

Coal burners 

Contractors 

Cross tie mfgs 

Drug manufactories . . . 
Furniture rejKiirs ...... 

Oarage repairs | 300 




! 149.582 

34,892 

39,532 

59,176 

294,424 

9,256 

12,829,956 

84,820 

49,900 

872,170 

45,760 

134.7.-)i; 

:!<;.7:ts 

457,0X1 » 



24 

1 

1 

10 

320 

5 

3,880 



f 27,30(1 

936 

1,400 

■1.30S 

303,576 

5,720 

4,000,070 



2.964 



1.040 
11,794 



130 
30 
41 

64 

033 

12 

11.649 

25 

52 

622 

54 

85 

35 

816 



130 
30 
41 
64 

633 

12 

14,6*9 

26 

52 

022 
54 
85 
35 

818 






MA NUFACTURING REPOKT— HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY— {Continued-) . 



NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Men 16 Years 
and Over 



a 
B 

3 



> 



iil 

S si 

— P* 01 



"Women 16 Years 
and Over 



XI 

a 

3 

z 

60 

s 

5 



2 B 

2 « k 
s Sf 
<!S 8 

— I> 41 

*j *- p? 
o oh 
H 



Chlldren Under 
16 Years 



3 

z 

o 

60 
a 
» 



■a 2 

fi 60 U 



I 



o oH 



■a iL >. 

sis 



s"9& 

Q> 3 3 
>|Q « 

o" o 

S 9.2 

0) >» C5 

I a 9 

vo- 



lt 

12 

8 

25 

12 

6 

13 

49 

75 

69 

4 

6 

5 

9 



Harness makers 

Ice cream factories... 

Ice factories 

Jeweler and repair shops 

Laundries r 

Macarouni factories ... 
Machine and iron works 

Meat markets — mfg 

Milliners, dress makers. 

Miscellaneous mfg 

Naval stores 

Novelty works 

Opticians 

Photo print works 



5 

33 

159 

34 

90 

30 

122 

53 

2 

533 

115 

32 

9 

16 



7,280 
36,700 

191,520 
42,772 
81.640 
26;516 

195.310 

58,672 

2,240 

077.014 
78,000 
51,896 
14,040 
20,696 



8 

1 

3 

134 



125 

48 



9,464 

1,248 

3,640 

99,101 



1,560 



121,230 
43,056 



10,036 



5 
41 

160 

37 
224 

30 
123 

53 
127 
581 
115 

32 
9 

24 



5 

41 
160 

37 
224 

30 
123 

53 
127 
581 
115 

32 
9 

24 



(33 

CI 



12 




59 
60 
11 

691 

1,948 

86 

141 
73 


99,562 

86,389 

14,040 

694,292 

313,144 

. 72,464 

168.216 

70,072 


3 
19 


4,786 
27,040 






62 
80 
11 

693 

1,957 

92 

166 
93 


62 


15 
5 


Printers, book binders-.. 


1 


260 


80 
11 


19 


o 
9 
6 
25 
1 


3,120 
14,248 

6,240 

29,684 

936 






693 


6 


Bhipbldre, marine ways 






1,957 
92 


50 






71 

18 


Tailors and press, clubs 


19 


8,216 


166 
93 










Total 


10,780 


$18,071,447 


4,050 1*5.340,503 


20 


s s.470 


21.462 


21,462 



§ 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY— (Continued). 



— M 
•o a 

ll 

Is 

IS 



NAME OP 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



O 
o 

Z 



o 

B 

"3 
> 



OS 

o 

I 



a. 
P 

"5 
> 



Coat of Material and 
Value of ProductB 



o <» o a 

= £=" 

a S 8 

0. 8 a n 

oS a „^ 



•6 Si 
•*" & 

o m" 

§£-g~ 

•3 P.? M 



21 

13 

16 

5 

6 

5 

140 

10 

17 

42 

8 

55 

25 

104 



Bakeries \ . . . . 

Bicycles and motorcycles 

Blacksmith shops 

Bottling works 

Box factories 

Candy factories 

Cigar factories 

Coffee mills 

Coal burners 

Contractors 

Cross tie mfgs 

Drug manufactories 

Furniture repairs 

Garage repairs 



517,653,986|P 34,148,749 



¥ 331,472 

00,570 

111,790 

117,7(10 

489,500 

72,320 



75,135 

68,200 
2,045,351) 

61,876 
235,473 

77.706 
1.050,702 



751,600 
182,010 

265,680 

325,800 

1,301,822 

164,120 



175.300 
104.021) 

4,242.265 

98,390 

464,226 

174,790 

2,009,110 



Si 



5 

12 

8 

25 

12 

6 

12 

49 

75 

69 

4 

6 

5 

9 

12 

15 

5 

19 

6 

50 

71 

18 



Harness makers 

Ice cream factories 

Ice factories 

Jeweler and repair shops 

Laundries 

Macarouni factories 

Machine and iron works 

Meat markets— mfg. dept 

Milliners and dress makers... 

Miscellaneous mfg 

Naval stores 

Novelty works 

Opticians ; 

Photo print works 

Plumbers 

Printers and book binders 

Rubber tire works 

Saw mills 

Shipbuilding and marine wks, 

Shoe makers 

Tailors and pressing clubs.. 
Wood yards 



Total . 



.'.*. 



517,668,780 



f 34,1-48.749 



18.060 
179,290 
364,000 

92,480 
276,080 

62,610 

118,900 

109,840 

126,720 

1.500,070 



92, 

34 

47 

184 

175 

35 

1,682 

1.676 

172 

362 

168 



660 

SSI I 
250 
960 
,580 
,400 
,660 
,760 
,810 
,088 
.930 



I 



43,000 
409,600 
8S3.000 
178,170 
468.000 
129,900 
843.0.10 
239.495 
308,960 
4,124,320 



175,000 

63.700 

80,900 

309,200 

318,668 

63.500 

8,898,700 

6.3 43,920 

308.900 

607.620 

288,580 



. 1*12,579,562 * 20,290.380 





MANUFACTURING 


REPORT— JUL 


L.SROROUGH COUNTY 


— (Continued) . 




■ 
•3 M 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


if 


Turpentine 

« * 


Rosin 


Is* 

fill 

CD C 




a 
I 


— ■a b 

CO CO 

"as 


ga 


■ 
1 
o 

"3 

- 


a 

a 
"3 


CO 

i 


a 
•3 
> 


oogS 

111 


"3 
> 


4 


Naval stores 


86,600 


#1(18,125 
82 
28 

33 


450 
'.Kill 
660 

'M0 


73,50(1 




1 . 




6 










5 
















• 9 
















12 






114 078 












15 


Printers and book b'nd'rs 




143 

.28 
2,21G 
4.067 


100 

(11(1 

100 

Mini 












5 












19 



















Shipbldrs, marine ways. 














50 


130 j 582 

245! 050 
119| 4,500 












71 

18 


Tailors and press, clubs.. 




* 73,500 














8(i,500 


$108,1251 4.500!$ 73.50(1 






1 



s 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— HOLMES COUNTY. 



NAME OP BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



3 Auto repair shops. 

3 Blacksmiths 

2 Feed mills 

5 Ginneries 

Grist Mills 

3Naval stores 

8|Saw mills 



311 Totals. 



fig! 

*«! 

a *J o 

..■ = i- 
> 5 o. 

If* 



£ 



h 

m a) 

■° !s 
Sg 

a E 

© - 

bo i> 

< 



18,74!) 

850 

2,9<k) 

5,187 

5,250 

143,111 

411,092 



$ 587,139 



14 

4 

8 

16 

10 

93 

384 



529 



a 

8 o 






"II 5 



9,111 
1,150 
1,325 
1,423 
3,341 
109,10fi 
273,788 



| 399,244 



MANUFACTURING REPOBT— HOLMES COUNTY.— it'onthiitnl). 






NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Men 16 Years 
and Over. 



.O 

a 
z 

a 

Oil 



2 

13 

!*« 

o <o V 

las 

O O fc* 



Women 16 Years 
and Over 



o 

S 
p 

« 
m 

2 

V 



-as 



Children Under 
16 Years 



S 
a 
Z 
a 

M 

2 

V 



T3 B 

"32 
o fc 2 

o oh 



•a t >> 

igfi 
III 



II s 



a> 3 3 

o w a 



Auto repair 
Blacksmiths 
Feed mills . 

Oinneries . . . 



shops. 



Gristjuills . 
Naval stores 
Haw mills . . 



14 

4 

8 

15 

10 

03 

384 



!),1H 

1,150 

1,325 

1,403 

2,341 

109,106 

273,788 



20 



18 

5 

13 

18 

12 

99 

451 



11 

:; 

3 
9 

8 

84 

276 



3 



Totals. 



528 



f 399,224 



20 



616 



394 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— HOLMES COUNTY.— (Continued). 



"u, 


NAME OP 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Tobacco Manufactories 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 


as 


Character of Product 


Cost of Production 
and Material Used 
(including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 
Fuel) 


gel 


a 5 

II 

Z 


o 

. 6 

x 55 


p 

0) 
> 


1 

■*■* 

■ 

a 

■ 

5 
© 

2: 


a 

3 
> 


Value of Wort 
eluding C u s t 
Wort and Re] 
tag) 


3 












1 9,108 

•J,li;-)() 

2,075 
2,400 
1,382 


f 15,039 
3,950 


3 












2 












3,150 


5 














7 












6,426 


3 














8 












348,552 


079,392 














| 366,167 


| 707,957 



-J 

CO 



• 



I 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— HOLMES COUNTY.^ (Continued). 



•3 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


11 

P 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


1-1 
lit 

*- — 

9 a "a 
zoS 


1 
3 
> 


■-. B e 
« o!- 

1 Q- 

OB'S 

z§5 




m 

a 



1 


* 

CO 

i i 


■ 

> 


0) 

a 
I 


3 










• 




* 


• 


3 














2 




















5 












711 


2,541.50 






7 












3 


98,626 


9 22,749 


7,186 


103,563 










8 














Totals 


98,625 


$ 22,749 


7,186 


1103,563 


711 


* 2,541 










MANUFACTURING REPORT— HAMILTON COUNTY. 



3* 

ii 
is 

z 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



-"3 §-« 

HI. 

flai 



as 

9 E 

Z <3 
9 

?i 

I* 









Il 

o l> ft 

E* 



17 
10 
12 
3 
5 
6 
1 
1 
1 
4 



Turpentine stills . 

Saw millB 

Grist mills 

Planing mills . . . 

Ginneries 

Repair shops 

Electric shop and 
Bottling works . . 
Shingle mill 
Millinerv stores . , 



plant 



122,600 

13,000 
4,440 
7,100 
9,300 
2,350 
6,000 
1,000 
1,500 
, 3,600 



342 
8!) 
23 

<):, 
28 
8 
2 
3 
8 
4 



07,701) 
24,350 
2,430 
47,000 
2,880 
4,630 
3,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1.950 



3 



6()| Total i If 170,7!).-! 



600 fi 



1X6.840 






-7^— 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— HAM I LTON COUNTY.— (Continued i . 



S3 
S be 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


OJ 3 3 


si 

a S 


It 

■ 
£ 
B 
a 
Z 
a 

1 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Men 


B 

3 

Z 

CO 

i 

■ 
> 
< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Women 


fa 

9 

B 

9 

Z 

a> 
60 
OS 
B 

S 

► 
< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Children 


2 " 

ft "'" 

to t*. CO 

►J 


17 
10 


S;i\v mills 


326 

65 

. 23 

80 

26 

8 

2 

3 

8 

4 


* 97,700 
24,350 
2,430 
' 47,000 
2,880 
4,530 
3.000 
1,500 
1,500 
1.950 











100 

23 
109 

:<t; 
8 
2 
8 

10 
4 


281 
71 


12 
3 


(Srist in ill ft 










23 


IMiiiiiiiff mills. 










69 


5 


OinnAntM 






5 


120 


19 


6 

1 

! 

4 


r.'cti'iii' sihiiiK 






li 


Electric shop anil plant 
S h i i j " 1 < - mill 










2 










2 










6 


Millinerv stores 










4 






545 


f 186,840 






5|| 120| 707| 485 



0} 




MANUFACTURING REI'ORT— HAMILTON COUNTY.— (Coiithii«;l i. 



NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



o 
55 



3 

■3 

> 



bo 
G 

6 
Z 



3 
73 



Coat of Material and 
Value of Products 



CI -C f-'O 

o ffl o cl 

§!. 1 

= -58 

£ 'C h. ~ 

£ S a a 

-— = 

*- a *o 03 

o o — Si 



_^_ 



^Sl* 



a Bi 
o to° 



17 
111 
12 
3 
5 
6 
1 
1 
1 
4 



Turpentine stills 

Haw mills 

Grist mills 

Planing mills 

Ginneries 

Repair shops 

Kleetric shop and plnnt. 

Bottling works 

Shingle mill 

Millinery stores 



20,750 

0,780 

13,500 



3,200 

2,000 

1,50(1 
5.000 

2.3*0 



33,000 

0.240 

28,500 



7,250 
3,600 

2.500 
0,000 

4. r.50 



-I 



Total 



[9 55.1 10|$ .08,340 





MANUFACTURING REPORT— HAMILTON COUNTY..— (Continued). 






NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 

• 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


J) 

if 

b a 

ga 
z 


Turpentine 


Rosin 




a 

o 

1 


01 

9 

a 
> 


"3 

1 

i 

m 


I 


No. Bales Upland 
Cotton Ginned at 
this Gin this Year 


* 

0) 

3 

1 


No. Bales Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Year 


3 
I 


17 


Turpentine stills 


2:54.400 


1284,400 


12,830 


* 12*880 










10 










12 






- 














3 




















5 
















990 


1317,000 


6 
















1 


Electric shop and plant. . 


















1 




















1 1 


Shingle mill 


















4 






















Total 


234,400* 


$ 12,880 






990 


| 317,000 


— « 




» — -' — 








-4 
CD 



MANUFACTURING REPORT-^JACKKON COUNTY. 



a a 
If 

hi to 

* 3 

II 

z 



14 
1 
8 
7 
1 
2 

16 
2 

15 

16 



72 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE. 
OR PRODUCT 



Saw mills 

Ice factory 

Blacksmith shops 

Cotton gins 

Canning factory 

Shoe shops 

Grist mills 

Bottling works . 

Oarages 

T urpentine 

Total 



" g a . 
S,3fb 



1 



»• 



_ 13 » u 
-r. 3 60 (0 



is 

o> 
■ Si 

If 

4 



560,000 
10,000 

2,775 
17,000 
15,000 

1,200 
24,250 
30,000 
95,500 
22,100 



77T,7!ir, 



284 
9 
11 
31 
20 
4 
26 
16 
51 

273 



Is, 

- IS 

ol* 3 



128,500 

2,000 

6,500 

2,900 

5,000 

3,000 

1Q,600 

12,0110 

54,300 

67,000 



2 



725 f 231,500 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— JACKSON- COUNTY.— {Continued i . 



i 

a nc 

if 

II 

z 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 
MANUFACTURE. 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


8 °3 


a 

1 
■ 

i 

> 

< 




b 

■ 

a 

O 

- Z 

a 
no 

CO 
M 

eg 
< 


Is 

g°< a 
S8| 


fa 
■ 

a 

3 
Z 

R 

do 
1 
u 
P 

t» 
■< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Children 


la» 
3*. 


14 




275 
9 
11 
31 
20 
4 
26 
16 
39 

253 


| 128,500 

2,000 

6,500 

•2,900 

5,000 

3,000 

10,600 

12,000 

54,300 

67,000 




*.. 




1 


784 

9 

11 

I 31 
20 
4 
26 
16 
46 
273 


565 


1 




* 






i 5 


8 




5 


7 








| 


31 


1 












15 


2 










•» 4 


16 










26 


2 












13 


15 


* 








37 


16 












153 


| Totals ; 


684 


| 303;8O0 










1,220 


854 
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MANUFACTURING UEPOBT— JACKSON COUNTY.— {Continued). 



£ 



NAME OP 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



o 

6 
Z 



0) 

3 

CS 

> 



O 
6 
Z 



3 

> 



Cost of Material and 
- Value of Products 



8 a a 

«- £ ■am 



-2 8 

I s " 

• filg 
gl£5 



14 
1 
8 
7 
1 
2 

16 
2 

15 

16 



Saw mills 

Ice factory 

Blacksmith shops 

Cotton gins 

Canning factory . . 

Shoe shops 

Grist mills 

Bathing works . . . 

— Garages 

Turpentine stills . 



* 126,500 
10,000 
4900| 



7,000 

3,500 

11,700 

45,000 

no,:,.™ 
1 52,350 



157.300 
15,000 * 
14,700 



15,000 
1,850, 
28,300 
75,000 ' 
66.400 
266.000 



Totals 



$ 411,500 



639,850 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— JACKSON COUNTY.— (Continued). 



*L 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 




Turpentine 


Rosin 


No. Bales Upland 
Cotton Ginned at 
this Gin this Year 


01 
3 

"3 
> 


x <j a 
— a » 

-!* 

&°£ 

-— *-> n 
D3oO 

ISA 




z 


en 

a 
o 

a 


o 

3 
t 


a 

t 

a 
a 


o 

3 
1 


3 
■ 
> 


14 
1 






1 




1 




1 




1 


8 
7 






• 














1 












3,160 


130,000 





• 


2 












1 


16 




















2 




















15 




















16 




■ 






















$ 






8,160 


$130,000 
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MANUFACTURING REPORT— JEFFERSON COUNTY. 



— no 

t- 0} 

fa 
z 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



1 



£23 

"-■ c t . 

Pll 

60'-' 

•a 5 3 
Iff] 

u 



fa 

0> 00 

5 P 






i 



09 

I 

3 

z 

9 

CO 

09 

> 



10 

1 
1 

1 

20 
li 
1 

81 

2 

1 

3 

880 

7 
1 

1 



Blacksmith shops 

Bottling works 

Cooperage 

Electric Tower Co 

Grits mills 

Gins, cotton 

Ice plant 

Lumber mill, saw 

Planing mills 

Produce Co 

Shingle mills 

Syrup mills 

Turpentine stills 

Tobacco, cigars 

Wagon repairs 

Totals 



2,850 

4,000 

1,000 

25,000 

13,300 

21,000 

5,000 

276,000 

18,000 

10,000 

7,000 

(w,.:t!ir, 

81,000 

4,000 

3,000 



13 
4 
2 
6 

21 

25 

4 

330 

48 
(i 

24 
997 
119 

10 
o 



1(1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

3,000 

3,060 

6,500 

1,500 

208,500 

17,000 

3,000 

9,000 

8,180 

• 72,000 

3,000 

2,000 



8 



410 



537,545 



1,620 



279,340 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— JEFFERSON ( '( >UNTY.— ( Continued I . 



i i, 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Tears 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over . 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


*• M >. 
"Hi 
■d i. « 
y 3 3 


if 

<D 

6* 

11 
§1 

Z 


N 

a 

a 

3 
Z 
g 

i 

> 

< - 


►3 

«§fe 

s 


fa 

<s 

x> 
B 

9 

z 

'• 
3 

b 
■ 


Si 

OH . 


8 

a 

a 

■ Z 

■ 

g 

> 
< 


■o p 
"3 2 

a "1° 

g m 

"3 ® 

o oh 
H 


a s» 

z - 


10 


Blacksmith shops 


13 
4 
2 
6 

21 

25 

4 

339 

48 
6 

24 
907 
119 

10 
2 


$ 10,400 
1,200 
1,200 
3,000 
3,060 
6,500 
1,500 
208,500 

17,000 
3.000 
9,000 
8,180 

72,000 
3,000 
3,000 








• 


24 

6 

4 

10 

21 

34 

5 

347 

62 

10 

48 

1,162 

163 

30 

4 


10 


1 






o 


8 










1 


l 

20 
6 

1 

31 

• 2 

1 
3 


(ivit< mil Is 


4 










21 


( i i I i< r n 1 frlTl 






6 


1,200 


10 


In- lil'Hlt 






- •> 


Kli i i i ,r lc mills 










177 


• 








29 










3 










14 


380 




. 91 


926 


84 
45 


840 
18,000 


523 


7 
1 
1 


TYii»*i ccft pi (ts 


65 






6 


Wagon repairs 










1 




1,620 


| 279,340 


* 91 


926 


135 


f20,040 


1,930 


877 



ss 



■.MANUFACTURING KKPOHT— JKFFKKSON (BOUNTY.— (( •out i nurd). 



Z 

c 

a m 
|j 

■I 

o o. 

i? 



NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



I 






o 

6 

Z 



a 

> 



Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 



o » o a 

gPg m 

3 — — i 
"9 * *s 

Bji 

*. ™ -era 



n B t- 

■£■£• 
I 5 " 



10 

1 

1 
1 

20 
6 
1 

?i 

2 

1 

3 

330 

7 

., 1 
1 



Blacksmith shops . 
Mottling works 

Cooperage 

Electric power Co. 

Grits mills 

Gins, cotton 

Ice plant 

Lumliei' mills, saw. 

Planing mills 

Produce Co 

Shingle mills 

Syrup mills 

Turpentine stills . . 
Tobacco, cigars . . . 
Wagon repairs . . . . 



11,800 

30.000 

2,00fl 

15,000 

10.200 



i.uno.ooo 



10,000 



15,000 

443,000 
88,800 

45.000 

40,000 

137,360 

114,000 

18,000 
4.000 



21,300 
38,000 
1,000 
20,000 
26,200 



v 18,000 

500.000 

60^00 

5.000 

68.0011 

22,280 

U2.000 

24,0<I0 

6,000 



$ 



416 



Totals. 



1,000.000 1!? 10.000 



I 033.16OJI 1,072,180 
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MANUFACTURE, REPORT— JEFFERSON COUNTY— 


Continued). 




a a 
3y 


NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


Turpentine 


Ro«In 


No. Bales Upland 
Cotton Ginned at 
this Gin this Year 


V 

3 

"3 
> 


No. Bales Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Year 




H p. 

J a 


to 

a 

o 




1 

"5 

> 


n 

"3 

& 

,3 


• <B 

3 

"3 
> 


I 
"3 


10 










| 




1 




1 


1 














1 
1 




















20 




















6 












1,080 


1162,000 


15 


f 460 




1 

31 

2 












1 




















3 




















330 




















7 


Turpentine stills 


55,500 


75,700 


3,900 


85,000 










1 
1 






























416 


Totals 


55,500 


* 75,700 


3,000 


1 85,000 


1.080 


1162,000 


15 


| 450 
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MANUFACTURING REPORT— LAKE COUNTY. 



i 

Si 
§1 

z 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



Naval stores 
Blacksmiths 
Gins 



i — — ' 

•fl-2 

{ll 

J .2. 
■a w o 

J Si 



125,000 
1,275 
8,000 



Total : II l«V27r, 



a 5 

w 8. 



an 



33 




16,500 



GO 
-4 



16.60H 





MANUFACTURING 


REPORT- 


-LAKE 


COUNTY 


— (Continued). 






in 


NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


-Sfe-S* 

Oi B | 

u Q u> 


si 

U 71 

§a 
z 


a 

e 

s 
Z 

§ 

■ 

> 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Men 


6 

a 

3 

z 

■ 

• 

u 
> 
< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Women 


u 
B 
o 

a 

3 

z 

B 

DC 

s 

& 

eg 

> 
< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Children 


t No. Employed at 
One Time During 
r in This Industry 




Naval stores 


33 


} 10,500 










40 


26 






































Total 


33 


9 16,600 








| 40 


2(i 



00 
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MANUFACTURING REPORT— LAKE COUNTY.— (Continued). 



m 

11 

u a 
a ° 

II 

Z 


NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Tobacco Manufactories 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 


Character of Product 


Cost of Production 
and Material Used 
(including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 
Fuel) 


So? 


■ 

i 


a 

> 


S 

V 
■•J 
B 

I 

s 

1 


■ 

3 
3 
> 


Value of Work 
eluding C u s t 
Work and Re 
ing) 














■J 










v 











































































MANUFACTURING REPORT— LAKE COUNTY.— (Continued), 



J3 

■ 

iJ 


NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval 


Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


■EI+4 h 

a os a 
* £ 

•Z 13 >• 
» ai 

p! 

155 


Value 


No. Bales Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Year 




■gas 

1 1 

s n 
Z 


■ 
1 

o 

1 


m 

a 

> 


09 

B 

a 
m 


• 
> 


I 

i 






15,550 


| 22,500 


886 




























Gins 








• 
































Total 


15,550 


$ 22.500 


886 
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MANUFACTURING REPORT— LIBERTY COUNTY. 



3« 

a a 
11 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



is. 



•o m aS 

3 -T » (4 

HI. 

•a a .3 

— — C -5 

O 



H 

IS 

» 

a <& 



ill 

ill 



14 
6 
6 

:i 
2 
1 



Naval stores . . . 

Garages 

Saw mills 

Grist mills 

Blacksmith shops 
Coca Cola plant 

G in 

Total 



962,000 

17,000 

2,203,000 

750 

2,000 

3,000 

SOO 



405 

19 

64 

8 

5 
4 
91 



385,050 
13,400 

654,950 
1,150 
4,100 
3,500 
1.100 



tp 



| 3,188,250| 1.082|f 1.003.250 



i . 
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MANUFACTURING RKI'ORT— LIBERTY COUNTY.— (Continued). 



i 

a mi 

xi a 

32 

H D. 

8 

"S* 

|I 
55 


• NAME OF BUSINESS, 
MANUFACTURE. 
OR PRODUCT 

• 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


Least No. Employed at 
AnyOne Time During 
Year in This industry 




| 

a 

3 
55 

01 
DO 
IS 

m 
0> 

► 

4 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Men' 


fa 
01 

a 

a 

3 

55 

01 
60 

a 

0) 
5 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Women 


a 

a 
a 

a 
■ 55 

■ 

N 

9 
E 

B 

► 


Total Amount 
■ of Wages Paid 
These Children 




14 




405 
19 

044 
3 
5 
3 
2 


| 385,050 
13,400 
664,950 
1,150 
4,100 
3,500 
1,100 








417 
21 

885 
3 
5 
4 
2 


342 
1« 

540 
3 
5 
3 
2 


■ 




6 










h-> 


fi 










to 


3 












2, 












1 










lTOin 










1 




1.082 


| 1,003.250 








1.287 


011 





















MANUFACTURING REPORT— LI BERTY COUNTY.— (Continued). 



1 



• I 



l ! 





NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Tobacco Manufactories 


Coat of Material and 


& 


Character of Product 


Value of Products 


22 
if 

it 

u a 

11 

Z 


■ 

. o 



z 


> 


g 

1 
I 

1 


• 
■ 

a 
"3 
> 


Cost of Production 
and Material Used 
(including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 
Fuel) 


Value of Work (In- 
cluding Custom 
Work and Repair- 
ing) 






























f 26,080 

1,100.205 

170 

1,800 

18,000 

900 


1 31,860 














8,087.475 














1.825 














2,500 














23,000 












1,200 






1 1 




* 1,150,155 


? 3J30,160 
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MANUFACTURING REPORT— LI BERTY COUNTY.— (Continued) . 



a 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


£ hn 


Turpentine 


Rosin 




3a 
11 


a ■ « 

So" 
■3 fl 
fflgS 

.S to 

153 


9 

3 

> 


No. Bale* Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Year 


f 


II 

s a 

Z 




"3 
O 


V 

3 
a 

> 


to 

■ 
p 

CO 

X 


<fi 

3 
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Value 






247,250 


$346,300 


1 1,000 


f208,930 






































































































Gin 




















Total 


247.250 


$346300 1 1 Ml 


1208,930 


1 
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MANUFACTURING REPORT— LEK COUNTY. 



NAME OK BU8INESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



/ 

Lumber companies 

Blacksmith shops 

Clam factory 

Marine ways 

Cigar Mfg. Cos 

Total 



CO 

% 
a 
Q 



] 2* 
'If- 

'"•II 

** a 
S .3 



3 



'■oSS 



86,000 

43,085 
25,000 
54,500 
25,500 



■a fc 

II 

v 

<* 8, 



13 

6 

25 

28 
35 



183,085 1 



107| 



a 
I*. 

o> & 



8,5!t»» 

9,640 

13,650 

50,400 

59,623 



CO 



141,9()!> 






MANUFAOTUBIN< 


i KRI'OKT- 


-LEb cottntv.- 


-(Continued). 






i 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


■a St? 

<B a 3 


NAME OF BUSINESS. 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


u 

m 

A 

S 
a 
Z 

0) 

to 

2 
i 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Men 


o 

XI 

a 

3 
Z 

o 

| 

5 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Women 


a 

3 

Z 

■ 
I 

9 

> 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Children 


Least No. Employ 
Any One Time D 
Year in This Ind 


Lumber companies 


13 
6 

15 
34 

11 


f • 8,51(6 

0,640 

9,200 

60,400 

11,096 




1 





* 


15 
16 
50 
50 
107 


11 
7 






10 


4,550 






20 




12 


Olgar Mfg. Cm 


24 


17,027 






7 


Total 


7!) 


| 88,9321 


34|« 


r 


238 


57 
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MANUFACTURING REPORT— LEE COUNTY,— (Continued). 





Tobacco Manufactories 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 




Character of Product 


Cost of Production 
and Material Used 
(including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 
Fuel) 


a Hi 
Co« 


NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


i 



Z 


a 

3 
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9 

a 

a 

0) 

a 

B 

5 
d 


<i> 

3 

"3 
> 


£ = 
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* 12,000 
3,039 


















11,857 
* 20.896 






10.276.920| 587,480 
fl(K276,»20|f 587.48(1 
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MANUFACTURING REPORT— LEON COUNTY. 
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NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 




3« 



25.2 
H 



6 
15 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
9 
8 
325 
1 
25 
5 
1 



Auto repair shops 

Blacksmiths 

Bakeries 

Bicycle shop .... 
Basket factories . . 
Bottling works . . . 

Boiler shop 

Cigar mfg 

Crossties 

Cotton gins 

Cane mills 

Dry cleaning 

Grist millB 

Garages 

Hat factory 



1,760 

2,875 

8,000 

600 

31 

8,000 

2,000 

20,000 

5,500 

27,100 

20,830 

1,000 

10,160 

51,500 

1,000 



10 

17 

13 

1 

3 

8 

2 

5 

31 

27 

1,089 

4 

25 

25 

2 



6,740 
4,500 

18,500 

900 

18 

3,000 

1,500 

6,000 

10,700 
3,023 
3,449 
2,880 
2,072 

21,531 
1,440 



£ 



1 Gun shop 

1 Harness shop 

1 Ice factory 

2 Laundries 

2 Lumber yards 

12 Naval stores 

1 Iron workB 

1 Paint shop 

2 Photographers 

2 Printing 

3 Planing mills 

1 Merchant tailor 

4 Shoe repairing 

15 Saw mills • 

2 Tobacco Packers . . . 

1 General repairing . . 

2 Vulcanizing 

1 Elec, gas and water 

1 Marble works 

7 Wood yards ..*... 

1 Tin simp 

llOil mill 

1 Variety works 



20 

150 

4,160 

4,000 

140,000 

263,800 

30,000 

2,000 

1,500 

58,000 

23,500 

10,000 

2,150 

110,700 

85,000 

50 

2,500 

15,000 

3,000 

2,655 

700 1 

65,000 

5,000 



1 
2 

22 

11 
200 
235 

12 
3 
4 

32 

20 

6 

9 

214 

60 
1 
8 

20 
2 

21 
1| 

35 
6 



120 

950 

19,009 

4,500 

135,000 

125,120 

12,500 

2,310 

2,200 

38,000 

21,800 

18,000 

2,700 

188,300 

17,800 

150 

4,400 

13,000 

1,200 

4,925 

500 

8,400 

5,700 



§ 



470| Total ■••♦' 986,2411 



2,187 f 712,837 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— LICON COUNTY.— (Continued). 
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NAME OP BUSINESS. 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Men 16 Years 
and Over 
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a 
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3 

55 

» 
o 



o oH 



1 



Women 16 Years 
and Over 
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CO nj 

£*a 

is? 



o 



Children Under 
16 Years. 
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a 
z 

u> 
a 

« 
5 



2 a a 

oof- 
H 



s a | 

OS- 1 

? *£ 



"at 

0) 3 3 
O w B 

a.g-3 
z o" 

» •*> re 



Auto repair shops. 

15 Blacksmiths 

3 Bakeries 

1 Bicvcle shop 

3 Basket factories . . 
1 Bottling works . . . 

1 Boiler shop 

1 Cigar nifg. 

9 CrosRties 

8 j Cotton gins ...... 

325 Cane mills 

l|Dr.v cleaning 

25|OTist mills 

5 1 Garage 

l|Hat factory 



10 

17 

10 

1 

3 

8 

2 

2 

31 

27 

362 

4 

25 

24 



6,740 
4,500 

13,728 

900 

18 

3,000 

1,500 

3,000 

10,700 
3.023 
1,673 
2.880 
2,072 

20,631 



122 



4,772 



3,000 



378 



1,440 



628 



1,452 



12 

25 

20 

1 

3 

10 

2 

8 

31 

27 

1,080 

4 

28 

291 

3f 



10 

2 

16 

1 

n 
<; 

2 
3 

o 

18 



2 

25 

12 

1 



ii 



1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

12 

1 

1 

2 
o 

S 

1 
4 

15 

2 
1 

2 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 



Gun shop C 

Harness shop 

Ice factory 

Laundries 

Lnmber yards 

Xaval stores 

Iron works 

I'aint shop 

Photographers 

Printing 

Planing mills 

Merchant tailor 

Shoe repairing 

Saw mills '. 

Tobacco packers 

General Repairing 

Vulcanizing 

Elec, gas and water. . . 

Marble works 

Wood yards 

Tin shop 

Oil mill 

Variety works 



i 
•i 

22 

11 

•Jin i 

235 

12 

3 

• > 

32 

20 
C 
9 

214 
18 

1 

8 
18 

2 
211 

1 
35 1 

61 



120 

' 050 

19,0091 

4,600 

135,000 

125,120 

12,500 

2,310 

1.40(1 

38,090 

•Jl.SllI 

18.000 

2.700 

188,3001 

8,000 1 

150! 

4,400| 

11,820] 

1,200 

4,92? 



5001 
8,4001 
5,700 1 



42 



. 800 



9,800 



1.080 



1 


1 


2 


2 


30 


15 


14 


8 


220 


ISO 


318 


144 


15 


10 


4 


2 


»4 


2 


42 


25 


29 


16 


9 


3 


12 


6 


278 


149 


65 


25 


1 


1 


12 


6 


25 


15 


3 


1 


25 


li 


1 


1 


35 


2 


8 


4 


437 


722 



s 



470 Totals I 1,405$ 088.000! 



177 



22.770 



028 



$ 1,452 



a 



;2 



MANUFACTURI N< J B IMPORT— LEON OOUNTV.— ( Continued) . 



NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



O 
6 



3 



O 

Z 



a 
> 



Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 



Q "C fet5 

o <o o 

.1 *?\ ? T" 



°2~ 



a o) 

St. 






9 



O 60* 

ID J*! 

-3 — 1 I- — 
•S = O Ml 



Auto repair shops. 

Blacksmiths 

Bakeries 

Bicycle shop 

Basket factories . . 
Bottling works . . . 

Boiler shop 

Cigar factory 

Cross ties 

Cotton gins 

Cane mills 

Dry elaning 

Grist mills 

Garages 



100,000 



4,500 



9,600 

8,365 
30,500 

1,600 

39 

11,000 

4,000 



18,175 



26,678 
4,000 
5,890 

7,301 1 



13,200 
12,800 
46,200 

2,000 

70 

18,065 

6,000 



24,320 



88,184 

5,200 

17,620 

95,817 



to 

o 



1 












2 440| 

140 

1,100 

75,182 

12-.750 

299,000 


4,286 


1 












325 


1 












1,520 


1 












81.257 


2 












19,032 


2 












358,000 


12 














1 












42,500 
4,310 
3,900 

72,212 

48,000 

48,000 

4,840 

481,430 

27,800 

200 

6,500 

74,000 

5,500 

8,045 

700 

7,340 

11.300 


' 51.300 


1 












6.250 















• 4,150 


2 












76,120 


3 












77,000 


1 












56,600 


4 












5,870 


15 








+ 




601,260 


2 












65,000 


1 












350 


2 












8,575 


1 


Electric, gas and water works. 










78,000 


|'J 












6,200 


7 












12,430 


1 












1,000 


1 












10,000 


1 












15,000 






100,000 


f 4.501) 






f 1,480,067 


f 1,868,991 



ls> 



MANUFACTURING REPOBT— LEON COUNTY.— (Con I i mini i. 



is 

•2 5 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Glnnerle8 and Products 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


No. Bales Upland 
Cotton Ginned at 
this Gin this Year 


g 

9 


No. Bales Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Year 




41 

II 

Is 

la 


■ 
a 
o 

O 




3 

"3 
> 


03 

i 


o 

3 
"3 


■ 

3 
> 


(i 




















15 




















3 




















1 




















3 




















1 


















' 


1 




















1 
9 














+. 
























s 












2,372 


|259,&0 






325 














1 




















25 

























































1 




















1 








* 












1 




















1 


















* 


2 




















2 




















n 




124,7:i5 


1156,562 


!)/i92 


f 40,278 










i 






, 






i 




















2 




















2 




















3 




















1 




















4 




















IT) 




















2 








. 












1 




















2 




















1 






« 














1 




















7 


















, 


1 




















1 




















1 






















Total 


124.735 


f 156,562| 8i89S 


f 40,278 


2,872 


1269,920 







MANUTACTt HI N< I BBPORT— LAFAYETTE COUNTY. 



— — 




■322 








a 




—3g 






• 


x> a 




•° w ! 


fa 




*-, U 


If 




fi.il 


O (0 




o 


11 


NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 


CO "S o 
0) u 


sg 




"< 03 $ 


1 


OR PRODUCT 

- 


> S a 


3 I. 

Ml V 




IS 




a "3 «' 


If 




■aSS 


z 




O 


< 




H 


2 
1 
1 




if 157,006 
fl7,463 


25 
40 


1 


17,500 




" 68,54(1 




4.500 
| 268,963 


5 

70 


1 


450 
86,496 



5 



MANUFACTURING BEPOHT— LAFAYETTE COUNTY.— (Continued). 



■a 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 YearB 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


™ a m 

.- *-» . 

■o u » 

» a 3 


3* 

■ 

la 

Z 

Q 


fa 

1 

a 
z 

<B 

to 

■ 
E 

B 
> 
< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Men 


1 

a 

§ 

z 

£ 

at 

B 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Women 


fa 

8 
.o 

s 

9 

z 



Ml 

1 
E 
<B 

3 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Children 


Least No. Employ 
Any One Time D 
Year In This Ind 


1 


Lumber Company 


26 

40 












75 
5 


25 


1 














5 




Total | 65 










80 


30 



o 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— LAFAYETTE COUNTY.— (Continued). 





NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


a a 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


■OS'- 
a * $ 

a a, 

Pp« 

o> O 

"3 «- 
rfl s 

° O 3 

zo5 


a 

I 
1 
> 


No. Bales Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Year 




1 1 

01 

IS 

Is 


m 

a 
o 

M 




01 

> 


n 


r 




2 




10,500 


* 10,000 


828[| 13,750 











1 












1 








1 


10 


$ 1.200 


5(1 


$ 15.0110 






10.500 


8 10.000 


625 1| 13,750 1 in 


* 1,200 


54 


? 15,1100 



O 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— MARION COUNTY. 



I 



A 

I! 

ga 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



fffco 

a J a t- 
do- 1 a 

a «5S 



5 



is 

bo o> 
2 a 

5* 



■aSS 



Crate and lumber 

Cigars 

Grist mills ...... 

Ice and storage. 
Lime factories . . 
Peanut factory . 
repair shops . . . 

Tur|ientiiie 

Total. - . 



208,000 

0(H) 

2.S00 

242,773 

62,600 

8,500 

48,000 

235,000 



240 



180 
59 
12 
28 

205 



137,400 

1,740 

1,625 

17535 

54,314 

1,872 

29550 

154,040 



t« 

5 



780,173 



729 1* 550,392 



MANUFACTURING RETORT— MARION COUNTY.— (Continued). 



A 

if 

M 

z 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


t! *■> r* 

DC 10 
» 3 3 


h 

B 
a 
\ 

3 

Z 

IP' 

B 

E 
B 
>• 
<! 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Men 


1 

3 

Z. 

o 

| 

> 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Women 


| 

a 

3 

z 

a> 

B 

s 

B 

t» 

4 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 

These Children 


Least No. Employ 
Any One Time D 
Year in This Ind 


6 






163 


% I2r,,<fju 


61 


* 28,820 






2&3 

2 

11 

213 
82 
12 
34 

225 


137 
2 


5 
















7 


5 




122 


81,460 


8 


3,500 






160 


4 


■ 




47 


1 








10 


1,000 






6 


1 












18 


H 














in 1 .) 


















Total 


285 


I 207.380 


70 


| 33,320 






802 


540 







o 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— MARION COUNTY.— {Continued). 



X) 

GO 


NAME OP 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Character of Product 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 


=) OS 

If 

Ha 

.a a 

I 1 


Tobacco Manufactories 


Cost of Production 
and Material Used 
(including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 
Fuel) 


5 S 4 


E 

I 
U 

1 


s 

1 


j 

« 

IS 
oS 

5 

d 


9 

> 


Value of Work ( 
eluding C u s t ( 
Work and Rep 
ins) 


(i 












f 268,000 


$ 330,730 




52,000 


f 3,30(1 








J 

K 










o 

5 

4 
1 
1 












1.200 
^98,000 

198,833 

1.500 

54.820 


2,4411 












460,749 












215,481 
2,600 


1 












58.200 






52,000 


| 3.3(H) 






* 817.953 


| 1.070.210 



to 



s 






333! 



" ■ ■'■ 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— MARION COUNTY.— (Continued). 



h 

11 


NAME OP BUSINESS. 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


if 

3 -a 

ago 
ill 


s 

3 

"5 
> 


— T3 >- 

co a* * 
»gS 

(355 
111 




w a 

V 


s 

o 

"3 



V 

3 

1 


I 


• 

3 

"3 
> 


CD 

3 

1 


a 




















2 




















5 




















5 




















4 




















1 




















1 




















1 




114,900 


f 100,435 


S.150 


f 91.000 










Total 


114,!t(IO 


1109,485! 8,150 II 91,000 











10 

(3 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— MANATEE COUNTY. 



I. 
II 

li 

v. 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



\ 



\u « ® ri 

-is 5 

£ J ag 

■3-2 .3 
~ a m a 
§•3.38 
o 



ai to 
li 

ft J 

M 0) 

< 



ill 

o!> a 



4 

202 
2 
2 
1 
3 
5 
30 
3 
7 
4 



Blaeksni i t li shops . . . ,. 

Flowing wells 

Grist mills 

Garage shops 

lee factory 

Milliner stores 

Shoe repair shops 

Sugar cane mills 

Saw mills 

Tailoring shops 

Turpentine factories . 
Total 



9,700 

508,350 

4,500 

10,000 

7,000 

0,000 

7,600 

46,700 

93.000 

16,700 

6.425,750 



8 

223 

4 

7 

7 

4 

8 

94 

64 

12 

175 



3,800 

236,200 

2,300 

3,100 

2,000 

1,100 

2,000 

2,730 

11,300 

4,000 

949,080 



I— 
CO 



f 7,185,306 



396 



1.2 16.610 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— MANATEE COUNTY.— (Continued). 



a 

1m 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE. 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


q) 3 3 


a a 

11 

HE 
.8 

e* 

la 

z 


u 

H 

a 
3 
S 

z 

a 
B 
<d 

La 

9 
< 


■-3 
►3o o 

"> ..£. 

III 

J? 5 

s 


■ 

a 

a 
Z 

9 
M 
1 

b 

► 
< 


fifi 


u 

a 
■ 

z 

• 

M 

2 

■ 

1 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Children 


Least No. Employ 
AnyOne Time D 
Year in This Ind 


4 

202 

2 
o 


IPIfwfllff wells 


8 
223 

4 
7 
7 


f . 3,800 

236,200 

2,300 

3,100 

3,000 










8 

22:: 

4 

7 

7 

4 

8 

04 

54 

12 

195 


7 










197 


i I r ist millH 










4 


Tot* fiictni'v 










6 


1 

a 

5 

30 

3 










6 




3 


* 1,11111 






4 


8hoe repairing shops... 

S:i\v mills 


8 
06 
54 

9 
185 


2,000 

L\ror, 

4,300 

4,000 

040,080 






7 










73 










53 




Tur'pentine factories ... 










11 


4 










195 




Total 


370 


* 1,216,485 


3|? 1.100 






008 | 563 



IS 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— MANATEE COUNTY.— (Continued). 



£» 


NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Tobacco Manufactories ^ 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 


S3 60 


Character of Product 


Cost of Production 
and Material Used 
(including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 
Fuel) 


■2 a 5 


1° 


£ 

1 

o 
6 

55 


• 

3 

"3 

> 


CO 

■ 

■ 

■ 

B 

5 

1 


1 
•* 


el* 


4 












f 7,400 

540,700 

4,000 

6,500 

12,500 

2,000 

3,500 

18,600 

92,000 

i ' 7,000 


| 9,000 
589,300 

4,700 
7,800 

12,700 
2,500 


202 












2 












2 












1 












3 












5 












4,700 
54,400 
08,000 


30 












3 












7 












it.llKI 


4 
















1 






f 724,200 


? 701.7(H) 



to 

I— 



MANUFACTURING KKPORT— MANATKE COUNTY.— (Continued \ 



A 


NAME OF BUSINESS. 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


■ 


Turpentine 


Rosin 




a a 
al e 

si «" 


No. Bales Upland 
Cotton Ginned at 
this Gin this Year 


o 

a 

•a 

> 


No. Bales Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Year 




a 9 

II 


to 

i 

o 

a 


■ 

3 

"5 
> 


■ 
9 

n 


3 

"3 

> 




4 














| 




202 




















2 




















2 




















1 




















3 

5 






































30 




















3 




















7 




















4 


Turpentine factories 


536.500 


*027,!>75 










6.240 


f 13,200 






f627.975 






■■*, 


I 6.24A 


| 18300 



IC 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— NASSAU COUNTY. 



£* 
£> a 

"5« 

z 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



Saw ami planing mills. . 
Garage and repair shops 

Naval stores 

Blacksmiths 

Mfg. soft drinks 

Miscellaneous 

Totals 



£22 

1||3 

£*!& 

M 3 
33 ■*"§ 

£ 3 bu rt 

o 



115,5(M) 
19,700 

338,000 

950 

20,000 

800,000 



794,150 



b 

0) a 

-- •-- 

i ° 

Z rt 
9 

£3> 



193 
27 

250 

6 

15 

210 



7011 



1 

S 

z 

0) 
60 
cd 

»- 
Q> 

> 
< 



132,700 
30,3(10 

192,750 

5,000 

18,000 

)>9,OO0 






447,750 



MANUFACTURING RErORT— NASSAU COUNTY.— {Continued). 





NAME OP BU8INESS, 
MANUFACTURE, 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


■or a 

© a 3 


vi 

S3 

|a 


a 

B 
3 
Z 

9 
M 

s 

6 

► 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Men 


N 
H 
a 

Z 

V 
M 

2 

8 
1 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Women 


■i 

V 

a 

a 

p 

X 

a 

B 
eg 
B 

■ 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 

These Children 


Least No. Employ 
Any One Time D 
Year in ThiB Ind 




Snw and planing mills. 
Oarage and repair sho[m 


1!)3 $ 132,700 
27 30,300 
2501 Ifl2.7fi0 




% 




*..... 


264 

:t7 

405 
8 


280 


121 








10 













181 






6 

15 
145 


5,000 

18,000 
" 37,500 








5 












3 




85 


14,500 




\ 


115 




Totals 


636 


41 0,250 


8S 


f 14.50(1 




1 


1,01)0 


444 












MANUFACTURING REPORT— NASSAU COUNT^.— (Continued) 



NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



o 
6 



3 

•3 

> 



Saw and pinning mills. . . 
Oarage and repair shops. 

Naval stores 

Blacksmith 

Mfg soft drinks 

Miscellaneous 



to 



c 

•z 



a 
"3 
> 



Cost ot Material and 
Value of Products 



o O O p 

s;_ en 

u^a a, 

•§■325 

£ » a Q 
■s5 1 2 l " 



=i 



figssC 



I:* 

o bo * 

^13 



| 13(i..-)(Hli 
24,300] 



3,600 

8,000 

130.000 



406,500 M 
67,200 £ 



11,500 
12,000 

188,000 



Totals 



* 302,400|$ 685,200 





MANUFACTURING KEl'OBT— 


NASSAU GWNTY.— (Continued) . 


- .. 




NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


£«, 


Turpentine 


Rosin 




00 

a 
o 

a 
i 
o 


s 

s 
■3 
> 


3 


01 

3 


No. Bales Upland 
Cotton Ginned at 
this Gin this Year 


9 

3 

"3 
> 


■Ji a> cC 

"* a © 

a- 
01 o w 
a> *s _, 

BOO 


s 
"3 
> 




Garage and repair shops 




















148,300 


217,700 


8,606 


134,875 




























































; 




148,800 


#217,700 


# 9,600 


#134,875| 









8 

© 



MANUFACTURING REPORT-^)KEECHOBEE COUNTY. 



a tc 

a a 
11 

Is 
z 



NAME OF BUSINESS. MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



211 



Naval stores 

Syrup mills 

Ice and power Co. . 
Packing house plant 

Saw mill 

Grist mills 

Garages 

Fisheries 

Bottling works 

Logging plant 

Totals 



'■§: 



2S 

»li 

_- a c) 
1° 

■ 

to- o 

111 



|3 



80,000 
11,797 
25,000 

1,000 

2,000 
525 

!>,000 
210,000 

1,200 
17,025 



JSB 
a 1 

BE 
*i 

a 

2S? 

|* 

■< 



GO 

40 

10 

30 

4 

4 

6 

27 

2 

50 



f 357,547 1 



233 



«5 



ill 



34,128 
3,604 

12,000 

3,300 

2,400 

375 

7,000 

20,794 
575 

41,000 



125,776 



8 



T— 



.MAX irPAUTlTItlNO REPORT— OKEECIH »BEE COUNTY.— (Continued) . 



JO 
CO 

a a 
Z 


^- 

NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


3£& 
•oi; oi 

« a 3 


U 

B 

a 

a 

a 
Z 

B 
60 

s 

B 

> 


■o 

ill 

•a *^ e» 

o oH 
E- 


D 

■ 



9 
Z 

9 

2 

B 

< 


1*1 

3 m O 

If* 


u 
o> 

a 
■ 
z 

■ 
a 
B 

S 
> 
4 


■e a 
"3 1 

-•-fi 


3 ° 

s s» 

d ■> - 

CO >» OI 

S q oj 


1 




00 

36 
8 

25 
3 
4 
G 

19 
• 2 

50 


$ 




$ 




♦ 


40 

15 

30 

4 

4 

9 

27 

2 

75 




6 




4,232 

12,000 

3,300 


8 






2C 


1 


Packing house plant . . . 








6 


1 










15 


1 










3 


2 


Grist mills . 


■ 










2 


3 














3 


8 














18 


1 


Bottling works 

Lopping plant 


575 










1 


1 










25 
















20 


Totals 


213 


| 20,107 


8 








20H 


99 


















MANUFACTURING REPORT— OKEECHOBEE COUNTY.— (Contin ued) . 



3 00 


NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 




Naval 


Stores 




QinnerieB and Products 




m 

03 gO 

ZuS 


0) 
3 

"5 
> 


1*4 

»gs 

z§5 




11 


Turpentine 


Rosin 




B 

S3 

z 


m 

a 
o 




1 

1 


09 

■ 

pa 


■ 

"3 
> 


3 

"3 
> 


l 




49,000 


* 60,000 


3,000 


f 75,000 




f 




1 


6 




1 




















1 




















1 




















2 




















3 




















. 3 




















1 








































20 


Totals 


40,000 


* 00.000 


3,000 


$ 75,000 




* 




1 







IS 

CO 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— OKALOOSA COUNTY. 



— 60 

11 

«J 

II 

is 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE. 
OR PRODUCT 



Lumbcif , 

Naval stroes 

Mills and ginneries 

Blacksmith shops . 

Total 



<P af ® d 

m" a 
■35 .2 

o 



85,000 
5,000 

10,300 
I.TBfl 



3 I- 

I* 



246 

15 

14 

4 



KH'.orsii! 



•_'7!t 



||| 

oP p. 



!I1,S,III 

7,870 
3,850 
2.300 






11W.S20 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— OKALOOSA COUNTY.— ( Continued) . 



I 



i 

3 bo 


NAME OP BD8INE8S. 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 
anc 


16 Years 
Over 


Women 16 Years 
an4 Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


Least No. Employed at 
Any One Time During 
Year In This Industry 




11 
*i 

ij 

a 1 


| 



f 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Men 


■ 

s 
z 

■ 

a 

1 

B 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Women 


S 

I 

a 

B 

01 

B 
V 

(► 
«« 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Children 


1 






45 

25 

2 

1 


I 


36,000 









960 


307 
25 
14 

6 


219 

4 

14 

4 














\t 




Mills and ginneries .... 


3,850 
1,700 










Cll 




























Total 


73 


I 


41,550 








960 


351 


241 



















'■■- ••• 











MANUFACTURING REPORT— OKALOOSA COUNTY.— (Continued). 






NAME OF 

BUSINESS. MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Tobacco Manufactories 


CoBt of Material and 


l! 

la 
Z 


Character of Product 


Value of Products 


O - 


> 


1 

*•* 
9 

R 

5 
6 


a 
> 


Coet of Production 
and Material Used 
(Including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 
Fuel) 


Value of Work (in- 
cluding Custom 
Work and Repair- 
ing) 














$ 636,200 


I 739,800 


























4,685 
3,580 


6,925 
4,150 
























| 750.875 



12 

9> 



/ 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— OKALOOSA COUNTY.— (Continued). 



tl 


NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 




Naval 


3 tores 




Ginneries and Products 






No. Bales Upland 
Cotton Ginned at 
this Gin this Year 


HI 
1 


No. Bales Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Year 




31 
■ 

11 

SB 

55 


Turpentine 


no«in 




CO 

a 
o 

"3 

a 


a) 

1 


03 

"3 

a 
(0 


9 
1 


o 
a 
% 
> 






5,000 


| 5,550 


(!35 


f T.itiii; 














m 


f 36,000 






















5,000 


? 5,650 


(136|f 7,906 


850 


f 85,000 


! 



-1 



/ 



r ^ DP 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— OSCEOLA COUNTY. 



NAMB OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



7 
4 

a 

2 
9 

11 

7 



Saw mills 

Blacksmith shops 

Turpentine stills 

Planing mills 

Concrete machines 

Repair shops , 

Garages f 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



£2 2 
5 5 i 

s J s 

•afl . 

I|9 



« 



i oil 



97,50(1 

5,400 

12,000 

35,000 

3,200 

12,750 

38,000 

100,150 



."* s. 



68 

5 

22 

31 

2 

9 

271 
101 



2~ 



- 5f B 



88,991 

5,500 

20,000 

30,000 

2,000 

D.200 

32,450 

97,100 



U 



I 1,204,0(10) 



174 1 



260,241 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— OSCEOLA COUNTY.— (Continued). 



OB 

3?f 


NAME OF BU8INESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year In Industry 


*9& 

e a s 


3 2 
11 

11 

fa 
z 


Z 

s 

e 

■ 
■< 


a as 

fe to 

a.] 


■ 

a 

a 
Z 

no 

s 

s- 


•ag 
p^a 

III 

fe to 

3~S 

oot- 


»* 
8 

2 

a 

9 

z 

■ 
B 

0) 

ft* 
■ 


•a a 
"3 ft. 

2 »s 

I&° 
«<:««> 

3»*J- 
o o H 
H 


si-. 

m ►> rt 

ftj 


7 




G8 
5 

22 

. 81 

2 

9 

27 

10 


| 01,991 

350 

20,000 

30,000 

•Jjiliil 

9,200 

32,450 

!I7,100 




a 






78 
5 
25 
36 
2 
11 
31 
10 


00 


4 












3 


3 










20 


3 










30 


2 


Concrete machines .... 










2 


9 










9 


11 


Oarages 


1 


$ 600 






22 


7 








10 








198 


140 



to 

3 



— - 



MANUFAOTUHINfl RErOTtT— OSCEOLA COUNTY.— (Continued). 



i M 


NAME OP 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Tobacco Manufactories 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 


■- 60 

x> a 
ft 

11 

a 1 

fa 

55 


Character of Product 


Cost of Production 
and Material Used 
(including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 
Fuel) 


*— ' O CO 


J 

CO 

s 

o 
1 


4) 

3 

"3 

> 


1 

s 

1 


a 
a 

"3 

> 

•* 


Value of Work 
eluding C u s t 
Work and Re 
ing) 


7 












| 143,007 
7,000 


| 193.861 


4 












10,500 


3 














3 












10,300 

2,500 

12,200 

55,250 

106,000 


62,000 


2 












4,000 


<) 












19,000 


11 












79,450 


7 












208,000 














I 336,257 


f 468.811 














1 






ts 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— OSCEOLA COUNTY.— (Continued). 



k 

■ 

|1 
Z 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE. 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


No. Bales Upland 
Cotton Ginned at 
this Gin this Veai 


cu 

3 

1 


No. Bales Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Tear 




0) 

1 

o 


B 

3 

"3 

> 


CO 

co- 
rn 


0) 
3 
OS 
> 


■ 

3 ■ 

9 

> 


7 




















4 




















3 


Turpentine stills 


16,700 


$ 27,000 














ft 














2 




















!) 




















11 




















7 



































MAMFAiTruIXC. KKl'ORT— ORANGE COUNTY. 



--r 



2 on 
■S-S 

wS 

Is 

Is 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



£2 S 

? s >> . 

5.3 §•& 

M" a 
O 



3 H 

Z l 
v 

its 

4 



o5 
1« 



~ SP 5 * 



2 
1 

i 

a 
n 

5 
4 
1 
1 
10 
■5 
4 
1 



Artificial stone and marble works. 

Blacksmith and wagons 

Cigar factories 

Foundry and machine works 

Garage and repair 

Ice, water and light 

Job printing and publishers 

Laundry » 

Picture framing 

Packing fruit 

Saw mills i 

Shoe repairiug 

Turpentine 



1,200 

13,250 

20,000 

77,673 

53,500 

800,000 

10,800 

35,000 

900 

128,000 

139,966 

8,875 

5,000 



3 

4 

100 

34 

51 

91 

19 

30 

2 

296 

112 

6 

13 



2,600 
14,700 
95,000 
36,500 
58,500 
56,200 
16,600 
26,000 

1,800 

135,500 

76.000 

7,700 
10,000 



g 



Total . 



1,323,864 



760 f 



537.100 



1 





MAN UF ACTUS I NG REPORT— < >R AN< i 


3 COINTY.— (Continunl 


. 




a 
3 be 


NAME OF BUSINESS. 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


Least No. Employed at 
Any One Time During 
Year in This Industry 


II 

^ • 

§8 

z, 


B 

s 

s 

z 

• 

s 

E 

> 
< 


Total .Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Men' 


1 

a 

• 

B 
1 
B 
1 
> 
< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Women 


1 

a 

a 
Z 

M 

2 

1 
> 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Children 


2 


Artificial stone and mar- 
ble works 

Blacksmith and wagons 

Foundry - machine wks. 

Ice, wftter and light. . . . 
Job prtg. and publishers 


3 
14 
10 
34 
51 
91 
19 
10 

2 
249 
112 

6 
13 


f 2,600 
14,700 
15,000 
36.500 
58,500 
56,200 
16,600 
10,000 

1,800 

115,500 

76,000 

7,700 
10,000 








I 


3 

20 

100 

43 

70 

102 

-'7 

40 

2 

400 

142 



16 


2 


1 










10 


1 
3 


00 


* 80,000 






100 






27 


11 










34 


•5 










76 


4 










(6 


1 


20 


10.00(1 






10 


1 








2 


10 


46 


20,000 






186 


5 






81 


4 












4 


1 








1 


10 




Total* 


614 


f 421,100 


156 |f 116.000 






974 


523 



• MANUFACTURING REPORT— ORANGE COUNTY.— (Continued). 



2 


NAME OF 

BUSINESS. MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Tobacco Manufactories 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 


Character of Product 


if a! 
Hlj] 


6 BA 

C o a 

{•J 

O DO * 

ills 


o 
o a, 
•-» (p 

Is 

SB 
tr 


E 

& 

•-* 

d 


0) 

a 

1 

*• 


9 
9 

M 

♦J 
09 
6 

B 
5 

6 
Z 


a 

3 

> 


■z 

4 












f 4,800 
24,000 


I 5,600 
29,200 


1 




35,000,000 * 1.575.000 






3 


Foundry and machine works. . 














11 












62,091 

75,200 

123.000 

53,372 

52,000 

2,000 

652,000 

187,000 

13.000 

* 1,247,450 


68,291 

04,000 

189,200 

57,450 

' 60,000 

3,900 

668,000 

200,909 

14,400 

$ 1.300,950 


5 












4 


Job printing and publishers. . 










1 












1 












10 




1 






5 












4 












1| 
1 






* 1.575.000 









MANUFACTURING REPORT— ORANGE COUNTY.— {Continued). 






NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 

• 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


£ ... 


Turpentine 


Rosin 




3 M 

a a 

II 

If 

= § 


0) 

a 
o 

"3 

o 


3 

"3 
> 


to 
fc 

n 


8 
a 

"3 

> 


No. Bales Upland 
Cotton Ginned at 
this Gin this Year 


B 

3 


No. Bales Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Year 


Value 


2 


Artificial stone and mar- 


















4 


1 .1 IH'lcKTVI 1 1 h nilfl wilL'UUS * 


















1 


















s 


Foundry and machine wks 


















11 


















5 




















4 


Job prtg. and publishers. 


















1 
1 




































10 
5 


F*n* i l* iticr frnH 




































4 




















1 




7,200 


# 10,500 


182 


% 6,780 














* 10,5001 452 |f G.730 











\ 



11 

S3 

5 a 

fa 
z 



MANUFACTURING .REPORT— POLK COUNTY. 



NAME OP BUSINESS. MANUFACTURE. 
OR PRODUCT 



•e°a-S 
2 s>6 

£^| 

be" a 

Sill 

O 



^ e 

as 

II 

£* 

4 



a 
S3 

lo 



CO m 



75 rt 



16 
1 
1 
4 
3 



Phosphate mines 

Pinning mill '. 

Bottling company . '. 

Repair shops 

Blacksmith shops 

Totals 



f 10,085,050 

1,200 

6,000 

83,000 

2,650 



15 
3 

17 
3 



5 
8 



S3 



26 



I 10,177.900 



38 



11 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— POLK COUNTY.— (Continued). 



m 
<o a 


NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Orer 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


111 


si 

as 

■ 

H 2 
|| 

Z 


I 

S 

s 
Z 

■ 

i 

0) 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Men 


■a 

l 

z 

■ 

00 

1 
E 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Women 


n 
o> 

a 

1 
a 
Z 

• 
■ 
1 

B 
■ 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Children 


Least No. Employ 
Any One Time D 
Year in This Ind 


Ifi 






* 






* 




I 


15 
3 

18 
4 




1 




15 
3 

17 
3 


5 
6 




Y2, 


1 








1 


50 


3 


4 






16 


3 














4 


25 




38 


$ 


11 






1 


% 60 


30 


35 






MANUFACTURING KEPOKT— POLK COUNTY.— (Continued). 



CO 


NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Character of Product 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 


So 

if 

Hg 

B 

8« 

la 
z 


Tobacco Manufactories 


BTJ J-O a B i- 

OlOg B B 5 


5 


0) 

3 


8 

fa 

a 
B 

5 

6- 


s 

3 
> 


Cost of Product 
^nd Material Us 
(including Mill 
Mine Supplies a 
Fuel) , 


I? 3 
Pll? 


16 














| 19,000.000 


1 














1 
















4 
















3 
































25 














| 19,000,000 

















MANUFACTURING REPORT— PASCO COUNTY. 



if 

11 

z 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTUHE. 
OR PRODUCT 



222 
s ^ ® t« 

life 

■1 a 1 

m"" a 

■3 2 .3 
&-32S 



IS 
§1 

II 

< 



J 



B _ w 

of a 



1 

7 
99 

1 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
6 
1 



Automobile 

Rottling works . 
Blacksmiths 

Cane mills 

Cane factory 
Cement works . . 
Cigar factories . . 

Cotton gin 

Creamery 

Cross tie 

Grist mills 

Ice fnctories .... 
Packing houses . 
Palmetto product 



14,500 
2,500 
6,900 

25.185 
2,000 
2,200 
5,500 
1,000 
1,500 

12,500 
2,820 
7,500 

15,500 
2,000 



15 
3 
8 
263 
4 
4 

45 

2 

1 

106 

6 

14 

71 
4 



17,90.) 
3,000 
7,500 

12,315 

800 

2.400 

22,000 
2,400 
1,500 

74.600 
2,850 

14,000 

11,350 
2.000 






MANUFACTURING REPORT— PASCO COUNTY.— (Contmufid) . 



■ 
if 

is 

z 



Mame of business, manufacture, 
or product 



k£i£ 

-3 8 



III' 

— H 3 
■S3 SJ 

CD U 
O 



as 



SB 

tffii 



, 






6 
13 
7 
1 
1 
9> 



Repair shops 

Saw mills 

Turpentine stills 

Tobacco factory \ 

Wagon factory- 

Well drillers ' ' 

Total 



3,000 

123,200 

135,000 

50,000 

1,000 

2,250 



5 
251 
132 
100 

1 

s 



5,800 

185,400 

103,000 

30,000 

1,200 

3.000 



o 



425,055 



1,039 



503,015 



J 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— PASCO COUNTY.— {Con tinutd). 



I i 
1 f 

►» s 

t * 
I « 

I 



NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Turpentine stills 
Tobacco factory 
Wagon works . . . 
Well drillers 



Total. 



Naval Stores 



Turpentine 



1,282/000 



52.0(10 



V 

a 
I 



9i.232.ooo 



Rosin 



a 



12,600 



9t282.000| 12.000 



I 

> 



9 47,200 



47.200 



Ginneries and Products 



I- 

|5 

55 



I 
> 



.14 

lis 

Z§5 



t>0 






mmm 












MANUFACTURING REPORT— PUTNAM COUNTY. 



1*. 

a a 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



ifP 

oil 



Je 



5> 



e 

a 
z 

o 
o 



Turpentine 
Turpentine 
Turpentine 
Saw null . 
Totals. 



5,761 
15,000 
20,000 

6,000 



5 
10 
20 

2 



2,500 

13,200 

800 

1,000 



to 



46,761 



37| 



17,500 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— PUTNAM COUNTY.— (Continued). 



NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Turpentine 
Turpentine 
Turpentine 
Saw mill . . 



Totals. 



Men 16 Tears 
and Over 



I 

S 
a 
Z 



I 



Women 16 Years 
and Over 



2,000 



2,000 



I 

! 



i 



3 B O 
fit 

o oH 



Children Under 
16 Years 






3 

z 



I) 



•o a 
J | 

111 

— ** ■ 

f 500 



500 



"5 M 

IS" 

tii 



ll 



e 



'at 

s » 
c _ 

ll 



13 

CO 



10 



MANUFAOTURINc i REPORT— PUTNAM COUNTY.— (Continued). 



is 3 

if 


NAME OP 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT* 


Tobacco Manufactories 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 


Character of Product 


Cost of Production 
and Material Used 
(including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 
Fuel) 




§1 

SB 


■ g 

5 
1 


9 

s 

•* 


10 
0) 

■ 

■ 

O 
d 


1 
s 
i 
> 


OHO* 

>uP-S 




















































Totals 




1 




I.... 


1 





W 

fc 



MANFUACTUKINO PLANT— PUTNAM COUNTY. (Continued) 



h 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE), 

OR PRODUCT 




Naval 


Stores 




Ginneries and Products 






8*8 

ill 


3 
1 


No. Bales Sea Isl- 
and Cotton Ginned 
this Gin this Tear 




as 
.** 

S3 

a 1 

z 


Turpentine 


Rosin 




03 

□ 

© 

"3 

O 


2 

s 

3 

> 


CO 

! 

1 

n 


V 
3 

"3 

> 


CD 

3 

i 




Turpentine 


1,496 
7,6(M] 
6,95(1 


f 2,055 

11,400 

5,540 

3,230 


91 

531 

507 


f 1,820 

11,348 

6,604 




1 






♦ 










Turpentine 
























Totals 


155,97E 


122,225 


1,129 1| 19,772 




1 





i 



to 

*. 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— PALM BKACH COUNTY. 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



B2S 

i« il 

aO 

8"3 5 a 4 



Is 



® _ 

b£ C' 
- 60 



i 



3« 

13 



- s? 5 



Contract builders 

Hats and suits — 

Shoe making aud repairing. 

Watch repairing 

Cleaners 

Boat building and repairing. 

Soft drink Mfg 

Sea fishes — rare 

Rare taxidermist specimens. 

Cement workers « • • 

Plastering 

Iron working 

Plumbing 

Making maps 

Candy 



| 191,628 

7,600 

5,425 

6,900 

9,100 

53,500 

12,000 

5,000 

5,500 

5,500 

200 

2,000 

29.200 

300 

500 



636 

41 

18 

14 

31 

44 

8 

2 

18 

18 

5 

10 

37 

2 

2 



493,000 

36,300 

17,900 

18,700 

18,700 

50,000 

9,000 

2,000 

13,500 

13,500 

5,000 

8,000 

53,200 

2,500 

1,200 






\ 



Mattress and awning 

Bicycle repairing 

Blacksmithing 

Boad builders 

Brick yards 

Fish packers, wholesale. . 

Bakeries 

Oarage repairing ....... 

Photo and finishing 

Canal makers 

Cabinet makers 

Barrel factory 

Candy factory 

Tile factory ._. 

Ice cream factory. ...... 

Mills, lumber, etc 

Cement blocks 

Cord wood 

Contractors and builders 
Fine art cement work . . . 

Electrical workers 

Irrigation plants 

Auto tires and repairs. . . 

Preserving factory 

Electric repairing 



2,100 


7 


5,000 


5,675 


20 


19,300 


9,800 


19 


25,800 


53,116 


152 


237,800 


127,000 


30 


30,000 


569,000 


847 


764,000 


27,000 


29 


26,500 


85,700 


90 


95,550 


8,100 


10 


14,700 


390,000 


322 


298,000 


3,000 


5 


5,500 


- 1,000 


3 


3,000 


200 


2 


1,800 


5,000 


8 


800 


22,000 


15 


10,900 


1,885,000 


94 


196,840 


3,000 


8 


8,000 


800 


6 


3,000 


29,900 


332 


305,000 


2,000 


5 


5,800 


465,905 


68 


71,000 


12,900 


6 


5,000 


500 


2 


2,000 


4,000 


8 


7,000 


53.500 


16 


19,500 



12 



MANUFACTURING REPORT—PALM BEACH COWSTtr- {Continued). 



NAME OF BUSINESS. MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



23 

IP 

ii 

fas 



11 
II 









Machine shops 

Plasterer, houses 

[Architectural drafting 

Dress makers 

Cigar factories 

Repairers, pianos 

Picture framers 



7,00<) 
24,350 

600 
6,000 
3,700 
2,000 

200 



10 

230 

2 

25 

24 

3 

2 



13,000 
305,200 
3,000 
21800 
2,500 
3,000 
1.200 



CO 



Totals : | 4,112,499 



3,274 



| 3,249,399 



•ii' 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— PALM BEACH COUNTY.— (Continued). 



: M 

i a 

I 

|1 

1 



NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Men 16 Tears 
and Over 










ill 

o of- 



Women 16 Tears 
and Over 



XI 



I 

a 

> 



|P 



C3 



zPi 



■ 
Is? 



Children Under 
16 Years 



1 

S 

a 
Z 



> 



III 

B° 



<i ■£ ® 
O OH 



PI 

a £ S 
o « — 

1*1 



a) 3 3 
E 8 2 

gjj 

t- O N 



Contract builders. ... 

Hats and suits 

Shoe making and repairs 

Watch repairing 

Cleaners 

Boat build, and repair. 

Soft drink Mfg 

Sea Ashes — rare 

Rare taxidermy special's 

C«inent worker 

Plastering 

Iron working 

Plumbing 

Making maps 



636 

41 

18 

14 

31 

44 

8 

2 

S 

18 

5 

10 

37 

2 



493,000' 

36,300 

17,900 

18,700 

18,700 

50,000 

9,000 

2,000 

8,900 

13,500 

5,000 

8,000 

53,200 

2,502 



1,057 

53 

21 

17 

43 

fil 

15 

5 

7 

22 

6 

10 

58 



422 

•M) 

15 

11 

20 

35 

8 

2 

. 5 

16 

3 

6 

22 



CO 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— PALM BEACH COUNTY.— {Continued). 



NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Men 16 Years 
and Over 



o 



V 
M 

a 
u 
w 

> 



1 

B 



Women 16 Years 
and Over 



I 

a 
Z 
© 

M 

a 

o 

«• 
■< 



£ 



g 





feS 

^ (U 

of- 



Children Under 
16 Years 



4) 

e 

9 

z 

e 

u 

u 
V 



2 I 

IK 

o ot- 
E- 



ill 

5 rt - 



ill 

O w 

a f *"" 

a 6 ■ 

M 



. 



Candy < 

Mattross and awning. .. 

Bicycle repairing 

Blacksmi thing 

Road builders 

Brick yards 

Pish packers, wholesale 

Bakeries 

Garage repairing 

Photo finishing 

Candy makers 

Cabinet makers 

Barrel factory 

Cnndr factory 



2 

7 

20 

19 

152 

30 

847 

.29 

90 



.122 
5 
8 
2 



1,200 

5,000 

19,300 

25,800 

237,800 

30,000 

764,000 

20,500 

95,550 



298,000 
5,500 
3,000 
1,800 



2 

1 

27 

17 

243 

40 

891 

43 

134 

14 

420 

8 

3 

2 



2 

6 

19 

10 

138 

25 

645 

31 

77 

12 

273 

5 

3 

2 



1 





Tilp fnrtorv 


8 
15 
94 


8,000 

10,900 

196,840 










10 

20 

148 

12 

10 

435 

10 

95 

8 

4 

8 

30 

18 

441 

3 

29 

34 

4 

2 


8 




Ice cream factory 










12 












79 












9 






6 

332 

B 

68 

6 

2 

8 

16 

10 

230 

2 


3,000 

305,000 

5,800 

71,000 

5,000 

2,000 

7,000 

19,500 

13,000 

305,200 

' 3,500 










6 




Contractors and builders 
Fine art cement work . . 
Electrical workers .... 

Auto tires and repairs. 
Preserving factory .... 

Plasterer, houses 

Architectural ■ drafting. 










263 












5 






4,000 






52 
6 












2 












6, 
18 






















168 P* 












. 










2 




■ 


21. BOO 




f 


23 






24 
2 
2 


2,500 
3,000 
1,200 




22 












3 


„ 










2 


1 




3,231 


f 3,216.892 




| 25.80(1 






4.544 


2.547 


''■ 



















MANUFACTURING REPORT— SANTA ROSA COUNTY. 



NAME OF BU8INB88, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



Hi 

"> a ? I 
III. 

m m a 
73-9 -2 

£2 ;?,? 







O 



II 



|e 
I 

*o _ 

bo ® 



a-«l 

Si 



6 
5 
16 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 



Saw mills 

Saw mill and logging. ....... 

Naval stores ' 

Oarages and repairs 

Grist mills . . . , 

Cane mills 

Ice plant 

Rlaektnnitlis shop and repair* 

Bottling works 

Bakery 

Jewelers and rejwirs 

Millinery shops 

Plumbing and repair shop. . . . 
Shoe shop and repairs 



137,000 

2,090,000 

134,250 

75,050 

10,300 

3,535 

7,000 

1,525 

0,500 

500 

1,500 

2,500 

20 

2,000 



205 

1,138 

380 

23 

6 

42 

6 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 
5 



251,800 

590,199 

155,200 

26,948 

2,306 

2,765 

7,500 

. 4,300 

3,500 

3,000 

3,500 

1,500 

150 

3,650 



10 



Shingle mill 

Ship yards and ways 

Water, light and sewerage 

Miscellaneous industries . 

Total 



3,000 
43,000 
70,000 

4,310 



10 

58 

3 

11 



5,720 

429,000. 

5,000 

5,400 



| 2,591.990 



1.903 



1,501,438 



MANUFACTURING RErOKT— SANTA ROSA COUNTY.— {Continued). 



NAME OF BUSINESS, 
MANUFACTURE, 



Men 16 Tears 
and Over 



u 
9 

a 
S 

3 

z 



5 



II 1 

'Si 



3 



Women 16 Tears 
and Over 



.O 

a 

3 
55 

o 

M) 
«! 

9 



oof> 



Children Under 
16 Tears 



9 

a 

a 
Z 

a 
1 



Jf 

a «p° 



IIS 



e 



aE » 

d S - 
z -- 

to ^ rt 

ill 



9 
1 

7 

6 
5 
16 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
4 



Saw mills 

Saw mill and logging.. . 

Naval stores 

Garages and repairs . . . 

Grist mills 

Cane mills 

Ice plant 

Blacksmiths and repairs 

Bottling works 

Bakery 

Jewelers and renpirs. . 
Millinery shops ....... 

Plumbing, repair shop.. 
Shoe shops and repairs. 



205 

1,077 

380 

22 

6 

42 

6 

5 

2 

3 

1 



251,800 

562,699 

155,200 

25,492 

2,306 

2,765 

7,500 

4,300 

3,300 

3,000 

3,500 



150 
3,650 



37 



I 17,000 



1,456 



1,500 



24 



10,500 



200 



252 
1,697 

438 
28 
11 
53 
12 

i 

4 
3 
2 
2 

1 
9 



141 

1,151 

303 

19 

6 

33 

1 

5 

2 

3 

2 
2 
1 

I 



to 



Shingle mill 

Ship yards and ways. . , 
Water, light, sewerage 
Miscellaneous industries 



Total. 



10 

58 

3 

11 



1,838 



5,720 

429,000 

5,000 

5,400 



$ 1,470,782 



40 



$ 19,956 



25 



15 1 

84 1 

6 

16 



10,700 2,638 1.72!) 



7 
35 

2 
11 



/ 






MANUFACTURING RKPOBT— SANTA ROSA COUNTY.— (Continued). 



a 
■ 

n 



i 



s 



!) 
1 
7 

5 
16 
1 
4 

1 
2 

2 

1 

4 



NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Saw mills . .- 

Saw mill and logging 

Naval stores 

Garages and repairs 

Grist mills 

Cane nulls 

Ice plant 

Blacksmith shops and repairs 

Bottling works 

Bakery 

Jewelrs and repairs 

Millinery shops 

Plumbing and repair shop 

Shoe shops and repairs 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 



9 



5 

d 
Z 



o 

9 




SI US!) 
805,0(10 



n Si 

WO d 

■•J 



H 



O u ' 



HE 



mi 



ill 8.000 
018,000 



45,200 

17,162 
6,574 

15,000 
5,550 
7,000 

23,800 

4,400 

3,600 

500 

5,800 



88,408 
18,024 

9.155 
16,-0041 

6,480 
10,800 
26,800 

«.5o«> 

6,000 
1,800 
7,400 



10 



i 





1 

4 
1 
4 




1 




...... | 14,040 


15,444 












157,000 


T' 




1 




| 10,200 


16,200 


i 










14.260 


» — 




I If 2,006.15(5 


f 2.235.741 


I 
1 















en 
-I 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— SANTA ROSA COUNTY.— (Continued). 



/I 

3 . 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


3 to 
Si 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


p a ■ 

•J! 

iSgS 
>s ■ 




a 
3 
> 


111 

isl 




M 

2 


■ 
a 
o 

"3 
o 


■ 

"3 

> 


■ 

1 
1 


o 

a 

-a 

> 


• 

a 
I" 


9 
1 




















7 


"Ma vol fltnrpR 


231,824 


$271,311 


15,875 


$306,670 










6 

16 
1 
4 
i 


































































Blacksmith shops, repairs 


































1 

2 

2 
1 

4 


























































. 



































Shingle mill 

8hip yards and wayB 

Water, lightr sewerage. . . 
Miscellaneous industries. 



Total. 



231,824 



#271,311| 15,875 



$306,670 



12 

en 







MANUFACTURING REPORT— SUWANNEE COUNTY. 



* 



,0 

■ 

si 

|s 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



SSI 

IflJ 

» g s . 

- 3 B OJ 



y 



a 



■x 

.§2 

is 

II 



€^ 



So 



51 jg 



|5| 

o!> a. 



Naval store 

Ginneries 

Saw and grist mills 

Grist mills - 

Blacksmith shops . . 

Saw millB 

Total 



8,000 
19,800 
5,300 
1,000 
4,800 
7,000 



100 
35 
21 
2 
13 
28 



30,000 

18,500 

6,200 

200 

2,500 

7,500 



8 



45,900 



199| 



B4.900 



MANUFACTURING RErORT— SUWANNEE" COUNTY.— (Continued). 



ii 

Uj 

19 

z 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


"3>$ 

H Q 1 


1 
1 

9 
f 

9 

B 

< 


Total Amount 
ot Wages Paid 
These Men 


u 

a 

M 

% 
2 

e 
B 

OS 

E 
■ 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Women 


■ 
a 

8 

a 

B 

g 
e 

5 


■o a 

M 

o oH 


t No. Employed at 
One Time During 
r In This Industry 


1 




100 
35 
13 

1 
10 

28 


| 30,000 
8,700 
3,600 
200 
2,300 
7,500 










125 
66 
24 
3 
16 
35 


10 


7 












9 


3 


Saw and grist mills . . . . 










4 


2 










2 


8 












5 


2 










5 


















Total 


187 


$ 52.300 










249 


35 















S 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— SUWANNEE COUNTY.— ( Continued) . 



NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



d 



a 
I 



« 
bo 

5 
I 



a 



Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 



a v fe-o 

o a> o p 

«-■ a "o to 



9 



£ Si 
C' o te 
j«( ■" £■ 



* 



•- 2 
O bo* 

3 O bo 



3 

"3 — > c 



Naval store 

Ginneries 

Saw and grist mills. 

Grist mills 

Blacksmith shops . . . 
Saw mills 



11,900 
1,700 



2,600 
3,700 



% 



49,500 
13,000 



cs 



900 
26,000 



Total. 



% 19,900 $ 



89,400 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— SUWANNEE COUNTY.— (Continued). 



NAME OF BUSINESS, 
• MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



Naval Stores 



Turpentine 



§ 
1 



s 
"3 
> 



Rosin 



I 

a 
m 



> 



Ginneries and Products 



I'J 

»© 

"3 S 

.3 a 

135 



I 



alt! 

•I* 

l«l 

S35 

6 "2- 

211 



3 

"3 

> 



Naval store 

Ginneries 

Haw and grist mills. 

Grist mills 

Blacksmith shops . . 
Saw mills 



50,000 



| 70,00i 



200 



I 1,000 






G80 $ 98.000 



4,445 



f 778,000 



Total. 



50,000 



% 70,000 1 200 



$ 1,000 1 080 1$ 98,000 



4,445 



* 778,000 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— ST. JOHNS COUNTY. 



If 

«a 

4> 

Hi 



3 



35 

4 

3 

2 

11 

12 

14 

6 

4 

1 

22 

S 

5 

.3 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 




Tailoring and dressmaking 

Furniture shops 

Paper hangers 

Harness shops 

Turpentine stills 

Shoe shops 

Auto shops 

Stone cutting 

Jewelry and repairing 

Sewing machine repairing. . 
Carpenter and contracting. 

Electric repairing 

Blacksmith Shop 

Brick mason contractors. . . 



12,145 

7,000 

780 

1,300 

278,500 

8,225 

70,000 

2,905 

6,950 

1,250 

11,465 

62,600 

6,650 

600 



*2 



- s?" 

o> o, 



66,730 

13,584 

8,144 

3,378 

74,280 

23,625 

72,785 

21,454 

7,644 

2,440 

105,790 

28,080 

21,540 

11,000 



lO 



1 
t 

2 
« 
17 
10 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
6 
1 
8 



Novelty works 

Ice factories 

MatrresB factories . . . 

Bicycle shops 

Painter contractors . . 
Plumbers and tinners 
Plaster and- lathers. . 
Printing companies • . 

Bottling works 

Bakeries 

Gas company 

Souvenir makers 

Candy factory 

Boat "makers 

Hat makers 

Cigar factories 

Barrel factory 

Cooper shops 

Total 



8,000 


2 


3,500 


19,000 


5 


5,217 


275 


2 


3,620 


20,700 


8 


12,423 


5,905 


36 


75,676 


13,450 


23 


39.810 


925 


6 


10.140 


102,000 


45 


68,240 


7,500 


8 


10,764 


22,000 


20 


32,192 


200,000 


14 


25,200 


280 


3 


3,600 


5,000 


3 


5,500 


10,680 


19 


32,716 


4,800 


3 


5.744 


nii.r.oo 


146 


113,000 


50,000 


20 


15,000 


375 


3 


6.300 


1,001.360 


705 


| 929,716 



to 

8 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— ST. JOHNS COUNTY.— (Continued) . 



u 


NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


391} 

<u a a 


■a 5 

II 

z 


u 

IB 

a 

e 
z 

1 

■ 

< 


■3 * 

a me* 
H 


u 

s 

a 

3 

z 

I 

H 


p*a 

.- ►> a> 
o oH 


b 
1 

a 

a 

a 
Z 
■ 
B 

s 

m 
< 


•a a 

m 

■5 to 

oot- 
E- 


Least No. Employ 
Any One Time D 
Year In This Ind 


35 
4 


Tailoring and draining, 


32 

7 

4 

2 

98 

13 

41 

12 

1 
52 
36 
11 

4 


| 38,824 

12,894 

8.144 

2,378 

74,280 

23,625 

72,005 

21,404 

6,708 

1,820 

110.790 

42.464 

21,540 

11,000 


25 


| 23,738 






48 

9 

4 

2 

98 

13 

42 

13 

5 

2 

53 

42 

45 

4 


47 
9 


8 










4 


2 










2 


11 










90 


12 










is 


14 












40 


6 












13 


4 

1 

22 


Sewing mach. reprng.. 
Carpenter contracting . 

Brickniason contractors 


1 

1 


936 
624 






5 
2 

47 


5 










36 


5 










40 


3 










4 



to 

03 
C3 



1 

2 
2 
6 
17 
10 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
3 



Novelty works 

Ice factories 

Mattress factories . . . 

Bicycle shops . . < 

Painter-contractors . . 
Plumbers and tinners. 
Plasters and lathers.. 
Printing companies . . 

Bottling work s 

Bakeries 

Cos company 

Souvenir makers 

Candy factory 

Boat making 

Hat makers 

Cigar factory 

Barrel factory 

Cooper Bhops 



-I 
5 
2| 
8 

35 
6 
6 

51 
7 

18 

14 
3 
2 

19 



113 

20 

3 



3.500) 

5.8171 

3,620| 

12,423 

75,676 

39,192 

10,140 

55,640 

9,984 

29,912 

25,200 

3,600 

4,000 

32,716 



95,550 

15.000 

6,300 



14 
1 
2 



3 
35 



12,600 

780 

2,280 



1,500 



4,819 
16,450 



2 


2 


5 


5 


2 


2 


8 


8 


36 


36 


23 


23 


6 


6 


45 


45 


8 


8 


20 


19 


14 


14 


3 


3 


3 


3 


19 


19 


3 


3 


148 


143 


20 


20 


3 


3 



$ 



Total. 



644 



f 876.2361 58 



9 63.103 



748| 



674 






MANUFACTURING KEPOKT— ST. JOHNS COUNTY.— (Continued). 



B 
(J 

i 






NAME OP 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



I 



a 

a 

I 



5 
I 



01 

-a 

> 



Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 



ft. 



o 



ID O Q 

•S-9 3 
5 a 01 



•—OS 



o »« 

• Em 

CO ,-• "~ 

> « 



Is 



35 

4 

3 

2 

11 

12 

14 

6 

4 

1 

22 

5 

5 

3 



Tailoring and dressmaking. 

Furniture shops 

Paper hangers 

Harness shops 

Turpentine stills 

Shoe shops 

Auto shops .' 

Stone cutters 

Jewelry repairing 

Sewing machine repairing. . 

Carpenter contracting 

Electric repairing 

Blacksmith shops 

Brickmason contractors .... 



25,678 

10,040 

1,050 

1,142 

5,800 

10,601 

21,200 

7,346 

5,880 

1.000 

11,219 

32,600 

3,750 

1,900 



* 



130,991 

33,000 

12,500 

5,800 



50,920 

89,272 

35,750 

26,800 

4,000 

129,212 

177,000 

30,000 

11,900 



to 

— 

CO 



1 

2 
2 
6 
17 
10 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
6 
1 
3 



Navelty works 

Ice factories 

Mattress factories 

Bicycle shops 

Painter-contractors . . . 
Plumbers and tinners. 
Plaster and lathers. . . 
Printing companies . . 

Bottling works 

Bakeries 

Cas company 

Souvenir makers 

Candy factory 

Boat making 

Hat makers 

Cigar factories 

Barrel factory 

Cooper shops 



3.880,000 



| 194,000 



500 

10,305 

3,1001 

8,680 

7,450 

11,630 

2,050 

30,000 

3,000 

10,530 

18,000 

1,100 

3,000 

6,750 

3;ooo 



10,000 
1.400 



6,000 
48,000 
10,200 
37,500 
93,089 
65,100 
14.240 
197,000 
19,500 
43,304 
25,000 

3,800 
10,000 
53,500 
17,000 



38,580 
9,450 



8 



Total. 



3,880,000 



f 194,00O| 



269,701 



9 91.428,408 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— 8T. JOHNS COUNTY.— (Continued) . 



- bo 

n 

A | 

If 

|I 

Z 



NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Naval Stores 



Turpentine 



a 
I 



a 
I 



Rosin 



1 



Ginneries and Products 



ft I 

y 

15 



0> 

o 



.sis 

.S3 
«55 

I Si 



s 
I 



35 

4 

3 

2 

11 

12 

14 

6 

4 

1 

22 

5 

5 

3 



Tailoring and dressmkng. 

Furniture shops 

Paper hangers 

Harness shops 

Turpentine stills 

Shoe shops 

Auto shops 

Stone cutting 

Jewelry repairing 

Sewing machine repairing 

Carpenter repairing 

Electric repairing 

Blacksmith shops 

Brickmason contractors 



70,320 



$110,430 



4,130 



$ 78,600 



3 



1 

2 
2 
6 
17 
10 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
6 
1 
3 



Novelty works ....... 

Ice foctories 

Mattress factories . . . 

Bicycle shops 

Painter contractors . . 
Plumbers and tinners. 
Plaster and lathers. . . 
Printing companies . . 

Bottling works 

Bakeries 

Gas company 

Souvenir makers 

Candy factory 

Boat making 

Hat makers 

Cigar factories 

Barrel factory 

Cooper shops 



is 



Total. 



70,320 



»1 10,430 



4,130 



| 78,600 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— TAYLOR COUNTY 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



Haw mills 

Turpentine stills 
Bottling works . 

I«-e plant 

Planing mills . . 

Grist mill 

B lacksmith shop 
Total 



§11 

Hi 

a v — 
O 



fa 

o a 

,0 u 

a « 



z 3 

V 

M J) 

< 



Ms* 
t> P. 



1,120,000 

43,000 

11,000 

100,000 

3,000 

800 

1,100| 



655 

300 

12 

6 

20 
3 

21 



51,0001) 

87,000 

65,000 

1,000 

5,500 

1,000 

500 



i* 
3 



9 l,278 t 90P| l.05S| 



211,000 



L 



MANUFACTURING KEPORT— TAYLOR COUNTY.— (Continued). 



f 



J) 

5 5? 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


■a L h 

g B a 

1« 


HIS 

O 3 9 


z 


la 
■ 

a 
B 

9 

z 

■ 

e 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Men 


■ 

1 

Z 

■ 

■ 
1 

E 

a 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Women 


B 

9 

z 

« 

• 1 

E 
B 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Children 


Rfltl 

fog 

d « - 

-&« 


f, 


S;i vv mills 


570 

425 

10 

*5 

18 

2 

2 


f 51,000 

87,000 

2.000 

• 1,000 

5.500 

500 

1,000 










650 

265 

10 


527 


4 


Htills 








/ 


170 


2 










f 


10 


1 


i 








51 5 


2 


1Miiiiini r mills 










20 
2 
4 


13 


1 








, 




1 


1 










3 




Total 


1.032 


| 148,000 










98g| 720 






MANUFACTURING REPORT— TAYLOR COUNTY.— {Continued). 



m 
^3 bo 


NAME OF 

BU8INE88, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Character of Product 


Coat of Material and 
Value of Products 


11 


Tobacco Manufactories 


Cost of Production 
and Material Uaed 
(including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 
Fuel) 


Value of Work (in- 
cluding Custom 
Work and Repair- 
ing) 


■1 

11 

gi 


S 
1 

5 

1 


B 
l 


1 

no 
5 

1 


9 


6 
















4 
















•> 












* 5,500 
15,000 


I 9,750 
19,000 


1 












•> 




- 








1 
















1 










i 










1 








$ 20.500 


I 28,750 



s 





MANUFACTURING REPORT- 


fAYLOR COUNTY.— (Continued). 






NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


=3 M 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


11 

11 

2 


□ 
o 

■ 


a 
a 
"3 

> 


! 

CQ 


i 

I 

> 


1*1 
lit 

■3 _a 

mgo 

153 


1 

>• 


■55 "S3 

I*| 

c -a 
a o w 
<B -S _ 

WO© 

ISfl 


! 

> 


6 




















4 


Stills 


19,000 


|120,000 


8,700 


| 16,500 










2 












1 




















2 












i 








1 




















1 


Total 


19.000 1120.000 


8,700 


| 16,500 












Id 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— VOLUSIA COUNTY. • 



NAME OF BUSINESS. MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



till 
III' 

S.3ffc 

— g B I 
fill 



if 

ii 

V 

M 0) 



1 



«1 



18 

11 

6 

6 

2 

89 

9 

17 
8 

18 
4 
G 

14 
4 



Maw mills .... 
Naval stores . . 
Electric Power 
Water powers 
Mattress factories 
Auto repairing .. 

Printeries 

Cross ties . . * 

Bicycle shops 

Shoe shops 

Bottling works . . 
Watch repairing . 
Blacksmith shops 
Preserving plants 



companies. 



462,000 

442,000 

1,135,000 

118,000 

2,100 

257,500 

95.800 

15,800 

9,050 

16.270 

39,000 

4,750 

8,980 

17,600 



367 

330 

127 

16 

2 

133 

81 

396 

8 

22 

16 

10 

17 

20 



508,000 

240,500 

120,700 

15,600 

1,400 

165,390 

73,950 

97,850 

2,800 

5,400 

9,550 

9,800 

6,300 

8,600 






5 
4 
5 

15 
3 
4 
8 
6 
2 
3 
3 
7 
4 

11 
6 



Tailor shops '. . . . 

Millinery stores 

Bakeries 

Fruit packing houses 

8ajt mills 

Kilns 

Vulcanizing 

Photo galleries 

Cigar fatcories 

Ice cream 

Grist mills 

Wood sawyers 

Well drilling 

Plumbing 

Painters and paperhangers 

Total 



3,600 
7,500 

36,500 

66,100 
8,300 

28,000 
8,250 

10,000 
2,700 

11,550 
1,060 
4,040 
3,100 

32,300 
7,900 



6 

10 

39 

365 

19 

46 

11 

20 

9 

9 

3 

18 

4 

45 

23 



1,400 

4,600 

41,250 

168,560 

17,000 

28,500 

5,200 

12,600 

5,500 

.3,000 

1,500 

8,100 . 

1.750 

61,300 

29,550 



to 

-J 
-J 



$ 2,854,750 



2,181 f 1,652.650 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— VOLUSIA COUNTY.— (Continued). 





NAME OF BUSINE8S, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Years 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Year in Industry 


Sis 

353 


11 

Kg 

B 

If 

I 1 


■ 
S 



55 

B 

(4 
G 

■ 

4 


■o 

Iff 


u 

z 
1 



S5 

9 
B 

IS 


-. P 1 s 

o oH 
f- 


■ 
j 

55 

£ 

CD 
u 

► 
< 


■a O 

III 
9 1 

hi 


sfi-s 
ffgg 


18 




361 

330 

121 

16 


$ 502.000 

240,500 

115,000 

. 15,600 


6 


| G,000 






502 
470 
133 

21 

4 

197 

95 


237 


11 




230 


6 




7 


5,700 






106 


6 






13 


2 


2 
26 


1,400 

:*,r>oo 

24,130 






2 


3ft 




55 
396 
43 
22 
16 
10 
17 
5 


161,790 
49,800 
97,850 
2.800 
5,400 
9,550 
9,800 
6,300 
3,000 






97 


9 






71 


17 








571 km 


8 












**■ i 
11 
30 
26 
10 
20 
42 


8 


18 












21 


4 












9 


6 










10 


14 
4 


24 


■ 5,000 






15 

8 



-1 

co 



5 Tailor shops 

4 Millinery stores 

5 Bakeries 

15 Fruit packing houses. . 

3 Salt mills 

4 Kilns 

8 Vulcanizing 

6 Photo galleries . u . 

2 Cigar factories 

3 Ice cream ". . 

Sflirist mills 

7 Wood sawyers 

4 Well drilling 

11 Plumbing 

6 Painters-paper hangers, 



<! 



30 

285 

19 

46 

11 

12 

7 

9 

3 

18 

4 

43 

23 



1.400 



32,000 

138,900 

17,000 

28,500 

5,200 

9,700 

4.000 

3,000 

1,500 

8,100 

1,750 

00,300 

26,550 



10 
9 

80 



4,600 

9,200 

29,660 



2,900 
1,500 



1,000 



9 


5 


17 


5 


64 


33 


501 


186 


28 


10 


63 


26 


12 


10 


18 


9 


18 


3 


11 


5 


3 


3 


31 


11 


8 


4 


67 


23 


44 


14 



to 
-1 



Total. 



1,873 



$ 1,557,290 



176 



$ 95,241) 



2,949 



1.377 



* •■ 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— VOLUSIA COUNTY.— (Continued). 



3 to 


NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Tobacco Manufactories 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 


a a 

I! 

jj 


Character of Product 


lit 

'III 


Bm- % 

Sg£« 

ooPq'O 

S~ 2 

■O O M a 

a0 its 


00 

1 

5 

1 


a 
1 ^ 


■ 
I 

1 


03 

3 

*•> 


IK 












f 1,157,000 


f 2,047,000 


11 












ft 












162,600 

16,600 

2,400 

482,200 

48,350 

63,900 

12,150 

23,950 

52,000 

1,925 

9,425 

31,500 


363 9fift 


6 












42,5(10 

5,500 

907,920 

171 810 


•) 












39 












9 












17 










• 


240,500 
38,000 
54,350 
95 500 


8 












18 












4 












6 










. 


2fi 700 


14 












86,980 

73.000 


4 













GO 

o 



6 












2,350 

16,700 

120,900 

} 22.900 

13,000 

22,000 

5,025 

23,400 


15.A00 


4 












31,500 


5 












221,100 


15 












361,200 


3 












40,500 


4 












40,000 


8 












25,900 


(j 












64,670 


•> 




170,000 


| 12,600 








3 








13,250 
350 1 

12,750 
3,400 

71,3(10 

18.700 


27,700 


3 












1,375 


7 












25,500 


4 












12.200 


U 












180,000 











73.000 




170,000 |f 12.6001 




f 2.510.025* 5.223.691 



00 



# 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— VOLUSIA COUNTY.— (Continued) . 



L 


NAME OP BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Naval 


3torea 


Ginneries and Products 


M 3 


Turpentine 


R««ln 


■o tS *3 

pi 

■ 11 

co O 

"3 B 

«|5 
165' 


1 

"3 

> 


co o h 

H Q BJ 

«!>- 

,»0 CO 

if! 

fSoS 
Sg-fl 






S3 
a 2 
V. 


CO 

□ 
o 

3 
o 


CD 

3 

I 


CD 

e> 

N 
B 
■ 


a 

9 

"3 

> 


■ 

1 


18 




















11 




142,900 


? 168,700 


8,435 


1129,280 










6 














6 

' 2 


















39 




















9 




















17 


















~ 




8 


















, 


18 




















4 




















6 




















14| 

4J 









































oo 



5 
4 
5 
15 
3 
4 
8 
6 
2 

3 
3 

7 

4 

11 

6 



Tailor shops 

Millinery stores 

Bakeries 

Fruit packing houses. 

Salt mills 

Kilns 

Vulcanizing 

Photo galleries 

Cigar factories 

Ice cream factories . . . 

Grist mills 

Wood sawyers 

Well drilling 

Plumbing shops 

Painters-pa perhangers 



Total. 



142.9(H) 



1168,700 



S.435 



to 

CO 

os 



$129.2S(>| 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— WALTON COUNTY. 



M 
rt a 

H 

X 



7 
4 

6 

7 
10 

1 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



ass 
Ml 



""So 



» S c . 

a-3££ 



Ml 

5 



a so <a 

-as 



Blacksmith shops 

Cooper shops . . . . M, . . . . 

Cotton gins . .. : \ 

Corn mills 

Saw mills 

Naval stores 

Shingle mill 

Totals 



I 3,500.00 

600.00 

5,000.00 

5,221.00 

2,875,226.69 

1,135,229.80 

1,030.00 

400.00 



Ill 

o> a. 



9 
5 
6 

6 

485 

616 

5 

1 



7,550.00 

4,100.00 

1,800.00 

3,700.00 

361.965.20 

408,200.00 

7,500.00 

750.00 



£ 



:n 



14,016,207.46 



1,133 1 795,545.26 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— WALTON COUNTY.— (Continued). 



NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Men 16 Years 
and Over 



e 



o 

cm 

« 

o 

-A 



•a 
I 1 

IK 

o oH 



Women 16 Years 
and Over 



1 

B 

a 
Z 
v 

Ml 

e 



Jl 



- » ° 
a %W 

hi 



Children Under 
16 Years 



<B 

f 

a 

a 
55 

a 
m 

g 
o 

R 



•a c 

JPI 

IP 

3~e 

o oE- 1 



Si; 

o •■ 

Ill 



7 
4 
2 
6 

7 

10 

1 



.'{7 



Blacksmith shops 
Cooper shops . . . 

Cotton gins 

Corn mills 

Saw mills ...... 

Naval stores 

Kh ingle mill ..'... 

Totals 



9 

12 



6 

486 

616 

5 

1 



I 7,550.00 

4,100.00 

1,800.00 

3,700.00 

360,965.26 

408,200.00 

7,500.00 

750.00 



1,141 $794,541.26 



1,200 



24 



7,500 



11 

5 
6 
6 
518 
669 
5 
1 



9 

4 
6 
6 
428 
420 
5 
1 



1 $ 1,200 



24 $ 7,500 1,221 



879 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— WALTON COUNTY.— (Continued). 



XI 

x> a 
li 

ii 



NAME OP 






09 




BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 






■a 




OR PRODUCT 


03 

E 




9 






1 


m 

3 


li 


9 




6 


1 





B) 




O 


> 


6 


> 




Z 


•» 


Z 


••■ 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 






I 



® a 5 



— _ - g 

Illil 

ol'-'SSk 



5Bi 

{•I 



7 
4 
2 

6 
7 

10 
1 



Blacksmith shops 
Cooper shops .... 

Cotton gins 

Corn mills 

Saw mills 

Naval stores .... 
Bhinglemill 



10 



635,662 



713,550 



37 



Totals. 



I 639,662 



If 713,550 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— WALTON COUNTY.— (Continued). 



1! 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 

• 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


1-1 

flf 

mgo 

III 




ill 

QJ w _, 

— *j C3 

«as 
ill 




mi. 

I s 


■ 
a 

O 

3 




c 

3 
> 


8 


B 

9 

1 


■ 
1 


7 






1 












4 




















o 




















6 




















7 




















10 


Navttl RtorpR 


366,140 


»450.249 


34,305 


1568,228 










1 


































Total 


366,140 


1450.249 


34,305 1|568.228 











23 



a m 

a a 
If 

n 

is 

z 



MANUFACTURING KEl'ORT— WASHINGTON COUNTY. 



NAME OF BUSINESS. MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



8 
13 
1 
5 
1 
fl 

~\ 
1 
:t 
:i 
1 



Naval stores 

Waw mills 

Planing mill 

Repair shops ; 

Machine shop 

Crist mills 

Saw and shingle mills 

Ginneries 

Cooperage 

Millinery stores 

Garage shops 

Packing plant 

Total 






hi 



a 

°* 

If 

3 



2 _ 
ft 






792,798 

318,750 

10.000 

1,300 

2,000 

8,750 

3,350 

9,300 

100 

3,350 

2.400 

100.000 



■9 £ 

as 



ill 



204 
561 

60 
6 
6 

19 


12 
1 
6 
6 

40 



137,063 

139,003 

15,000 

4,540 

2,450 

7,028 

2,090 

2,660 

200 

2,200 

8,600 

5.500 



qo 

CO 



I 1,252,998 



930 I 



321,334 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— WASHINGTON COUNTY.— (Continued) . 



i * 



its 


NAME OF BUSINESS, 
MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 
i 


Men 16 Years 
and Over 


Women 16 Tears 
and Over 


Children Under 
16 Years 


Greatest No. Employed 
at Any One Time Dur- 
ing Tear in Industry 


ill 


if 

9) 

S3 

a ° 

1 S 


u 

9 

1 

9 

z 

1 

1 

§ 

•< 


Ho o 
n J — 

If* 

5 


■ 
M 

1 

s 

■ 

1 

> 

< 


■a 

*| 

ft 

OH 


u 

% 
a 

a 
Z 

■ 
M 

■ 

E 
0) 

< 


Total Amount 
of Wages Paid 
These Children 


Least No. Employ 
Any One Time D 
Tear In This Ind 


8 




224 

561 

60 

6 

6 

19 

2 

1.1 

1 


I 137,063 

139,003 
1*5,000 

4.540 
2,450 
7.028 
2,090 
2,41(1 
200 










■1*1 

631 

75 

7 

8 

26 

13 

18 

1 

6 

6 

50 


182 


13 












447 


1 












30 


5 












5 


1 












4 


.0 










17 


2 


Saw and filiinge mills-.. 










(i 


8 


2 


f 250 









l 




1 


3 




6 


2,200 






4 


:{ 




6 
40 


3,600 
5,500 






6 


l 












20 


















986 


f 318,884 


* 2,450 








1.123 


731 













"^ 





MANUFACTURING REPORT— WASHINGTON COUNTY.— 


(Continued 


• 




NAME OF 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 


Tobacco Manufactories 


Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 


3 m 

o a 

si 


Character of Product 


Cost of Production 
and Material Used 
(including Mill or 
Mine Supplies and 
Fuel) 


Value of Work (in- 
cluding Custom 
Work and Repair- 
ing) 


I? 
Is 

z 


9) 

1 

o 

& 


i 

9 

1 


8 

■ 

■ 

B 

O 

1 


■ 
> 


g 














13 











I 218,520 
120,000 
3,075 
2,450 
9,415 
2,895 


9 363,430 

150,000 

6,540 

5,200 

16,190 

6,100 


1 












5 












1 












9 












2 












8 












1 












350 

3,680 

5,285 

.. 150,000 


700 


3 












6,500 
9,135 

450,000 


3 










..... 


1 


































$ 515,670 


? 1.0 13.705 













MANUFACTURING REPORT— WASHINGTON COUNTY.— (Continued). 



8 
13 
1 
5 
1 
9 
2 
3 
1 
3 
8 
1 



NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Naval Stores 



Turpentine 



IB 

o 

I 



Naval stores . . , 

Saw mills 

Planing mill 

Repair shops 

Machine shop 

Grist mills 

Saw and. shingle mills. 

Ginnerjes 

Cooperage 

Millinery stores 

Garage shops 

Packing plant 



Total . 



168,700 



168,700 






*148,520 



1148,520 



Roaln 



6,934 



S 
H 

> 



1131,409 



6,934|«131,409 



Ginneries and Products 



S3 



1 



ze, 



795 



795 



I 
> 



f 47,400 



"3 0) 05 

|fj 

si! 

moo 

SSfl 



9 47,400| 



> 



S 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— WAKULLA COUNTY. 



if 

IS 



NAME OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 
OR PRODUCT 



lit 



J 



1 a 
.3 



u 

— p B 1 

o 






I* 



p.. 



3mm 

< a) a 
- 8 5 

o> C 



Naval stores 
Saw mills . t . 
Cooper shops 
Grist mills . . 
Garage shops 
Gun shop . . . 
Repair shops 
Shingle mill 
Total 



384,000 

51,950 

800 

2,800 

4,800 

100 

450 

500 



386 
117 
5 
4 
7 
1 
2 
5 



230,430 

51,300 

BOO 

1,300 

3,800 

400 

800 

1,500 



- 



$ 445.400 



527| 



.MMi.030 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— WAKULLA COUNTY.— {Continued). 



■d 
a a 

IS 



£3 

is 

z 



NAME OP BUSINESS, 
MANUFACTURE, 



Men 16 Years 
and Over 



i 

Z 






•a 



Women 16 Years 
and Over 



S 

9 

611 

s 

I 



£ 
s 

o 



3|| 

o oh 



Children Under 
16 Years 



o 

I 
Z 

tm 

u 

0) 

> 



"32 

ill 



a 



tfc 

en 

SB 

*a 

» — 

bz 

" a 



!ll 

y a a 

o M O 
•5, id m 

ill 

z o" 

to **» « 

83£ 



v 



Nitval stores 
Saw mills . . 
Cooper shops 
Grist mills . 
Garage shops 
Gun shop . . 
Repair shops 
Shingle mill 
Total. .. 



293 
117 
5 
4 
7 
1 
2 
5 



195,430 

43,200 

500 

1,300 

■ 3,800 

400 

800 

_ 1,500 



93 



21,000 



471 
141 
5 
4 
7 
1 
2 
5 



244 

85 
5 
4 
7 
1 
2 
9 



z 



434 



* 246,930 



93 



21,000 



636 



350 



« 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— WAKULLA COUNTY.— (Continued). 



NAME OP 

BUSINESS, MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 



Tobacco Manufactories 



Character of Product 



I 



a 
I 



a 
no 

5 

I 






Cost of Material and 
Value of Products 



•D >-TJ 

9 O a 

till 






B 



flgg 






Naval stores 
Saw mills . ■ . 
Cooper shops 
Grist mills . . 
Garage shops 
Gun shop . . . 
Repair shops 
Shingle mill . 



58,500 

855 

1,700 

,5,300 

500 

1,350 

2,000 



95,300 
1,850 
2,675 

13,000 
1,000 
3,500 
3,000 



to 



Total. 



70,205 1 120,925 



MANUFACTURING REPORT— WAKULLA COUNTY.— (Continued). 





• 

NAME OF BUSINESS, 

MANUFACTURE, 

OR PRODUCT 

• 


Naval Stores 


Ginneries and Products 


jfl 00 


Turpentine 


Rosin 


ill 

Pa 

«§5 

111 


0) 

3 

"3 
>• 


*l 3 JE 
ISA 




1 § 


a 

1 


3 
"3 


j 

E 

to 

n 


o 

3 
1 


■ 

3 

"3 
> 


8 




137,650 


? 184,000 


12,380 


1185,500 










9 










5 




















4 




















5 




















1 




















2 




















1 












































137,660 


|184,000 


I2,:t80 


fl85,5O0 





















CI 
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POPULATION OF CITIES OF 5,000 OR MORE 1915 : 1915. 1010, 1020. 



Cities 



Counties 



1020 



1915 White Negro 



Total 
1910 



Gainesville ... 
Jacksonville 
Kev Weat . . . 
Lakeland .... 

Miami 

Ocala 

Orlando 

Pensacola — 
St. Augustine. 
St. Petersburg 
Tallahassee . . 

Tampa 

West Tampa. . 



Alachua . . . 

Duval 

Monroe . . . 

Polk 

Dade 

Marlon 

Orange 
Escambia . . 
St. Johns . . 
Pinellas . . . 

Leon 

Hillsborough 
Hillsborough 



5,286 
91,558 
18.749 

7.082 
29.549 

4,914 

9,282 
31,030 

0.192 
14.237 

5.637 
51.253 

8,483 



• 6,736 
•06,850 
•18.495 

7,287 
•15.592 

• 5,370 
6.448 

•23.219 
0.471 
7.186 

• 5,193 
•48.100 

• 7.837 



8,009 

30,798 

13.624 
4,760 
9,916 
2.717 
4,058 

13,426 
3,833 
4.897 
2,264 

36.210 
8,867 



3,128j 

36,0351 

4.86" 

2,527 

5.059 

2.652 

2.390 

9.788 

1.638 

2.289 

2.925 

11.914 

967 



6,183 

57,699 

19.945 

3,719 

5,471 

4.370 

3.894 

22,952 

5.494 

4,127 

5.018 

37.782 

S.2.-.8 



POPULATION OF CITIES. 2,500 TO 5,000: 1915 AND 1910. 



Cities 


Counties 


1920 


1915 


White 


Negro 


0101 
I"40J. 


Apalachlcola .. 
Arcadia 


Franklin 

DeSoto 

Polk 


3,066 
3,479 
4.203 
3.888 
5.445 
3,324 
5,457 
3.678 
2.722 
3.341 
3,103 
5.102 
3.729 
2.540 
5.588 
S.659 


• 3.400 

• 3.504 

• 3.412 

• 3.305 
4,526 

• 3.490 

• 3,114 

• 3.244 
4,221 

• 3,422 
3,294 

• 4.622 

• 3.229 
3.451 

• 4,998 

• 4.090 


1.673 
2,574 
1.994 
2.268 
2.033 
2,054 
1.158 
2.220 
3,224 
1,793 
1,601 
2.097 
2.084 
1,125 
2.494 
2. .'((17 


1.726 
929 
1.418 
1.030 
2.493 
1,585 
-1.0531 
236 
'.I'.n; 
1.628 
1.643 
2,524 
1,144 
2.326 
2..-02 
1.780 


3,065 
1,736 
2,662 


Brndentown . . . 

Fernandlna . . . 
Fort Myera . . . 
Kissimmee .... 
Lake Cltjr 

Palatka 

Plant City 

Sanford 

w. Palm Beach 


Lee 

Suwannee 

Hillsborough . . 

ftadsden 

Seminole 

Palm B^ach. . . 


1,888 
3.080 
2,812 

I 3,482 
2.463 
2,157 

1 5,032 
8,460 
3.779 

1 2.481 
3,204 
3.070 
1.743 
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POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF 1,000 TO 2,*00 : 1915 



Ctiieb AND 
TOWNS 



Alton 

Bonitay 

Brooksvllle • • • 

Chlpley 

Clearwater .... 

Hade City 

Hei-'unlak Sprgs 
East M II I v 111.-. . 

Kustls 

Fort Meads 

Fort Pierce — 
U. Cove Sprgs. 
High Springs.. 

Jnsper 

Lauderdale . . . 

Leesburg 

Lynn Haven . . . 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marinnna 

Milton 

Montlcello . 

Mulberry 

New Auguatllne 

Newberry 

New Smyrna. . . 
Pablo Beach . . 

Palmetto 

'Panama City.. 

Perry .... 

P. Tampa City. 
I'nii i :i Gorda . . 
St, Andrews . . 

Sarasota 

S. Jacksonville. 



Counties 



1015 



While 



Negro 



Tolnl 
1010 



Lafayette 

Holmes 

Hernando 
Washington . . 
Pinellas . . . 

l'asco 

Walton 

Bay 

Lake 

Polk 

St. Lucis 

Clay 

Alachua 

Hamilton 
Broward .... 

Lake 

Bay » 

Msdlson 

Manatee 

Jackson 

Santa Rosa . . 
Jefferson .... 

Polk 

St. Johns ... 

Alachua 

Volusia 

Duval 

Manatee 

Bay 

Taylor 

Hillsborough . 

DeSoto 

Bay 

Manatee 

Duval '. 



l.nr.n; 
1,1071 
l.:isr, 
1.5T1 
1,932 
1.950 
2.142 
1,502 
1,148 
2.150 
1,942 
2,287 
1.265 
1,831 
1,870 
1,360 
1,250 
1 ,7«3 
1.487 
2.357 
l,4ir> 
2,040 
1,121 
•.716 
1.000 

' 2.012 

1 1.000 
1.625 
2.013 

' 1.941 
1.071 
1.772 
1.400 
1.682 

• 1.522 



5«3| 

7!>7i 

875 

1,001 

1,199 

1,336 

1,441 

1,122 

725 

1,542 

1,293 

1,133 

782 

930 

1.250 

896 

1,182 

908 

724 

1.172 

92R 

801 

71 

1.032 

360 

1.312 

695 

1.051! 

1.461 

1.119 

590 

1 ,339 

1.047 

1.172 

1.349 



457 
310 
010 
570 
731 
614 
701 
400 
423 
608 
649 

1.154 
533 
701 
620 
464 
68 
BBS 
763 

1.183 
487 

1 ,286 
403 
684 
640 

300 
574 
552 
821 
480 
433 
353 
500 
172 



922 
970 
1.1*9 
1.171 
1.066 
2,011 

' 'oio 

1,105 
1,883 

1.319 
1.408 
1.730 



991 



1.5611 

988 

1.915 

831 

1 ,829 

1,418 

1.586 

816 

1.121 

330 

773 

425 

1,012 

1.343 

1.012 

675 

840 

1.147 



•Comp ete census for 1020 not yet In our possession. 



TABLE NO. 23— PART HI— POPULATION Or CITIES AND tutths OF 
2,000 AND UNDER: 1915 AND 1910. 



Cities and 
Towns 


ConNTIES 


1915 j White 


Negro 


Total 
1910 


Starke 

St. Clond 

Tarpon Sprgs. . 

Tltusvllle 

Waucbula 
Winter Haven. 
Zenhvrhills . . . 


Polk 


1.2391 1.014 
2.080 2.080 
• 1.9381 1.420 
1.3101 818 
1,839 1.831 
1,226 1,119 
1.4S0I 1.406 


225 

516 

487 

8 

107 

44 


1.135 

■•.2 12 

868 

I 1,009 

423 
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PART IV — POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF 1,000 AND 
UNDER : 1915 AND 1910. — Continued. 



Cities and 
Towns " 


CODHTIBS 


IBIS 


White 

* 


Negro 


Total 
1910 






744j 
216 


369] 
165 


875| 


610 


Alford 


Jackson 


50 








300 


296 


4 




Anthony 




•10.; 


246 


160 


442 






598 


295 


303 


410 


Auburndale ... 


Polk 


511 


427 


84 




Avon .Park . . . 


.DeSoto 


418 


394 


24 








282 


225 


57 


468 


Bay view 

Baldwin 




121 


121 






Duval 


570 


284 


286 




Bell 




250 


216 


34 


243 






182 


182 




HO 


Blountstown . . 




927 


698 


229 


Bowling Green. 


DeSoto 


670 


533 


137 


422 


Bradley 

Brandford . 


Polk 


295 


194 


101 




Suwannee . 


411 


217 


194 






St. Johns 


228 


t 


t 








343 


272 


71 




Callahan 




483 


S47 


136 




Campbellton .. 




333 


152 


181 




Carrabelle .... 


Franklin 


%■■■■■■■■ 
^493 


655 


295 


903 


Center HIM ... 




:«•« 


99 


299 






400 


215 


185 


304 


Cedar Key 


Levy 


800 


556 


244 


864 






807 


417 


390 


613 




Sumter 


389 


249 


140 


3«7 


Cottondale . . . 


Jackson 


392 


240 


152 




Crescent City . 




809 


466 


843 


677 


Crystal River. . 


Citrus 


000 


504 


::!"-. 


663 


Cypresa 


Jackson 


289 


213 


76 








512 


338 


174 




Daytona Beach. 




582 


. 524 




331 


Deerfleld 




:;-ii 


138 


237 




Davenport 


Polk 


167 


180J 
167 


371 
137 




DeLeou Sprire. . 


Volusia 


304 


216 


Delray ....... 


Palm Beach . . 


839 


421 


418 




Pinellas 


429 


358 


71 


256 


Dunnellon .... 




979 


481 


548 


1.227 


Ealonvllle 


i >range 


122 




122 


108 


Eau Gallie 




543 


500 


43 


329 


Ellenton 




497 


290 


207 




Esto 




276 


222 


54 


840 


Federal Point. . 




279 


121 


158 


147 


Fellsmere .... 


St. Lucie 


898 


689 


209 




Florida City... 


Dade 


368 


307 


61 




Glendale 


Walton 


104 


104 






Gracevllle 




781 


580 


151 


734 


Greensboro . . . 




297 


227 


70 


175 


Gretna 




131 


66 


86 


201 


Greenville .... 


Madison 


62" 


288 


334 


751 


Gulf port 


Pinellas 


284 


2S1 


8 




Haines City .. 


Polk 


378 
407 


246 
211 


132 
196 




Hnllendale .... 








Bradford 


"J'i 


221 


128 


265 


St. Johns 


558 


t 


t 


390 


Havana 




486 


834 


152 


432 


Hawks Park . . 




178 


172 


1 


1 


Hawthorno . . . 




496 


264 


232 


824 


Holly Hill 




878 


365 


18 


207 






429 


242 


187 




Homestead . . . 


Dade 


721 


425 


296 
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PABT IV — POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF 1,000 AND 
1,000 TO 2,500: 1915 AND 1910— Continued. 



Cities and 
Towns 



Counties 



1915 



White 



Negro 



Total 
1910 



Interlachen . . . 

Jennings 

Kathleen 

LaBclle 

Lake Butler. . . 
Lake nelen . . . 
Lake Alfred . . . 

Lakewood 

Lake Worth. . . 

Largo 

Laurel H1U ... 

Lawtey 

Lee 

Macclenny 

Maltland 

Malone 

Mayo 

Mflyport 

Mcintosh 

Melbourne 

Melrose 



Mlcnnopy 
Mlllville . 
Mt. Dora 

Noma 



Oakland 

Okeechobee . . . 
Orange City . . 
Orange Park . . 

Ormond 

Oxona 

I'assa-asGrllle . 
Palatka Heights 
Palm Beach . . . 

Pa»ton 

Pinellas Park . . 
Ponce de Leon. 

Pomona 

Pompano 

Port Orange. . . 

Raiford •- 

Heddick 

San Mateo . . . 

Seabreeze 

Sopchoppy .... 

Sneads 

Stuart 

Sebring 

Taft 

Tavaroa 

Trenton 

Umatilla 

Waldo 

Webster 

Welborn 

White Springs. 

Wllllston 

Wildwood 

Winter Garden. 

Winter Park... 

Welaka 

Zolfo 



Putnam 
Hamilton . . . 

Polk 

Lee 

Bradford . . . 

Volusia 

Polk 

vVnlton 
Palm Beach . 
t'inellas .... 

Walton 

Bradford . . . 

Mndlson 

Baker 

Orange 

Jackson 
Lafayette . . 

Duval 

Marion 

Brevard . — 
(Alachua) .. 
(Putnam) .. 
Alachua — • 
Bay 

Lake 

Holmes 

Orange 

St. Lucie . . . 
Volusia 

Clay 

Volusia 

i'lni'llas 

Pinellas 

Putnam 
Palm Beach 

Walton 

Pinellas 

Holmes 

Putnam 
Broward 

Volusia 

Bradford . . . 

Marlon 

Putnam 

Volusia 
Wakulla . . . 
Jackson 
Palm Beach . 

DeSoto 

Orange 

Lake 

Alachua 

Lake 

Alachua 

Sumter 

Suwannee . 
Hamilton . . . 

Levy 

Sumter 

Orange 

Orange 

Putnam . . . 
neSoto 



no 

082 
3*1 
240 ' 
832 
786 
253 1 
324 
812 
552 
300 
532 
212 
308 
145 
633 
719 
500 
206 
408 

101 
6t7 
692 
576 
832 
250 
982 
506 
341 
857 
152 
Kill 

734 

113 
329 
223 
295 
438 
484 
296 
500 
191 
327 
443 
150 
571 
KM 
808 
216 
449 
550 
527 
550 
307 
341 
900 
800 
385 
648 
787 
350 
350 



147 
370 
321 
236 
579 
336 
184 
149 
612 
504 
288 
299 
193 
298 
126 
322 
498 
315 
162 
404 

146 
295 
4*4 
403 
634 
161 
902 
185 
136 
411 
141 

TS 
415| 
101 
247 
179 
240 
214 
257 
269 
330 
126 
186 
435 
147 
337 
484 
356 

88 
870 
300 
527 
300 
250 
262 
631 
457 
276 
432 
400 
177 
284 



203 

312 
40 
4 
262 
450 
119 
175 



48 

12 

233 

19 

70 

19 

311 

221 

185 

44 

4 

45 
822 
228 
173 
198 

89 

80 
321 
203 
446 

11 

31 
319| 

12 
112 

44 

55 
224 
227 

27 
170 

65 

141 

8 

8 

234 

115 

42 
128 

79 
250 



250 

57 

79 

269 

343 

109 

216 

387 

173 

66 



•Jli:: 

480 



(is;. 
646 



360 



291 
315 
492 



388 
157 



578 
441 



1ST 

24.1 

618 



371 

806 
211 



490 
372 
780 



367 



301 
269 



498 
110 
308 
192 
506 



175 
804 
2S."i 
304 
801 
247 
1,177 
871 
329 
851 
570 
294 
171 



•The variation in this total is caused by the addition of persons of 
another race. . ... .. 

tThe enumerator gave only the total population, failing to define the 
corporate limits, so that the number of each race cannot be stated. 
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POPULATION OF FLORIDA— 1920. 

NUMBER OF INHABITANTS, BY COUNTIES AND 
MINOR CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

(Prepared Under the Supervision of Wm. C. Hnnt, 
Chief Statistician for Population.) 

Total Population, Increase, and Distribution. 

Population of the State. — Florida was organized as 
a territory in 1822 and was admitted to the Union as 
the twenty-seventh State in March, 1845. According to 
the Fourteenth Census, taken as of January 1, 1920, its 
population is 968,470, which represents an increase of 
215,851, or 28.7 per cent., over the population in 1910. 
During the same period the population of the United 
States increased by 14.9 per cent. The following sum- 
mary shows the population of Florida from 1830 to 1920, 
inclusive, together with the increase for each decade, in 
comparison with the per cent, of increase for the United 
States as a whole: 

Population of Florida, 1830 to 1920. 



Census Year 


Population. 


iDcreasi' Over Preceding 
Census. 


Per tent, 
of 

Increase 




Number. 


Per Cent. 


for the 
United 

Suites. 


1820 

1800 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 

1850 

1840 

1830 


868,470 
752,618 
528,542 
391,422 
269,483 

187,748 

140.424 

87.445 

54.477 

34,730 


215,851 
224,077 
137,120 
121,9211 
81,745 

47,324 
52,878 
32.868 
10,747 


28.7 
42.4 
35.0 
45.2 
43.5 

33.7 
60,6 
60.5 
56.9 


14.9 
21.0 
20.7 

25.5 
30.1 

22.6 
35.6 
35.9 
32.7 











Counties. — Florida has 61 'counties, of which 29 shov 
increases and 18 decreases as compared with 1910. (See 
Table 1.) The reaining 7 counties have been organized 
since 1910. Because of the resultant changes in county 
boundaries it has been necessary to show rates of in- 
crease and decrease in total and rural population of 
counties b etween 1910 and 1920, to make the following 

•Seven new counties were created in 192L 
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combinations: Bay and Washington; Broward, Okee- 
chobee, Dade, Palm" Beach, Osceola, and St. Lucie ; Flag- 
ler ,St. Johns, and Volusia; Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, and 
Walton; Pinellas and Hillsborough; Seminole and 
Orange. 

Density of Population. — The total land area of the 
State is 54,861 square miles, and the average number of 
inhabitants to the square mile in 1920 is 17.7 (See Ta- 
ble 1), as against 13.7 in 1910 and 9.6 in 1900. 

Minor Cicil Divisions. — The political units into which 
the counties are divided are collectively termed "minor 
civil divisions." The primary divisions of the Florida 
Counties are the election precincts, which number 967, 
including 2 precincts — precinct 13, Cross Bayou, in Pi- 
nellas County, and precinct 6, Broadmoore, in St. Lucie 
Count}' — for which no population was returned, and 2 
militao-y reservations. There are also 202 secondary 
divisions, comprising 48 cities, 152 towns and 2 villages. 
One city and 2 towns are each coextensive with the 
precincts in which located, and each of 23 cities and 5 
towns comprises 2 or more precincts or parts of precincts. 
(See Table 2.) 

Cities. — Florida has 48 cities, of which Jacksonville, 
with a population of 91,558, is the largest. 

The following summary, etc., and table: 

Urban and Rural Population. — The Cenesus Bureau 
defines urban population as that residing in cities and 
otmer incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or 
more, and rural population as that residing outside such 
incorporated places. 

.The following summary presents, for the last three 
censuses, figures showing the urban and rural population 
of the State distributed among places grouped according 
to specified limits of population. The classification for 
each census is based upon the population of the various 
places as shown by the returns of that census. Con- 
sequently the territory comprised within any one class 
of cities or that designated as urban or as rural does 
not remain fixed, because any given place may, through 
the growth or the decline of its population, pass from 
one class to another at successive censuses. The propor- 
tion of the population of Florida living in places of 
2,500 or more increased from 20.3 per cent in 1900 to 
29.1 per cent, in 1910 and to 36.7 per cent, in 1920. 



PorurATioN of Principal Cities From Earliest Census 

to 1920. 



(A minus sign ( — ) denotes decrease.) 



City and 


Popu- 
lation. 


Increase 

Over I'reeedlng 

Census. 


City and 
Census Year. 


Popu- 
lation. 


Cenaus. 

Increase 

Over Preceding 


City and 
Census Year. 


l'cpu- 
'atlon. 


Increase 

Over Preceding 

Cenaus. 


Census Year. 


Number. 


Per Ccd 


Number. 


Per Cm 


Number. 


Per 
Cent. 


Jackttinvilli : 


01,558 

07.690 

28.420 

' 17,201 

7.650 

6,912 

2.118 

1.045 

18.740 
10,945 
17,114 
18,080 
0,890 
. <il 


33,869 

20,270 

11.228 

0,551 

738 

4,704 

1.073 


58.7 
103.0 

«:..c 

If 4.8 

10.7 
226.8 
102.7 


Key West— Con. 

1840 

Uiami: 

1920 

I'tiuanila : 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1870 


2,832 
088 

29.571 
5.471 
1,681 

31,035 
22,982 
17,747 
11,750 
6.845 
3,347 






fentacola — Cont 

St. Peteraburg: 
1920 

Tampa: 

1020 

1890 


2.876 
2,164 

14,237 

4,127 

1,575 

273 

51,608 

37,782 

15.839 

5,532 

720 


712 


82.0 


1910 








1000 






10,110 
2,552 
1,302 




1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 


24,100 
8,700 


440.5 
225.5 


245.0 
162.0 
476.0 


Kelt WeitH 

1020 

1910 

1000 

1890 

1880 


—1,196 

2,831 
—068 
8,100 


—8.0 
16.5 

—5.8 
82.8 


8,053 
5,235 
5,007 
4,005 
3.498 
471 


35.0 
29.5 
51.0 
71.7 
104.5 
16.4 


18,826 

21,943 

10,307 

4,812 

—76 


36.6 

138.5 

186 J 

668.3 

5 


1870 









n 

10 



tNot returned separately. (Return* Incomplete ; slave population not reported. 



URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION : 1920, 1910, AND 1900. 




■Includes four places not returned separately. 



URBAN ANI> RURAL POPULATION OF COUNTIES: 1920, 18 10, AND 1900. 





ropiJLATlON. 




n 1>, 


Pit Cent, of Increase In — 




COUNTY. 


1000 


' 1910 


102O 


Total Population. 


Rural 

population. 


I'rban 
population. 


Kural 
popu- 
lation 

per 
square 




I'rban. 


Kural. 


Prima. 


Itiirul, 


I'rlian. 


Kural. 


1920. 


1910 


10O0 


1910 

to 

1010 


1900 
• to 
1910 


1010 
to 

192(1 


1900 

to 

1910 


mil"' : 
1920 


Florida 

Alachua 

I'alumUln 

Dade 

IloKoto 

Iluvnl 

F.arambU 

Franklin 

(iadsden 

HlllHlioroiiKh 

Lee . . 1 

lAM)n 

Maim tec 

Marlon 

Monroe 

Nnnsau ' 

Oranjre 

Osceuln 

1'iilin Bern li 

Pinellas 


855.825 
8,860 
:i.341 

29.571 
8,479 

!i4.:::i:: 

31.035 

3.0(111 

8,118 

03.800 
8,678 

5.087 

3,808 
4.014 
18,740 

S.457 

9,2*2 
2.722 
8,650 

14,237 


012,1145 
24,829 

10,040 
13.182 
21,1155 

19,207 

18,351 

2,252 

20,421 

„ 24.457 

6,968 

12.422 

14.844 

10,054 

801 

5,888 

10,008 

4,478 

0.095 

14.028 


210,080 
0,183 
5,088 

5.471 

87.699 

22,982 
3.005 
3.204 

50.107 

5.018 

' 4.370 
19,045 

3.482 
7,464 


533,530 
. 28,122 
12,057 
0.402 
14,20(1 
17.404 

15.047 

2.1311 

18,004 

28,207 

0,204 

14,400 

9.5511 

82,871 

1,018 

7.043 
11,043 

5.507 
8,877 


107,031 

P..033 
4,013 

28.429 

17,747 
3.077 

15.839 

2.981 

' 8.880 

17.114 

3.245 


421,511 

28,012 

13,081 

4,955 

8,047 

11,304 

10,500 

1,813 

15.294 

20.174 

3,071 

10,900 
4,088 

21,023 
892 

0,409 
11,374 


30.7 
21.0 
23.4 
09.2 
18.1 
83.1 

02.8 
57.7 
13.2 

72.3 

31.2 
20.7 
20.8 
05.9 

48.1 

40.7 
37.8 
40.4 

80.4 

20. 1 


20.1 
18.0 
28.4 
45.8 

.70.8 

60.4 
58.9 
14.4 

04.0 

25.8 

'iii 

02.5 

83.1 
89.1 

20.4 


20.3(1 02.4 
11.3 10.9 
23.8i »33.6 

"W.0 "o8.5 

62.7 i 33.0 
62.9 (f) 

• «2.7 

44.0 27.2 

15.0 12:: 
' ' Ya.9 ' ' ' 12.4 

95.li »0.0 

83.6' 80.7 
24.4 


104.7 
70.2 
25.4 

103.6 

20.5 
•0.4 

216.7 

68.3 

20.3 
10.5 

7.3 

. A . . . . 


14.8 

•11.7 

•13.5 

104.0 

64.6 

10.0 

22.0 

6.4 

7.5 

•1:1.3 

•6.0 

•18.8 

55.4 

•15.6 

•50.5 

•10.5 

•8,9 

•18.8 

^0.2 

54.2 


20.6 
•1.7 
•3.2 
30.4 
76.5 
54.5 

42,4 
17.8 
24.2 
39.8 
104.9 

•14.8 

104.8 

7.4 

81.4 

9.0 

2.4 
59.9 

42.5 


11.2 
19.8 
18* 

8.5 

5.8 

24.6 

27.9 

4.2 

37.S 

28.6 

1.5 

17.4 
11.1 

11.0 
0.7 

9.8 

11.4 

3.3 

3.0 

47.9 
14.4 


Polk 


11,205| 27,806 


0,38 i 


17.707 




12.472 



CO 



Putnam I 5.102 9.460 3.779 

8t Johoa 0.182 0,809 5,494 



SomJiKilP 

Suwannee 

Volusia 

JA11 other counties . 



5.588 
3,103 
8,709 



5.308 

16,686 

14.605 

278.652 



3,450 
5,894 



9,317 
7,714 



15.153 

10,010 

245.471 



3.301 
4.272 



8.340 
4,803 



14.554 

10,1103 
189,621 



35.0 
47.4 


28.9 
41.6 


28.4 
46.6 


35.0 
12.7 


14.5 
28.6 


1.6 
•11.0 


11.7 
57.7 


12.6 
11.3 


50.0 
15.7 
37.5 


1S.5 
35.7 




•Yo'.i 

48.8 


• ; 


ld.i 

37.6 
13.5 


4.1 
6.1 
29.5 


16.8 
24.1 
18.0 
11.9 



• Denotes deeraaa*. 



l'Ol'lLATION OK KLOKIDA BY COUNTIES, 1830 TO 1920. 



COUNTIES. 



1020 



Totals Por the State 



I 



I 



1015 



921,618 



1010 



752,610 



1005 



814.002 



*19O0 



528,542 



1805 



464.030 



1800 



301,422 



i B8S 



:i38,400 



1880 



260.403 



1870 



187,748 



1860 



140,424 



1 850 



1840 



87,445 54,477 



1830 



34,730 



Alachua 

Baker (1) 

llnv I 161 

Bradford (1) ... 

Brevard (2) 

Broward (21) .... 

Calhoun 

CltruB (3) 

Clay 

Columhla 

Dndc (4) 

IleSoto (5 1 

Duval 

Encambla 

Klagler 

l-'ranklln 

(ladsden 

Hamilton 

Hernando (0) 
Hillsborough (17 1 

Holmes 

■lackgnn 

Jefferson 

Lal'ayette 

Lake (8) 

Lee (0) 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee (0) .".... 

Marlon 

Monroe (0) 

Nassau 

New Elver (1) ... 



80,115 

5,822 

11,407 

12,503 

8,505 

5,185 

8,775 

5,220 

5,621 

14,290 

42.731 

25,434 

113,540 

40,386 

2,442 

5,318 

22.901- 

9,873 

4,548 

87,001 

12,850 

31,224 

14,502 

6.242 

12,744 

0,540 

18.050 

0,021 

5,906 

16.510 

18,712 

23,068 

10,840 

11,340 



85866 

5,136 

13,518 

10,778 

7.270 

4,763 

7,468 

5.23$ 

7,315 

16.024 

24.530 

22,104 

04.834 

41,117 



34,305 

.4,805 



34,007 
8,880 



"32,245 
4,516 



28,207 
3,712 



22.034 
3,333 



25.047 
2.880 



16.462 
2.303 



17,328 
1 ,325 



8,232 



2,524 



14,000 
4,717 



12,043 
4,348 



10.205 
5,158 



0.400 
4,558 



7.516 
3,401 



6,026 
2,375 



0,112 

1,478 



3,071 
1,216 



246 



7,405 
6,731 
6,116 

17,680 
11,033 

1 1.200 
75,103 

88,020 



5,433 
22.080 
12.484 

6.201 
88,682 
14,007 
35.351 
10,107 

7.860 
12.421 

8,684 
20.135 
11.902 

4,920 
17,834 
15.736 
28,758 
10,618 
10,005 



5,201 
22.108 
11,825 

4,007 
78,374 
11,557 
20.821 
17,210 

6.710 

0.500 

6,294 
10. 427 
10.361 

4.700 
16,919 

0.550 
26.041 
21,563 
10,525 



5,796 
7,543 
5,484 
10,013 
12,080 
12,446 
47,912 
82,888 



5.132 

5,391 

5.635 

17.004 

4,065 

8,047 

30.733 

28.313 



.1.274 

4,261 

5,200 

12.035 

3.322 

0,418 

34,766 

22.503 



1.681 

2.304 

5,154 

12.877 

861 

4,044 

26,800 

20,188 



2.204 



1,580 



098 



1.446 



1,377 



4, 260| 2.838 

11,200 9.B89 

237 

22.865 "Vo'.43i 
17.000 12,156 



2,098 

7,885 

86 

11,821 

7.817 



4,636 

16,511 

9,021 

4.040 

51,416 

0,027 

26.824 

13.130 

5.023 

7,515 

3,961 

1 8.883 

0,280 

2,835 

10,152 

8.530 

26,725 

20.073 

11,012 



4.800 
15.204 
11,881 

3.63S 
36.013 

7.762 
23.377 
16.105 

4.087 

7,467 

3,071 
10.887 

8,603 

2.056 
15.446 

4,668 
24.403 
18.006 

9,654 



4,475 

1.-I.6D3 
H.OOl 
2,040 

31,362 
6,232 

21,930 

15,007 
:i,788 
8.340 
2.225 

1H.567 
7.534 
2,079 

1 3.600 
3,830 

21,875 

17.107 
8,843 



:t,3os 

11.804 

8.507 

2,476 

14.041 

4.336 

17.544 

15.757 

3.600 

8,034 

1.414 

17.752 

6.586 

1.452 

14.318 

2,805 

20.706 

18.786 

8,294 



2,276 

11.209 

7.201 

7.178 

7,973 

3.207 

14,425 

15,573 

2.441 



1,914 
4,640 

.S3 

ii'.OM 

5.7681 



4,808 

mo 

4,589 

■1.351 



17,444 
6,649 
1,327 

14,555 
5,671 

17.424 

15,040 
8,010 



1,701 
12,168 

6,700 
4,248 
5.814 
2.170 
14.372 
16.005 
1 ,783 



1.256 
0,802 
5.749 
2.938 
3,216 
1.572 
0.528 
13.308 
2.008 



1.004 
0.306 
4.154 
1.200 
2.081 
1 .386 
10,269 
0.876 



-I. 



10,062 
5,767 
1,362 

14,798 
3,544 

13.046 

10,040 
0.635 



15.236 
2.018 
1,050 

11,121 
1,031 

10,804 
5,657 
4,247 



1 2.343 
1.781 
1 .457 
7,779 
854 
8,000 
2,013 
3.644 
3.820 



1,561 
8.784 
2.511 
920 
2.377 
1,205 
6,630 
7.718 



11,442 

485 

' 5.490 



3.338 
2.6.15 
2,164 



2,282 



1,142 



2,102 
44B 

'4,156 

3.003 



1,030 

5.002 
1,46-1 



4..2 



4,681 
5.713 



10,713 



2,644 



• 888 

2.802 



2,204 



1.970 M 

2.5 IK = 



4,805 
553 



.1.1107 
3.312 



0.494 



525 



517 

1,511 



Okaloosa 

Okeechobee 

Orange (10) 

Osceola (11) 

Palm Beach (181. 

Pasco (12) 

Plnellaa (10) 

Polk (13) 

Putnam 

Siiiitu Rosa 

Seminole (20) ... 

si Johns 

St. Lucie (14) ... 

Homier (15) 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia (4) 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 



0,300 

2,132 

19,890 

7.195 

i m, ur.-i 

8,002 
28,265 
3S.0«1 
14,507 
13.870 
1(1,086 
13,061 

7,886 

7,851 
10.780 
11,210 
23,225 

5.120 
12,110 
17,828 



15,307 
10,037 

B.eos 

0,634 
18,814 
37, 423 
15,8(13 
20,745 

0,453 
13.473 

8,580 

7,517 
20,28(1 

lll,78r. 

21.700 

7.606 

16,473 

11.123 



10.107 
r,,.-.ii7 
5,577 
7,502 



24,148 
13,000 
14.897 

'13.208 
4,057 
0.006 

18,603 
7.103 

10.510 
4,802 

16.460 

16.403 



13,501 
3,022 



6,100 



17,863 
11,192 
11.801 

11,6(13 
3,024 
6,549 

18,011 
5,581 

12,143 
5,207 

12,269 

11,008 



11,374 
3,444 



0,054 



12.472 
11,041 
10,203 

' 9,105 



6.187 
14,554 

3. 0!>0 
10,0(13 
5,149 
9,346 

10.154 



12,450 
3,394 



4,697 



10,1183 
11.381 

X.'.ll-I 



12,584 
3,133 



4,249 



7.003 

11,180 

7,901 



7,708 8,712 



3,308 
12.544 
3,062 
11.480 
3.700 
7,062 
7,820 



:,.. •(.•„•', 
10.524 
2,122 
8.407 
3,117 
4.810 
0.4261 



14,400 



0,618 



0,575 1 
0.5001 
7.490| 



.-,,,-,44 



0,402 
8.820 
2.100 
6.807 
2,890 
4,720 
4.320 



3.181 
0.261 
6,645 

' 4.'.-,35 



4.(180 
7.101 
■J. 271' 
8,294 
2.723 
4.201 
4.080 



2,105 



3.100 
3,821 
3,312 

'2.618 



2.052 
8,556 
1.483 
1,728 

2,506 
3,041 
2,302 



987 



2.712 
5.480 

'3,(138 



1,540 
2.303 
1.384 
1.158 
2.830 
3,037 
2,154 



460 



687 
2,883 

2,525 
180 



1 .or,r, 

1.817 
1,050 



78 



2,004 



1.461 
859 



733 



868 
'2,538 



1.207 
978 



1— New Itlvor inkvn to form Baker and Bradford prior to 1870. 

2 — Organized from part of Ft. Lucie prior to 18(10 ; part taken to 
form part of Osceola In 1887 ; divided to form St. f.ucle In 1903. 
3 — Organized from part of Herrando In 1887. 
4 — Part of St. Lucie annexed prior to 1860. Subsequently part of 

Dade wna taken In 1893 to create part of Broward County. 
.'1 — DeSoto organized from part of Manatee In 1887. 
— Name changed from Benton prior to 1860 ; parta taken to form 

Citrus and Pasco In 1887. 
8 — Organized from parti of Orange and Sumter In 1887. 
— l,ec orgnnlzed from part of Monroe In 1887 

10 — Name changed from Mosqullu prior In 1850; parts taken to 
form nnrts of Lake and Osceola In 1887. Subsequently. Orange 
was divided In 1013 to crente Seminole County. 
11 — Organized from parts of Brevard and Orange in 1887. 
1° — Organized from pan of Hernando In 1887 ; part annexed to Polk 

since 1890. 
13 — Pari c.f si. Lucie annexed prior to 1800; part of Pssco» annexed 
since 1890 . 



14 — Part taken to form Brevard, and pints annexed to Dade. Polk 

and Volusia prior to 1800: recreated from part of Brevard In 

1005. 
15— Part taken to form part of Lake In 1887. 
16— Bay County was created In 1013 from Washington and Calhoun 

Counties. 
17 — Hillsborough was divided In 1011 to create Pinellas County. 
18 — Pnlm Beach County was created part of Dade County In 1909. 
19— Pinellas County was created from pact of Hillsborough In 1911. 
20— Seminole County was created from part of Orange County In 

1013. 
21— Broward County was created from parts of Dade and Palm Beach 

Counties In 101.".. 
22 — Dixie County was created from Lafayette In 1021. 
:3 — I'nlon County was created from Bradford In 1021. 
24 — Sarasota County was created from Manatee In 1921. 
25 — Charlette County was created from DeSoto In 1921. 
20 — Hardee County was created from DeSoto lu 1921. 
27 — Olade County was created from DeSoto In 1021. 
28— Highlands County was created from DeSoto In 1921. 



© 
-l 
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COUNTIES COMPOSING CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICTS. 

First District — Counties: Citrus, DeSoto, Hernando, 
Hillsborough, Lake, Lee, Manatee, Pasco, Pinellas, Polk 
Snmter, Sarasota, Hardee, Charlotte, Glade and High- 
lands. 

Second District — Counties: Alachua, Baker, Bradford, 
Columbia, Hamilton,' Jefferson, LaFayette, Levy, Madi- 
son, Marion, Nassau, Suwannee, Taylor, Union and Dixie. 

Third District — Counties: Bay, Calhoun, Escambia, 
Franklin, Gadsden, Holmes, Jackson, Leon, Liberty, Oka- 
loosa, Santa Rosa, Wakulla, Walton and Washington. 

Fourth District — Counties: Brevard, Broward, Clay, 
Dade, Duval, Flagler, Monroe, Orange, Osceola, Okeecho- 
bee, Palm Beach, Putnam, St. Johns, St. Lucie, Semi- 
nole and Volusia. 

SENATORIAL DISTRICTS. 

• First— Santa Rosa. 
Secon d — Escambia. 
Third — Walton and Holmes. 
Fourth — Jackson. 

Fifth— Liberty, Franklin and Wakulla. 
Sixth — Gadsden. 
Seventh— Polk. 
Eighth — Leon. 

Ninth — Hernando, Pasco and Citrus. 
Tenth — Madison. 
Eleventh — Hi llsbo rough . 
Twelfth— Taylor and LaFayette. 
Thirteenth— Dade and Brevard. 
Fourteenth — Columbia. 
Fifteenth— Bradford. 
Sixteenth — Nassau. 
Seventeenth — Suwannee. 
Eighteenth — Duval. 
Nineteenth — Orange and Osceola. 
Twentieth — Marion and Sumter. 
Twenty-first — Levy. 
Twenty-second — Jefferson. 
Twenty-third — Lake. 

Twenty-fourth — Monroe and Lee. '• « s 

Twenty-fifth — Washington and Calhoun. 
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Twenty-sixth — Putnam. 
Twenty-seventh — Manatee and DeSoto. 
Twenty-eighth — Volusia. 
Twenty-ninth — Clay and Baker. 
Thirtieth— Hamilton. 
Thirty-first — St. Johns. 
Thirty-second — Alachua. 

REPRESENTATION BY COUNTIES. 

Alachna 2Leon 2 

Baker lLevy 1 

Bradford 2Liberty 1 

Brevard 1 Madison 2 

Calhoun .• . . . IManatee 1 

Clay IMarion 2 

Columbia , 2Monroe 2 

Citrus INassau 2 

Dade lOrange « 2 

DeSoto lOsceola 1 

Duval , 2Polk 2 

Escambia 2Pasco 1 

Franklin lPutnam 2 

Gadsden 2St. Lucie 2 

Hamilton 28a1ita Rosa 2 

Hernando lSumter 1 

Hillsborough 2Suwannee '. 2 

Holmes 1 Taylor 1 

Jackson 2 Volusia 2 

Jefferson 2Wakulla 1 

LaPayette lWalton 1 

Lake 2 Washington 1 

Lee 1 

PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION IN FLORIDA. 

Amount of phosphate marketed from Florida and 
value during 1911-1919 (exclusive of 1914-1917) : 

Shipped. Value. 

1911 2,436,248 $ 9,473,638 

1912 2,406,899 9,461,297 

1913 2,545,276 9,563,084 

1918 2,067,230 '. 6,090,106 

1919 1,660,206 7,797,929 



11,115,853 $42,386,054 

Average of 2,227,926 f 8,477,211 
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The following extracts from a bulletin issued by Her- 
meua Gunter, State Geologist, give an adequate idea of 
the magnitude of this business : 

"The phosphate industry of Florida in 1920 far exceed- 
ed that of any previous year, both in point of production 
and of value. This fact is brought out by statistics col- 
lected in co-operation with the Ufuted States Geological 
Survey and recently tabulsfted. The total shipment of phos- 
phate from Florida during 1920 was 3.369,384 long tons, 
as compared with 1,660,20© longjtens in 1919. This is an 
increase of 1,709,184 tons, which is more than twice the 
production for the previous year. The year 1913 is re- 
ferred to as the "peak"' year of the phosphate -industry 
of the State, productionthat year amounting to 2,545,276 
long tons, with a valuation of |9,563,084. It is thus seen 
the output record for 1920 exceeds the former one by 
824,108 tons and in value by $9,901,278. The quantity of 
phosphate rock mined and marketed during 1920 from 
the whole United States was 4,103,982 tons. Of this 
amount, from the figures above given, it will be seen that 
Florida produced 8&vper cent. 

iilde gives the production and value of 



"The following tab! 
the three varieties 
for thd years 1919 



losplutte rock produced in Florida 
1920: 



m v 



Variety 

Hard Rock . . 
Soft Bock . . . 
Land Pebble 



1919. 



.... 



Quantity 
Long Tons 



285.467 

14,498 

1.360.235 



Value 



12,425,563 

196,318 

5,149,048 



Average Value 
Per Ton 



$ .8.59 

13.54 

3.79 



Total 



1.660.2CK) 



17,797.929 



* 4.70 



■ ■ ■ '- 


1936 






Variety 


Quantity^ 
Long Tons 


»Ji»l«e' 


Average Value 
Per Ton 


Hard Rock 

Soft Rock 

Land Pebble 


» 400.249 

13,953 

2,955.182 


$4,525,191 

109,551 

14,748,620 


$11.31 

13.66 

4.99 


Tot.il 


3,309,384 119,464.362 


$ 5.78 
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"The recovery of the industry from the depressing 
conditions attributable to the recent wodd war is Bhowji 
both in the largely increased production from the pebble 
phosphate fields and the very decided increase from the 
hard rock fields, as compared with the output for several 
preceding years. The amount of hard rock phosphate mar- 
keted during 1920 is evidence of the increased demand 
for this high grade rock. Soft phosphate maintained the 
record set in 1919, practically the same quantity being 
marketed in 1920 as in that year. 

"The most striking increase in production for the year 
was from the pebble phosphate field, where the amount 
marketed total 1,594,947 tons more than in 1919. The 
average value per ton for the pebble rock increased from 
$3.79 in 1919 to $4.99 in 1920. The hard rock production 
increased 114,782 tons. The average value of this variety 
increased from f8.59 per ton in 1919 to $11.31 in 1920. 
For soft phosphate there was a slight decrease in the 
amount marketed, the average value per' ton remaining 
practically the same in 1920 as in 1919. 

"The total production of phosphate rock in Florida 
since the beginning of the industry in 1888 to the close 
of 1920, according to statistics collected by the Florida 
Geological Survey and the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, is estimated to be 40.239,898 tons, with tf total val- 
uation of $156,318,078." 
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THOSPHATIC FERTILIZERS. 
NATURAL PHOSPHATES. 
PRODUCTION OF NATURAL PHOSPHATES. 



COUNTHIES. ^ 


1910 


1018 


1917 


1916 


1915 


i 
1914 




metric 
tons 

w 

1 

(xj 

24 

1.972.850 
(X) 

M 

m 

276.040 

29.364 

815.385 

(xi 

(X) . 


metric 
tons 

(x) 
15.000 

i 

id 

142 
2.580.720 
(X) 

(X) 

54.224 

189.419 

81.147 

818.962 

6.000 
30.000 
(x) 

i oo.onn 


metric 
tons 

28.000 

{ *1 
(x) 

151 

2.625.757 

4.000 

121.628 
01.331 

305.039 
115.732 
999.326 

5.182 

30.000 

32.250 

100.000 


metric 
tons 

l x > 
14.111 

25.000 
1 

206 

2.014.196 

14.468 

114.810 
44.918 

389.211 

125.008 

1.695.295 

6.000 

30.000 

30.285 

100.000 


metric 
tons 

(x) 
9.080 

ixj 

220 

1.865.123 

31.808 

87.723 
24.110 

225.871 

K2.MK 
1.384.874 

6.000 
30.000 
71.724 

ion. rum 


metric 
tons 

146.000 




8.812 




130.000 




750 




15.000 








969 




2.777.917 




21.720 








38>264 




95.284 








885.140 

71.945 

1.888.229 








6.000 




00.000 




72.925 




ir.o.nnfi 



•Authorities 1919 and 1918, 1917: Spain: Boletln de Mintu and Kstadistica minrra dc Bspana. Madrid; France: Le Phos- 
phate Paris, Canada : Annual Report of the Mineral Production of Canada, 1918 United States The American Fertilizer, Phila- 
delphia and V, 8. Geological Survey, Washington ; Dutch West Indies : Commerce reports : Washington and Handclsberichten. 
The Hague : Christmas Island : Annual Colonial Reports, Straits Settlements, Corresponding annual Report : Algeria : 
Bulletin comparatif mensuel du mourrment commercial et maritime de V Algerie, Algiers : Egypt : Ministers de V Agriculture, 
Cairo: Tunis: Direction general de V Agriculture, ilii Commerce et de la Colonisation, Tunis; Irench Ocenla : Bulletin de I'office 
colonial, Paris. For data of 1014, 1915, 1016 refer to the /n/ernaflonol Year Book of Agricultural Statistics 1917-18 
Rome. — (x) rmta unavailable. — (2) Apatite. 
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PRODUCTION OF PHOSPHATES IN THE UNITED STATES.' 



STATE- -DESCRIPTIONS. 



Florida: 

Hard rock 



Land pebble, Rl»er pebble 
Tetala 



Kouia Carolina : 
I^ind rork 
Hirer rork . 

Total! . 



Tfhnr't'" i»i Arkantat: 

Brown rock 

Blue rock 

White rock 



Total* 



TiiIot Motet (Idaho, Utah, ff'yomiiif/) 



1910 



metric 

I "lis 

345.400 
1.031.000 



f 



1.377. 455 

111.765 
tl 1.765 



407.3S-.' 



467.3H2 



1018 



metric 

tODB 



83.048 
2.087.355 



2.100.403 
37.034 

— RTlSaT 



1917 



metric 

tOD8 



2.055.056 



380.545 
380.545 



2.088.050 



.14.022 



| 10.2571 12.147 



34.022 

521.341 

621.341 

15.338 






1016 



metric 
tona 

47.843 

1.492.827 



1.540.170 

53.898 




53.808 



M8J51 

48.447 




418..-1H8 
1.730 



2.014.198 



•Authority: department of the Interior. United Btatea OeuUigical Survey. Waablngton. 



1915 



1914 



metric 
tona 

50.984 

1.329.478 

1.380.412 



84.709 




84.709 

300.013 




sse.oii 

8.800 



~I.HII5.123 



metric 
tona 

314.600 



1.858.55B 

2.173.214 



108.635 




108.035 

490.057 




400.057 

5.111 



2.777.017 



1 



POTA8BIC FEIITILI8EBS. 
PRODUCTION OK I'OT l-ASSIC I'KKTIl.lSEItS. 
(Calculated as Purr Putnabj. 



COUNTRIES. 


1910 


i 11118 


11117 


! 1010 


1915 


1914 




met rlc 
tons 


metric 
tuna 


metric- 
tons 


metric 
tons 


metric 
toni 


metric 
I torn 


' fi-riiiiilij : 


— 


3.712 

:i!l.l..,H.S 

180.964 

5.288 

05.24(1 

20.106 

202 500 

6.803 

6.872 


;!.(145 

:i:u..782 

174.058 
20.505 

25U.240 
18.889 

149.UU 
27.034 
12.407 


3.617 
277.658 

61.141 

16.417 

419.967 

.•15.400 

57,409 

1.442 

10.850 


3.788 

248.858 

42 

15.865 

11.501! 

288.(170 

2.V.I04 

07,087 

2.612 

20.104 


4.074 




329.631 

2.721 

33.097 




14.463 

261.100 

22 700 








183,090 
37.041 
14.265 






— 


1.001.(1114 


1.004.282 


BSMtt 


070.776 


908.988 


r*r»tee : 


linen 








• 








38.143 
88.082 

20.229 


— 


— 


— | 


— 










— 




II2.(«).I 


~ 


" 




^~ 




United states : 




Originn 












. 




20.237 

(1. i.wio 


36.080 

2.:!78 


18.785 

2.170 


m 


— 










w 



■ 



I >ual from i-'iin-ii t mill* 

Ihist from blmit fnrnart ■ 

MolnsHPH 'rca'id! ! from dlHtlllciiCB ■ 

Wood nabr* • — 

Sti'Scm water (sugar refineries) 
Mia< vllancoua 



Totals - ... 
llrltlah India (-'). 



(41 



1.121 


1.40.1 


1.471 


1 




• 77 


281 


188 









MM 


.1.24(1 


1.412 




2(0811 


3.14.1 


2.-182 


1.(174 




.-.211 


1111 


.163 


374 




2.11811 


1.24B 
2B2 


333 
227 


57° 




211.408 


(8) 4I1.7KS 


* 20..150 


8.818 




17.4117 


Mi 23.8.16 


1 21.857 


26.075 





20.011 



17.500 



^SS^ t SgrmSWS^& ^^J^i^pi^X^^^^J^^^^: =£383 



Slates: me .\mrruan r«mwn, riiiinuoinn., ...... •»«*»■ r^^R" • «'<«" 

India : Handbook ••! Commercial Information lor India, i alcuta. loin. ,.„„„„„- „, „.,„. kH 

(1) Including kelp. (2) Data rxprnied a$ nitrate or potaeh. — (3) Capacity of worns 



nt end of 1018 estimated at 



00.718 metric tons pure potash. 



(4) Export. 
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THE REMAINING PUBLIC LANDS IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

While there are still over two hundred million acres of 
public lands in the United States unappropriated and un- 
reserved, the number of desirable homesteads remaining 
is comparatively small. The hazards of taking a home- 
stead have become so great as to call for extreme caution 
and a thorough knowledge on the part of thehomesteader 
as to climate, rainfall, character of soil and the crops 
which may be produced, before undertaking to establish 
a home in this manner. 

The settlement of vast portions of the United States 
under the government homestead act constituted the most 
notable peaceful occupation and development, of land, on 
a large scale, in history. But the disposal of the re- 
mainder of these lands is an entirely different matter 
from the settlement of the agricultural areas in the humid 
sections. Generally speaking, the remaining public lands 
are suitable chiefly for grazing, being for the most part 
too rough or too arid for cultivation. 

Prospective homesteaders should write to the General 
Land Office, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C, and ask for the following free circulars: 

Circular No. 541, ' ' Suggestions to Homesteaders. ' ' 

Circular No. 523, "The Stock-Raising Homestead Act." 

Circular No. 641, "For Soldiers, Sailors and Marines, 
Explaining Credits on Account of Service." 

Circular No. 474, "Regulations Covering Entries and 
Proofs under Desert Land Laws." 

The following table gives the total area of public lands 
still unappropriated and unreserved by States. The fig- 
ures include both surveyed and unsurveyed lands: 

State — Acres. 

Alabama 37,200 

Arizona 18,268,909 

Arkansas 276,595 

California 19,585,801 

Colorado 8,941,185 

Florida , 120,077 

Idaho 8,805,112 

Kansas 4,346 

Louisiana 14,240 

Michigan '. . . 73,523 
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Minnesota • 256,297 

Mississippi 33,360 

Missouri 18 

Montana 5,973,741 

Nebraska 66,844 

Nevada 54,267,175 

New Mexico 18,448,878 

North Dakota 81,044 

Oklahoma 7,404 

Oregon 14,006,757 

South Dakota 288,472 

Utah 29,991,715 

Washington 1,086,686 

Wisconsin 5,154 

Wyoming 19,679,595 

Grand total 200,320,128 

The lands in original 13 States, also in Texas, never 
formed a part of the public domain; thsir disposition is 
governed by the State laws, and information concerning 
same should be sought from the State authorities. 

The total area of Alaska is 378,165,760 acres, of which 
about 25,384,000 acres are reserved. Approximately 
1,264,449 acres have been surveyed under the rectangular 
system. 
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AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATIONS IN FLORIDA FOR YEAR 1920. 

Issued at 
Total Issued at Semi- 
Number Annual Annual Amount 

Series of Tags. Issued. Rates. Kates Received. 

A — Motorcycle 1,270 1,007 178 2,372.00 

B— Automobile 40.733 36,596 4,137 193,330.00 

C— Automobile 14,769 13,193 1,576 111.848.00 

D — Automobile 6,280 5, 678 607 71,718.00 

E — Automobile 1,870 1,451 119 22,657.50 

F — Automobile 114 • 99 18 10,650.0u 

M— Dealer 719 719 10,785.00 

W— Trucks 8.983 7.879 1,104 84.31U.O(j 

X — Trucks 1,187 978 209 27,062.50 

V — Trucks 254 207 47 1,525.00 

Z — Trucks , 84 21 8 2,250.00 

chauffeurs' Badges 2.190- 1,906 284 4,096.00 



Totals 7S.09H 



C'j.sm 



8.270 



552.li04.00 



Received from transfer of licenses $ 1,544.0.) 

Received from sale of duplicate tags 

Received from sale of duplicate chauffeur's badges 

Received from sale of duplicate chauffeur's badges 

Received from sale of empty tag cartons -: . 

Received from reciprocal clause Texas registered car 

Received from excess payment In stamps '. 



505.00 

8.00 

11. (Ml 

21.40 

1.00 

3.74 



Total 



Class B — 22 horse-power and under. 

Class C— Over 22 horse-power and not over 27 horse-power. 

t lass D — Over 27 horsepower) and not over 35 horsepower. 

Class; E— Over 35 horse-power. 

Class F — Bus, 10 passengers and over, 

ClasB W — 1 ton and under. 

Class X — Over 1 ton and not over 2. 

Clan Y — Over 2 tons and not over 4. 

Class Z — Over 4 tons. 



.I884.696.14 






X 
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YOUR PART OF OUR NATIONAL DEBT. 

The total pre war debt of the world was. .f 43,200,931.000 
The total uational debt of the world in 

1920 was $265,305,022,80(1 

The national debt of the United States 

in 1913 was f 1,028,564,000 

The national debt of the United States in 

1920 was .$ 24,974,936,000 

Our per capital national debt iu 1913 was * 11 

Our per capita national debt in 1920 was $225 

The following is the per capita national debts of Eu- 
ropean and other governments for 1913 and 192(1 respec- 
tive!) : 

France * 160 

1,150 

Britain 78 

850 

Germany (home debt) 18 

sou 

Austria (home debt) 63 

525 

Hungary (home debt) 70 

387 

Italy 78 

365 

Australia •■ . . . 18 

318 

Canada 70 

159 

Russia 27 

* ? 

Wars always inflate values, and undue inflation is fol- 
lowed by severe depression of prices and wages. During 
the world war and just following prices of all property 
and commodities soared to unprecedented points. Then 
came reaction, and collapse. During 1919 and 1920 values 
of all kinds in the United States alone shrank the phe- 
nomenal aggregate of f 25.000,000,000. Such a decline 
in values is wothout a precedent in history. Govern- 
ments had ceased to purchase for war purposes and pri- 
vate consumption had been reduced to the minimum and 
business became stagnant. The beginning of 1921 saw 
the depth of this deflation. ' Millions were out of em- 
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ployment and general depression was evident in every 
line of business. However, all this came about with- 
out depreciation of currency — such as we had often ex- 
perienced at other periods of depression. Credits were re- 
stricted, but there was no calling in and destroying of 
currency as was the case in the panic of 1873. The 
Government's credit was not impaired essentially, though 
bonds were thrown on the market by those unable to hold 
for the low interest they paid and the bond market was 
crowded and the value of all kinds of bonds lowered. 
The United States was not a debtor nation to any 
foreign country. On the other hand, it had loaned to 
European governments for war purposes the stupen- 
dous sum of 110,000,000,000. Hundreds of millions have 
been^ contributed voluntarily by the American people 
to alleviate the distress of the people of war-wrecked 
Europe. At this writing (March, 1921) none of these 
debts have been paid and the interest has been deferred. 
Business shows signs of recuperating and proceeding 
on a normal base. 

AFTEE TWO WARS. 

Your attention is invited to the folowing optimistic 
view of the situation. 

Our money is at a premium over that of any other 
nation, and we face an opportunity in world trade which 
no other nation has. 

"How many of us know when we are well off?" asks The 
Implement and Tractor Trade Journal (Kansas City). 
And to give its readers a little knowledge on this very- 
point, it quotes a comparison between our situation today 
and that immediately following the Civil War. Any open 
mind, says the Kansas City editor, 'can not fail to con 
elude that in the fundamentals the country and its people 
are in vastly better condition now and face surer pros- 
pects for sound prosj>erity in the future than was the case 
fifty-three years ago." Here are the comparisons, as this 
editor takes them from a honse organ of the National 
Cash Register Company : 
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UNITED STATE AFTER CIVIL WAR— 1861-1865. 

1. Debtor nation. 

2. United States borrowed heavily from Europe. 

8. Paper currency at a discount — not on a gold basis — 
gold at a large premium. 

4. European currency at a premium — dollar at a 
discount the world over. 

5. United States credit was exhausted — looked to Eu- 
rope for aid. Hundreds of thousands of the best men on 
both sides killed or impaired by disease. 

6. Country was small in population and largely un- 
developed. 

7. Industries iu their infancy. 

8. In adequate banking system. 

9. Foreign trade small — imports exceeded exports. 

10. War left large part of country devastated and bal- 
ance impoverished. 

11. Commercial and industrial development dependent 
on European capital. 

12. Decline of merchant marine. 

'13. High prices and high wages prevailed in this conn 
try only. 

14. Large immigration set in. 
- 15. Public debt small as compaTed with today. 

16. Government expenses quickly reduced and inflation 
stopped. 

17. Period of great railroad building started. 

18. Period of labor-saving inventions set in. 

19. Lack of transportation. 

20. Took ten years for rates on commercial paper to de- 
cline from 8 per cent, to 5 per cent. 

21. Took fifteen years for prices to decline 50 per cent. 

22. No quantity production. Manufacturers used hand 
methods. 

23. Booze. Cost the people millions of dollars each 
year. 

24. Ho suffrage for women. 

UNITED 8TATES AFTER WORLD WAR— 1914-1918. 

1. Creditor nation. 

2. Europe owes the United States 10 billions on gov- 
ernment loans and 3 to 4 billions more on private loans. 

3. United States has one-third of tne world's gold. 

21— rnrt 2-3— Agrl. 
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4. Europena currency at a discount. Dollar at a pre- 
mimum the world over. 

5. Europe's credtit is exhausted. AH are looking to 
the United States for aid. Millions of the best men on 
both sides killed or impaired by disease. 

6. Country is powerful and natural resources devel- 
oped. 

7. Industries developed and on a firm basis. 

8. Good banking system. . 

9. Foreign trade large. Exports exceed imports by 3 
billions in 1919. 

10. War was worldwide. No part of United States de- 
stroyed. 

11. Commerical and industrial development of Europe, 
and United States dependent on United States capital. 

12. Large merchant marine developed. 

13. High prices and wages prevail all over the world. 

14. Prospects of large immigration. 

15. Public debt 25 billions. 

16. Government expenses must be reduced. Deflation 
under way. 

17. Reconstruction needs of the railroads are enormous. 

18. More labor-saving devices are necessary. 

19. Huge transportation systems. Good management 
needed. 

20. Interest rate on commercial paper is 8 per cent. 

21. Wholesale prices are on the downward trend. 

22. Modern methods in manufacturing — quantity pro- 
duction. 

23. Prohibition. Saves millions of dollars. 

24. Woman suffrage. Better government. 

"Although the United States has only six per cent, of 
the world's population, it produces: 
90 per cent, of the world's supply of motion pictures. 
85 per cent, of the world's supply of automobiles. 
75 per cent, of the world's supply of corn. 
66 per cent, of the world's supply of oil. 
60 per cent, of the world's supply of copper. 
60 per cent, of the world's supply of aluminum. 
60 per cent, of the world's supply of cotton. 
52 per cent, of the world's supply of coal. 
50 per cent, of the world's supply of zinc. . 
40 per cent, of the world's supply of lead. 
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40 per cent, of the world's supply of silver. 

50 per cent, of the world's supply of iron and steel. 

25 per cent, of the world's supply of wheat. 

20 per cent, of the world's supply of gold. 

"Besides the above figures, foreign nations owe the 
United States over f 10,000,000,000. Not only are we rich 
in material wealth, but also in art, selence, literature, in- 
ventiveness, ingenuity and brains. Prosperity is ahead. 
Let's go to it." — Exchange Trade Review. 

PERCENTAGE OP PEOPLE WHO FARM. 

"The following table shows the percentage of the total 
number of persons employed in all American occupations 
who were engaged in agriculture from 1820 to 1910 : 

1820 •'• 87.1 

1840 77.5 

1870 47.5 

1880 44.4 

1890 39.2 

1900 35.7 

1910 32.9 

"We may expect for 1920 a lower percentage than for 
1910. It 'will not be surprising if the complete retains 
show that only 30 per cent, of our workers are farmers. 
It is true, of course, that increased efficiency in farming 
operations resulting from the use of new and better ma- 
chinery and the application of scientific knowledge has 
consistently lowered thedemand for labor in certain kinds 
of farm work and that the labor thus released has been 
the first to yield to the call of the city. It is a well- 
known fact also that army life and its accompanying set 
of new associations detached from farming and from ru- 
ral life a ocnsiderable number of farm youth. 

PRODUCTION AND WEALTH OF NATION SHOULD 

INSURE FOOD AND SHELTER TO ALL. 

(From iAibor) 

During the past twenty years, from 1900 to 1920, the 
per capita wealth of the United States has increased from 
$1,165 to $4,700. Data compiled from the recent census 
by Commerce and Finance presents some interesting in- 
formation concerning this nation's progress during this 
period. The bank deposits in the Uited States exceed by 
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billions the combined bank deposits of the whole world 
miisidc of this country. Before the war we owed other 
nations $5,000,000,000. We have not only paid this debt, 
but foreign nations now owe use $10,000,000,000, and we 
hold the largest gold reserves of any nation in the world. 

While the United states has only six per cent, of the 
world's population and only seven per cent, of the globe's 
land area, we now contribute one-quarter of the world's 
agricultural supplies, one-third of the mineral products, 
and one-third of all manufactured goods. 

With so much wealth and productivity there should 
not be a single hungry, shelterless, or ill-clothed individ- 
ual in this entire country during the winter. There 
should be no bred lines of the unemployed. The follow- 
ing table gives the best evidence of this: 

TWENTY YEARS OP NATIONAL PROGRESS. 

Social. 

,1900. 1910. 1920. 

Continental area 3,026.789 3,026.789 3.026.789 

Population 76.303.387 91.972.266 10a.6n0.000 

Wealth $88,517,306,775 $125,000,01X1,000 $500,000,000,000 

Wealth, per capita 1.165 1,360 4,700 

Financial. 

Gold in circulation . . $610,806,472 $592,547,340 $1,226,210,813 

Sliver in circulation.. 142.050.335 217.229.937 385,083.071 

Circulation of money. 2,055.150.998 3.119.753,240 6,084,854.578 

Nat. banks, number.. 3.732 7.145 7,933 

Nat. banks, capital... 621.536,461 989.567.104 1,182.082,000 

Deposits in Nnt'l banks 2.458.092.758 5.287.216.312 17.155.421.000 
Deposits 1 n savings 

banks 2.389,719,954 4,070.486,247 6,000,000,000 

Depositors In savings 

banks 6,107.083 9.142.798 11.500.000 

Bank clearances, V. 8. $84,582,450,081 $169,025,600,000 $417,510,523,888 

Commerce and Industry. 

Imports, merchandise. $849,941,184 $1,556,947,430 $5,238,621,668 

Imports, merchandise, 

per capita inns 17.21 • 49.12 

Exports, merchandise. 1.394,483,082 1.774.984,720 8,111,039,733 

Exports, merchandise. 

per capita 17.96 19.02 76.05 

World's gold produc- 
tion 262.220,915 454,874,000 380,924,700 

World's silver produc- 
tion 224,441.200 286,662,700 255,217.648 

V. 8. bituminous coal 

ontput, tons 172,609.988 420,000,000 458.063,000 

U. 8. anthracite ship- 
ments, tons 45,276,922 64,000.000 65,500,000 

U. 8. petroleum produc- 
tion, Knllons 2.672,062,218 7.469,689,508 14,792,000.000 

U. 8. pig-iron produc- 
tion, tons 18.789,242 27,200.000 30,582,878 

I . S. copper produc- 
tion, tons 270,588 487,925 - 639,000 
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Transportation. 

Railroad mileage 198,964 244,934 260,014 

Kallroad gross earnings $1,501,695,378 * 2.737 ,000,000 J5.336.822.558 
Postoffice receipts 102,354,579 224,128,637 436,239,126 

Agriculture. 

Farm animals, valued. (2,228,123,134 $6,138,486,000 $8,566,318,000 

Cattle, number 43.902.414 60,080400 68,2^2,000 

Horses, •' 13.537,524 20,040,000 21,109.000 

Sheep, " 41,883 000 57,216,000 48,616,000 

Mules, " 2.086.027 4.123,000 4.U95.0OO 

Swine, " 37.079.356 47,782,000 72,909.000 

Knrm products, value. $3,764,177,708 $8,926,000,000 $16,025,000,000 

U. S. wool production, 

pounds 288,636,621 321,362,750 314,239,000 

World's wheat crop. 

bushels 2,583.389,000 8.500,000,000 2,267,074.000 

l'. 8. wheat crop, bush 522.229.505 695,443,000 794,147.000 

U. 8. corn crop, bush.. 2,105,102,513 3.125,713,000 3,003,322,000 

Cotton Production and Consumption. 

V. 8. cotton crop. val. $554,000,000 $900,000,000 $2,172,324,368 

V. 8. commercial cotton 

crop, bales 10.383,000 12,000,000 12,443.000 

World's cotton con- 
sumption, bales 15,185.000 18,321,000 15,970,000 

C. 8. coiosumpllon of , 

cotton, bales 3.588.501 4.798,953 6,425.344 

World's cotton spindles, 

number 106.290,000 134,526,000 150.000,000 

U. 8. cotton exports, 

bales 6.201.166 6,484,420 6,915,408 

U. 8. cotton exports, 

value $302,500,000 $460,868,200 $1,381,707,502 

End at year price spot 
. cotton, N. X 10.10 15.00 39.25 

BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(America at Work) 

Population. 



Population of Continental United States in 

1910 91,972,000 

Census estimate on July 1* 1918 105,00(1,000 

Gain of more than : 13,000,000 

Death losses of the war were about 60,000 

During the first 3 years of the war, in which the excess 
of deths over births in the uninvaded areas of France 
amounted to 883,000, the net increase in the population 
of the United States, as estimated by the experts of the 
Census Department, was 4,500,000. While the popula- 
tions of the European nations have been wasting away, 
the population of the United States has been going for- 
ward by leaps and bounds. 
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War Debt. 

Secured bonds $21,434,330,000 

War Savings Stamp 933,000,000 

Floating Treasury Certificates, September 

1, 1919 4.208,000.000 ■ 

Gold Supply. 

Total gold U. S. Tresury and Federal Re- 
serve Hanks, September 12, 1919 *2.4 15,000,000 

Gold and Paper Money. 

Federal Reserve Notes in actual circula- 
tion, August 11 S2.o32.00fl.000 

Treasurv Notes, 1890 1.724,000 

IT. S. Notes (Greenbasks) 346,681.000 

National Bank Notes 724,563.000 

Total Paper Money 3,604,968.000 

Total Gold in Treasury September 1 2,415.168.72 

Foreign Trade. 
For 11 months, ending May, 1919. 

Total Exports 86,307,000,000 

Total Imports 2,803.000,000 

Export Balance 3,504,000,000 

In interpreting this balance, three things must be borne 
in mind: 

1. The United States is now a creditor nation, hence 
goods were not shipped to pay interest or dividends, as 
in former years. 

2. The United States today is the second commercial 
power on the ocean, therefore the item of ocean freights 
paid for by exports is greatly reduced. 

3. There is today practically no American travel for 
plesure in Europe, which eliminates a considerable item 
from invisible adverse trade balance. 
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U. P. Merchant Marine. 
(Lloyd's Statistics) 

Steam sea-going tonnage, Jane, 1914 2,027,000 

Steam sea-going tonnage, June, 1919 9.773.000 

Increase, 382 per cent. . 
U. S. foreign commerce carried in American 

bottoms, fiscal year, 1914 8 per cent. 

U. S. foreign commerce carried in "American 

bottoms, fiscal year, 1919 37 per cent 

, I Oil. 

Production, 1918 345.000.000 barrels 

Production, 1914 266,000.000 barrels 

Coal. 

Output, 1918 672.000.001) 

Output, 1914 530;000.000 tons 

The coal produced thus far in the United States during 
the first 7 months of the present year, though 24 per cent, 
less than for the same period last year, is more than the 
estimated production of Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many together for the entire 12 months of the current 
year. Only when the fact is recalled that these countries 
produce no petroleum may the advantage of the United 
, States in the matter of fuel be rightly appreciated. 

Iron and Steel. 

Production, 1918 39,000,000 tons 

Production, 1914 .- 22,000,000 tons 

The total pig iron production in 1918 of Great Britain. 
Prance and eGrmany was less than 22,000,000 tons. The 
total steel production of the three Eastern nations in 1918 
was between 26,000,000 and 27,000,000 tons. The United 
States alone produced 45,000,000 tons. 
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Water Power. 

In 1914. horse power in use, (Census, 1914)... 1,820,000 

This is more than twice the water power developed in 
France, which has the greatest water power resources of 
all the nations df Europe. 

WORLD DEBTS BY FREDERIC AUSTIN IN JOUR- 
NAL OF COMMERCE. 

Mr. Austin points out that the debts of the new nations 
can not be stated yet, inasmuch as definite figures are 
lacking. He goes on to present a number of interesting 
tables showing how the world's debts have been increas- 
ing: 

NATIONAL DEBTS OF THE "WORLD— 1713 to 1920* 

(A« Dearly as can be stated) 

Period Amount 

1713 Peace of Utrecht $ 1.500,000,000 

1793 Prior to Napoleonic Wars 2,500,000,000 

1816 Following Napoleonic Wars 7,000,000,000 

1848 Beginning of Crimean War 8,400,000,000 

1861 Beginning of U. S. Civil War 13,400,000,000 

1873 Close of Franco-Prussian War 22,400,000,000 

1897 Prior to Spanish-American, Boer, 

Russo-Japanese, and Balkan Wars 30,200,000,000 

1914 European WaT 44,100,000,000, 

1915 European Wax 56,900,000,00* 

1916 European War 120,485,000,000 

1917 European War 199,100,000,000 

1918 European War 225,300,000,000 

1919 European War 248,000.000,000 

1920 European War 255,000,000,000 

•Stated at par or face value of outstanding obligations. 
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AGGREGATE FUNDED DEBT ISSUES, 1914 TO 1920, 
BY CHIEF PARTICIPANTS IN THE WAR. . 

> 

Average Amount Actually 

Issue Par Value Received from 

Price Subscribers 

United States . . 100.00 ♦21.472,01)0,000 $21,472,000,000 

Australia 100.00 1,029,000,000 1,029,000,000 

New Zealand... 100.00 187,000,000 187.000,000 

•India 100.00 331,000,000 331,000,000 

Canada 99.39 1,982,000,000 1,970,000,000 

Great Britain.. 96.45 26,428.000,000 25,489.000,000 

France 75.74 12,598,000,000 9,542,000,000 

Italy 90.01 3,026,000,000 2,724,000,000 

"Russia 91.94 6,175,000.000 5,677,000,000 

Germany 97.84 23.329,000.000 22,826.000,000 

Austria 93.70 8,306,000,000 7,790,000,000 

Hungary 96.08 3,776,000,000 3,628,000,000 

•Down to March, 1918. ••Down to April. 1917. 

PER CAPITA DEBTS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 
1913 AND 1920 

1913 1920 

United States I H * 22 5 

Great Britain ^ 78 850 

France 160 1,150 

Italy 83 JJ65 

Germany 18 # 800 

Russia' 27 "125 

Austria 63 —525 

Hungary 70 —387 

Australia 18 318 

Canada 70 159 

•Exclusive of debts of German States. "1917. —1918. 

* THE UNITED STATES THE HEAVIEST INVESTOR 

IN THE WAR. 

While the United States may have suffered the least di- 
rect damage from the war, its net loss in money is great- 
er than that of any other participant, according to figures 
submitted to the United States Senate recently by 8enator 
Spencer, of Missouri. The point is that the United States 
receives practically nothing in recompense from Germany, 
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whereas Great Britain and France, for instance, receive 
large sums. Our net loss is $41,873,948,225, which is $670, 
000,000 more than the net loss of any other nation. While 
the net losses are the largest, those of Japan are about the 
smallest, totaling about $232,000,000. Senator Spencer's 
assertions were based on an account prepared by Fred A. 
Dolph, and some of Mr. Dolph's figures and conclusions 
are published in the current Annalist. Here is the table 
showing the comparative war costs as affected by the 
German indemnity, the divisions of the indemnity being 
based on Professor Keynes' figures : 

Nation Gross Cost Credit Indemnity Final Loss 

D. S $44,173,948,225 $2,300,000,000 $41,873,948,225 

G. Britain 51,052,634,000 9,850,000,000 41,202,634,01:0 

France . . 54,272,915,000 16,000,000,000 38,272,915,00(1 

Italy 18,680,847,000 3,500,000,000 15,180,847,000 

Belgium . 8,174,731,000 5,700,000,000 2,474,731,000 

China . . . 565,376,000 100,000,000 465,376,000 

Japan .. 481,818,000 250,000,000 231,818,000 



Total.. $177,402,269,225 $37,700,000,000 $139,702,269,225 

Mr. Dolph comments on this table as follows : 
The Treaty provided that Germany should pay and 
Germany engaged to pay only three general items of in- 
demnity : 

1. Repay Belgium for all foreign loans made by it to 
prosecute the war, including all fines and taxes imposed 
by Germany upon Belgian citizens during occupation. 

2. All damages to property of civilians. 

3. Pension and dependency claims, capitalized on the 
basis of the French rates. 

Ninety-five per cent, of all moneys not spent by the 
United States was for items not coming under any of 
those three heads. All of the money spent for cost of 
operation of the War and Navy Departments, relief-work 
contributions, and economic assistance of whatever char- 
acter is a dead loss. We are only to be reimbursed for a 
little, lost shipping and for pensions and dependency 
claims, at the French rate, which is considerably less than 
our own ; so that no doubt half or two-thirds of our pen- 
sion and dependency claims will be a dead loss. 

The Treaty fixt at the time what was then supposed to 
be the maximum indemnity that Germany was to pay 
on account of the three items. She was to give up cer 
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tain territories in Europe, which were then and there 
divided and given to Belgium, France, and other coun- 
tries. The United States, of course, did not ask for or 
get any of that indemnity. Then she was required to 
make certain deliveries of coal to Belgium, France, and 
Italy; of chemicals to France and live stock to both 
France and Belgium. The overseas possessions in Africa 
and the Pacific islands, some 847,000 square miles, were 
to be held for the joint account of all Allies. 

Seven hundred thousand dollars in cash was to be 
raised with which to pay off Belgium's foreign debt, and 
Germany was to issue some $25,000,000,000 of bonds, with 
varying "maturities, that were to be delivered to the Repa- 
rations Commission, to be by it allotted. 

With reference to the overseas possessions of Germany 
in Africa and the Pacific islands, it was naturally ex- 
pected that, in view of the fact that France and other 
European countries had taken the European territories, 
the overseas possessions would go to England, minus a 
few islands in the Pacific to the United States. It was 
never for a minute supposed that Japan would be allotted 
any of those islands, because she had received her share 
in Shantung, which seemed to be ample in view of her 
insignificant participation in the war. 

The United States had holdings in the Samoan Is- 
lands, and we might expect England to turn Germany's 
interest in those islands over to America, or at least di- 
vide; but not so. The islands north of the equator lie in a 
string in the path between Hawaii and the Philippines, 
and it was thought that those islands, would be conceded 
to the United States, but that was not to be. They were 
given to Japan, whose financial participation in the world- 
war turns out to be |30,0O0,0O0 against our f30,000,- 
000,000, or about one-tenth of 1 per cent, of the participa- 
tion of the United States. 

It was never intended that the United States should 
participate in any manner in the German indemnity, so 
that whatever it is, large or small, the amount will have 
no effect upon the final figures representing the net loss. 
Mr. Dolph tabulates the war-expenses of the United 
States as follows: 
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UNITED STATES 

Paid out : 

Military cost, as per Secretary Houston. $24,010,000,000 
Extra cost government functions under 
war conditions, as per Secretary of 

the Treasury 4,500,000,000 

Civilian damages, lost shipping, and 

pensions to be paid 2,300,000,000 

Red-Cross contributions 978,512,225 

Other contributions estimated at one-half 

Red Cross amount 490,000,000 

Congressional European relief 100,000,000 

Credit extended by Grain Corporation.. 00,375,000 

Credit given by War Department . 50,000,000 

Credit given by Shipping Board 3,580,000 

Credit given by American nationals to 
European nationals, as per bulletin of 

Bankers Trust Company 1,921,481,000 

Government loans to European nations, 

including unpaid interest : . . . 9,760,000,000 

• 

Total 144,173,948,225 

Credit: 

Received an amount of German shipping not known, 

but it is expected that the amount, together with 

other receipts, will reach the sum of $2,300,000,000, 

the amount of the civilian loss, pensions, etc. 

Great Britain's total war cost — $51,052,634,000 — is 

reached by adding to the increased indebtedness of $39,- 

902,634,000, the $1,300,000,000 of abnormal taxation and 

$9,850,000,000. French borrowings and war-taxations 

come to $38,272,925,000, and with $16,000,000,000 for'civ- 

ilian damages and pensions total $54,272,915,000. Against 

this France can credit the wealth of Alsace-Lorraine, coal, 

chemicals, and live stock from Germany, and $15,000,- 

000,000 of German bonds. Similarly, Belgium, with $3,- 

174,731,000 of war taxes and borrowings and five billions 

more in damages and pensions, can credit herself with a 

small piece of German territory ; coal and live stock from 

Germany ; cash or first lien bonds to pay off $700,000,000 

in foreign loans; and an allotment of $4,000,000,000 in 

German reparations bonds. Japan paid out $231,818,000 

and is out $250,000,000 more for damages and pensions, a 

total of $481,818,000. She can set over against this 1,040 
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square miles of Pacific islands, Shantung with its 308 
miles of railroad and its forty mines, and all the .Ger- 
man cables belonging to both. Italy's war taxes and bor- 
rowings amount -to 415,180,847,000; damages and pensions 
bring the total to 118,680,847,000. Italy can balance 
against this 85,500,000 tons of coal, 12,000 square miles 
of Austrian territory, and an allotment of |3,000,000.000 
of bonds. China's waT expenses, by deducting prewar na- 
tional debts, are shown to be $465,376,000; f 100,000,000 
of civilian damages and pensions bring up the total to 
1565.376,000. On the credit side are the cancellation of 
the Boxer indemnity, 197,875,000; and German property 
in China, $2,125,000. 



NATIONAL DEBTS OF THE WOULD, 1913, 1918, 1919, 1920 

(A» nearly as can be staged by the National City Bank ot New York.) 

hi I 'nlii'il stuns IhillnrH, Kciliiccd :it Normal I'n- War Value of the Respective Currencies. • 





Pre-War 
1918 


Armistice Period 
1018 


First Peace Tear 


Second Peace Year 
1920 




$732,398,000 

80.753.000 

1,348,624,000 

2.152,460,000 

(0)825,269,000 

10,360,000 

(0)663.667,000 

05,000,000 

55,200,000 

29 100,000 

(0)185,800,000 

544,891,000 

30,011,000 

207.704,000 

060,189,000 

21.837,000 

24,234,000 

16,488,000 

(0)07.620,000 

65,579,666 
(013,218,000 

i 9,780,666 

459.153,000 

33.706.000 

6.346,129,000 

(0)210.667,000 

1,194,052,000 

3,854, 7115. 000 

32.41ii.000 

206,640,000 

1 7.577.00O 

(0)42,863,000 

121,261,000 


1866,380,000 

975,788.000 

(0) 1,741,301.000 

16,475,000,000 


(A)$866.380.o(K> 

1,383.000.000 

(7)1,813.000,000 

17,668,000,000 

2,509.000.000 

26.500,000 

(A) 1.118,546.000 

(ft) 78,000.000 

(A) 63,000.000 

<A)82,800,000 

2.158,000.000 

2,250,000.000 

(A) 27.100,000 

(A) 228,377.000 

(01,060.649.000 

(A) 46,662.000 

(A) 22,856,000 

(7)20,254.000 

(A>63,2S0.000 

1,500,000,000 

(A) 161.700,000 

13.358.000 

(1)91,871.000 

(A) 25,756,000 

(Al460.338.000 

(084,018.000 

39.843.000.000 

(A)579.7 11.000 

48.552.000,000 

4.500.000.000 

(0)32.410,000 

469.867,000 

(7)16,230.000 

(7)24,983.000 

181,771.000 


$531,000,000 




1,050,000.000 




(7)1,831,000,000 




16,807,000,000 




2,750,000.000 




28,807,666 

(7)1,073,826.000 

78.000,000 

(067,100.000 

(7)30.200,000 

800,000,000 

1,300,000.000 

27,100,Oll0i 

228,377.000 

CO 1,060.649.000 

46,652,000 

22.856,000 

(7)20,254,000 

(065,023,000 

161,700,666 

13,688,000 
(091,871,000 

25,750. 

455,888.000 

(034,618,000 

30,400.000,000 

(0)476.711,000 

40.000.000,000 

«7)4,341,611.ooii 

(0)32.410,000 

(/)25ll.72:..OO0 

(/) 16.230.000 

(0)30.373.000 

130,758,000 


(i) 26,500,000 




1,223,000,000 


Britten Colonics (not herein named) 


102,000,000 
(A)63,000,000 




<A)32.800,0"O 




(0 2.158,000,000 




2.276,000.000 




((127,100,000 




(A) 228.377.000 




1,534.575,000 




(A)46,652,000 
(A) 22,856,000 






(7)20,254,000 
(A) 68,289.000 
7,660,000.000 








206,000,000 




(() 18,358,000 
(0)91,871.000 
(A)25, 750,000 




(A) 460,338.000 




35,700.000 




46,025,000,000 




(A)570,711,00O 




57.200.000,000 




8,300.000,000 




(0)82,410,000 
«)469,367.000 






(7)10.230.000 




(A) 23.070,(100 




«) 181,771.000 



— 



Hugary (» 

Iceland 

India, Brltlah 

IUly 

J:i|iim 

Jugoslavia 

Latvia 

Liberia 

Lithuania - . 

Luxembourg 

Mexico . . .» 

Netherlands 

Now Zealand 

Newfoundland 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

1'h ii.-i inn 

Fiiragaay 

Pcrala 

Peru 

Philippine* , 

Poland 

Portugal 

Itctimanla 

Knaala 

Sm Ivadgr 

»Ub • 

Spain 

Straits Settlements 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Union South Africa ...... 

I'nlted Kingdom 

I'nlted State* 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Total 



1,781,350,000 

47,200,0011 

(0)1.475,272,000 

2.021, 1S3.000 

1,241.997.000 



(01.600,000 

'ibi 3.001 ,666 

(0)226,404,000 

(c>461,640,000 

438,271.000 

27,450,000 

0,182,000 

97,215,000 

5,100 

12,751,000 

"34.268,666 
12.000.000 



047. 

316, 

(c)4,537, 

0, 

27 

(0)1,814, 

88, 

161. 

(at 23. 

675, 

573. 

3,485, 

1.028 

187, 

35, 



,603.000 
603.0110 
801,000 

070.000 
790.000 
270.000 
627.0110 
300,0011 
614,000 
854,000 
415.000 
818,000 
564.000 
827,000 
051 ,000 



(43,1 00.405.000 



8,513,848,000 

aliSOO.OOO 

(/) 1,546,237.000 

12,000,000.000 

1,244,375,000 



(f) 1,685,000 

' (Vi 8,831. 666 

877.333.000 

(f 1702,527.000 

734,000.000 

84,870.000 

(/) 18,590.000 

107.400,000 

(8)7.172.000 

18,515.000 

(e)84,6l5.666 
1/120,301.000 



1,280 

«1)855 

(/) 25,000 

11 

32 

<f)1.064 

</)37 

</)240 

205 

(OMsn. 

780 
36.301 
17,005 

164 
28 



.040.000 
.104.000 

,ooo.o>io 

.008,000 
,035.000 
.206.001) 
.100,000 
,208,000 
.430,000 
.000 060 
.706,000 
.000.000 
,431,000 
.308.000 
.083.000 



$211.520 040.000 



0,412.000,000 

52.600,000 

2.220,000,000 

13.102.000.000 

(ft) 1,248.875,000 



(f) 1,885,000 



</)8, 

490, 

981 

856 

85 

(/)18 

<ft>107 

(ft)13! 

46 

(e)84 

20 

1,858 

(ft) 1.280 

(ft) 1.022 

(/) 25,000 

(ft)ll 

82 

1.085 

57 

336 

(ft) 205 

(ft 12.000 

lft)780 

39.314 

25.672 

lft)164 

<fc)28 



831,000 

000,000 

340,000 
875,000 
000.000 
506.000 
408.000 
101,000 
515,000 
000.000 
015.000 
470,000 
,600,000 
646,000 

ooo.ooo 

,000,000 
.008.000 
.016,000 
.774,000 
,424.000 
,420,000 
,430.000 
.000,000 
,706,000 

,000,000 
,000.000 
.308.000 
.088.000 



8256.O72.410.0O0 



11,403.000,000 

(052,600,000 

(02,310.000,000 

18,380.000,000 

- 1,300.000.000 

705,000,000 

(i) 10,895,000 

(m.685,000 

(4)27,000,000 

(/) 8,831.000 

(1)500.000,000 

1,072,000,000 

(J) 858,875.000 

(4)85,000,000 

(/j 18,596.000 

250,000,000 

(1)7,101,000 

(ft) 18,515,000 

«) 45,000.000 

(«) 84,015,000 

(4)20,470,000 

0,500,000,000 

(ft) 1,289,646.000 

4,100,000,000 

(/) 25,000,000,000 

(ft) 11,098,000 

(4)82,616,000 

2.374,000,000 

(4)57.424,000 

3404,000,000 

350,000,000 

(0 2.30O.OOO.00O 

(ft)780,766,000 

87.01 0.000.000 

24,062,510,000 

(ft) 164.308,000 

I h 1 28.983.000 



$207,607,810,000 



M 
CO 



(a) 1012. (bl 1910. (c) 1014. (d) 1915. (e) 1916. (/) 1917. (0) 1913. (ft) 1918. (0 1010. (1) Includes Share 
pf Auatro-Hnngnrlan debt. 

' 'Figures of J018. 1010 and 1020 Wf M nearly a* practicable those of the Armistice date, November 1), 
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WORLD PAPER CI'RRENCY. BY GRAND DIVISIONS, 1014 TO 1920f. 
(In millions of dollars) 





Europe 


Norlh 
Ainerira 


South 
America 


Asia 


Ocean 


Africa 


1914 

1018 

1010 

1920 


5,058 
35.255 

46.007 

72.142 


1.223 
4.300 
4.615 

5.1 35 


701 
1.324 
1.358 
2.157 


420 

839 

1.326 

1.241 


11,. 
335 
376 
346 


z4 

:so 

341 

260 


WORLD NATIONAL DEBTS. BY GRAND DIVISIONS. 1913 TO 1920. 
(In millions of dollars.) 




Europe 


North 
America 


South 
America 


Asln 


Ocean 


Africa 


1013 

1018 

1919 

10211 . ... 


12,159 

181 .303 
212.150 
257.430 


-..243 
10.150 
28.725 
27.303 


1.885 
2.480 
2.529 
2.401 


3. 700 
4.001 
4.742 

5.264 


1 .870 
3.563 
4.364 

4.75H 


1.152 
1.381 
1.377 

1. Ulli 



WORLD NATIONAL DEBTS AND PAPER CIKUENCY, 1914 TO 1920. 

I As nearly as can be statedt). 
Reduced to United States currency at par (prewar) value of the respec- 
tive currencies. 





National Ivius 


Paper Currency* 




$43,889,000,000 
46,900.000,000 
56.902,000,000 
120.485.000.000 
211.500.000,000 
256.020,000,00(1 
297.flO4.OOO.00O 


$7,527.01 10.000 
8,562,000 000 






10,608 Olio 000 




32,747.000,000 
43.001.000,000 




1010 


54.782.000,000 
81 .500.000.000 


1020 



'Exclusive of Sam of Bored Goven u neat eetiaiattd ai 184.000.000.000 

at end of 1910. 

iKxact stalements of total world debts or currency for any fixed date 
are obviously Impracticable, by reason of the fact that In many of the 
minor and recently organized countries, official statements are Issued at 
irregular Intervals and not Infrequently delayed In their presentation. 



AGRICULTURAL YIELDS 



PART IV— WORLD-WIDE TRADE FACTS. 
THE STATISTICAL STORY OF 1920. 

(Bradltreeft) 



AGRICULTURAL VALUES 



-i 



Corn, bushels 

Winter wheat, bushels.. 
Spring wheal, bushel*. 
All wheat, bushels. . . . 

Oats, bushels 

Barley, bushels 

Itye, bushels 

Bice, biiahelH 

buckwheat, bushels . . . 
Total, 7 cereals, bushels 

Flaxseed, bushels 

Potutoes, white, bushels 
Potatoes, sweet, bushels. 

Hay, tame, 'tons 

Hay. wild, tons 

All h»y, tona 

Tobacro. pounds 

Cotton, hales 

cut l unseed, lona 

Beet sugar, pound* 

Canesngar (La. I, pounds 

Pennuts, bushels 

Ilenns. bushels 

Kafirs, bushels 

Onions, bushels 

Hops, pounds 

Cranberries, bushels 

Apples, bushels 

Peaches, bushels 

< M-auges. Isixcs 



TleldB, 
1920 



Change 
froih 
1910 



Inc. 
Dec. 
Inc. 
Dec. 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Dec. 
Inc. 
Dec. 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Inc. 



3,232,367,000 

O8o,oi3,ooo 

209.365,01)0 
789.878,000 

1,524,055,000 
1102,024,000 

OD.ai8.oou 

03,710,000 

13,780,000 

5,885. 141,000 

10,000,000 

430,458.000 

1 12.308,000'Inc. 

0l,l!)3,00O|Dec. 

17,040,000 Dec. 

108.233,(K)o|Dec. 

I„"i08,otl4.000|lnc. 

12,987,000 Inc. 

0.778,000' Inc. 

2,219,200,000 Inc. 

372.000,000 Inc. 

35.980.000 Inc. 
0,075,000 Dec. 

14S.!'39,OO0 Inc. 
lii.l 10,500'lnc. 

38.01 8.0001 Inc. 



431,0110 

240,1140,000 

43.11117,000 

27.200,000 



I>ec. 
Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 



Past Uecords 



13.0 
20.4 

2.1 
15.4 
23.8 
25.2 
22.0 
25.5 

9.5 

8.6 
43.4 
20.3 

8.0 
.7 

1.2 
.8 

3.0 
13.11 
13.8 
.12.8 
53.7 

8.0 
24.0 
12.8 
67.7 
32.6 
28.8 
57.0 
11.8 
23.2 



,124.746,000 

729,003,000 

35tl.330.000 

,02."., 801,000 

,592,74(1.000 

250,225,000 

1)1,041,000 

42,790.000 

22,702.000 

,80tl,.':2S,OUO 

29,285.000 

442.108.000 

105,405,000 

91.883)000 

21,345,000 

110.1)92. 

,488,825,000 

16,135,000 

7,186.000 

.TIN. ooo.ooo 

7on.ooo.ooo 

52.505.000 
17,783.000 

127,868,000 

19,330,000 

52.0X6.1)0(1 

506,000 

253,20,1.000 
64.097.000 
24.200.0O0 



Year 



1912 
1910 
1918 
1915 
1917 
1918 
1018 
l'.HO 
1866 
191 G 
11)02 
1917 
11)19 
1010 

1U1S 
1916 
1919 
1914 
19'4 
1910 
1911 

an 

1918 

1U10 

1018 

1910 

1910 

1914! 

1915 

1918 



( crn 

Winter wheat 

Spring wheat 

All when! 

(hits 

Barley 

itye 

Hice 

Buckwheat 

Total, seven cereals. 

Flaxseed 

Potatoes, wl.lte 

Potatoes, sweet 

Hay, tame 

Hay. wild 

All hay 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Cottonseed 

Peanuts 

Beans 

Kafirs 

Onions 

Cabbage 

Hops 

c'riinlierrles 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears .• 

Oranges 



Value, 1920 



Change 
from 1919 



Past Records 



Year 



12,189,721,000 
806,741,000 
273,465,000 
1,140,208,000 
719.78i.00U 
143,981,000 

ss.ilt 10,000 
03.837.000 
17,797, out) 

14,302.88:1.000 
10.413.U0O 
500,97 4. c a io 
12ll.ll29.00O 
1.I113.S90.OO0 

ior,.2«8,ooo 

1.800,102,00(1 
298.0U1.O0O 
914,5IIU.O0i) 
100,287.000 

4H.829.II00 Dee. 

27,1 1 4.000. 1 lee. 
1 31.608.00011 lee. 

25. 179,000 Inc. 

25,260,000 Inc. 

14,104.000!Dec, 
0,498,000 Inc 



Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
I lee. 

Dec 

Dee. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec-. 
Dec. 



27 1. 984.000 
91,862.000 
27,220.000 
70.120.000 



Dec. 
Dec. 

Dee. 

Inc. 



43.1 

43.6 
41.9 
43.2 
18.2 
26.7 
25.8 
44.0 
20.5 
39.3 
42.1 
12.8 
10.0 
12.0 
32.3 
10.2 
47.6 
00.0 
.V.I. 2 
40.2 
46.8 
20.2 
3.0 
34.7 
37.3 
llt.u 
4.6 
8.1 
3.3 
18.9 



,920.228,000 

,538.202,000 

715.831.000 

,1)09,407,000 

,090,322,000 

240,758,000 

138.038.UUU 

114.102.UU0 

28,142,(8)1) 

,803,052,000 

40,470,000 

074.764,000 

140,706.000 

,840.083.000 

288,41)8,000 

,134,081.000 

000,608,000 

.034,308.000 

308,020,000 

81,742,000 

100.1192,000 

160,030.000 

20.907.000 

26.844.000 

22.606.000 

4,734,000 

285,060.000 

94,818,000 

2H. 238.000 

89,100.000 



\\ Total, all crops |t9.148.511).O00;l)ee. 35.il] 14.0X7.995,000 



1917 
1910 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1017 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1918 

1918 co 

1919 CO 
1919 -J 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1917 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1910 
1010 
19111 
1919 
1018 



1019 



FINANCE AND INDUSTRY. 
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Change 
from 1910 


Paat Records 


Year 


Inc. 


7.0 


$414,752,812,027 


1010 


Inc. 


3.1 


$235,802,034,887 
$178,050,178,040 


1919 


Inc. 


13.6 


1910 


Inc. 


36.8 


$3,904,364,032 


1919 


Inc. 


3.3 


$7,920,425,000 


1910 


Inc. 


14.3 


$11,824,790,022 


1019 


Dec. 


5.2 


$367,845,748 


1917 


Inc. 


485.5 


$535,388,500 


1017 


Dec. 


48.4 


$208,426,260 


1910 


line. 


4.6 


$70,725,2011 
$101,085,700 


1010 


Dec. 


20.4 


1915 


Dec. 


oo 3 


74,061.075 


1915 


Inc. 


7.3 


$5,903,627,863 


1918 


Inc. 


6.7 


158.23 

312,875.250 


1918 


Dec. 


28.4 


1010 


Inc. 


4.8 


$3,771,517,175 


1010 


Dec. 


3.4 


$770,105,248 


1019 


Inc. 


2.8 


3,021,171.300 


1010 


Inc. 


r.5.8 


10.035 


IS15 


Inc. 


260.0 


$383,711,658 
$260,000,775 


1007 


Inc. 


10.11 


1010 


Inc. 


20.0 


$5,184,280,244 
$1,100,566,335 


1010 


Dec. 


34.5 


1917 


Inc. 


.8 


$18,71 


1918 


Inc. 


10.4 


J ll\ 1177. 220.600 


1910 


Dec. 


1.0 


$283,357,881 


1016 


Inc. 


56.8 


$298,083,272 
$2118,997,288 


1010 


Dec. 


22.1 


1019 


.Inc. 


20.0 


$557,040,507 


1910 


Inc. 


11.3 


$702,814,020 


1010 


Inc. 


11.1 


$300,613,647 


1917 


Inc. 


22.8 


$775,413,702 
$583,101,508 


1010 


Inc. 


126.6 


1017 


Inc. 


6.1 


$1,024,643,482 


1917 


Dec. 


56.3 


$1,035,660 538 


1019 


Inc. 


26 5 


$104,388,038 


1915 


Inc. 


104.0 


$121,125,847 


1910 


Inc. 


31.2 


$156,524,373 


1917 



Hank clearings, United Stales 

Hank clearings, New York 

Hunk clearings outside New York 

Imports of merchandise (estimated) 

Kxports of merchandise 

Total foreign trade (estimated) 

Kxports of gold (eleven months) 

Imports of gold (eleven months) 

lOxports of sliver (eleven months I 

Imports of silver (eleven months) 

Gold produced, value 

Silver produced, ounces 

Circulation December 1, total 

Circulation per capita .- 

New York slock sales, shares 

New York bond sales, value 

Municipal bond sales ' 

New domestic securities Issued 

Kuslness fallurea, number 

Failures nubilities 

Fire losses (estimated I 

Hallway gross earnings (estimated) 

Hallway net earnings (estimated! 

PVlce Index tllrailnlrrrfu). annual number.... 

Incorporations In Kastern States 

Hrass exports den months) 

Wheat exports (ten months) 

Wlient-flour exports (ten months) 

All wheat (Including flour) exports (ten months) 

All breads) uffs (ten months)! 

( opper exports (ten months) 

Cotton exports (ten months) 

Kxploslve exports ( ten months) 

Iron and steel exports (ten months! 

Meat and dairy product exports (ten months) 

Horse and mule exports ( ten months i 

Automobile exports (ten months) 

Chemicals, etc., exports (ten months) 



S $446.441. 048,000 
$243,135,013,363 
$203,306,935,306 
5,334,00(1,000 
8,182,000,000 
$13,516,000,000 
$305,132,921 
$372,403,534 
$107,535,304 

583,434,300 
48.000.000 
44,000.000 
$6,363,408,000 
$50.41 
223,031.340 
$3,055,086,900 
$744,067,626 
$3,100,030,500 
8,595 
$416,997,940 
$320.01)0,000 
$6,210,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$18.81 
$13,008,044,200 
$11,751,112 
$467,452,508 
$201,620,158 
$660,081,661 
$883,074,983 
$116,610,375 
$052,950,851 
$46,151,561 
$885.2' , 2..163 
$451,905,922 
$3,977,006 
$247,044,636 
$144,889,552 



8 
CO 



Coal exports (ten months) ■ • • ; 

Cotton manufactures exports (ten months) ... • 

leather and manufactures exports (ten months i 

Olf, mineral, exports (ten months) 

Building expenditure (estimated) : 

Shipbuilding, tons (estimated) 

I ron-ore shipments by lake, tons 

take commerce, tons (estimated) ^■••^••.nv.'U"' 
V nil I led 1'nlted States Steel orders, tons. November do. .. 

Cotton consumption (eleven months) , bales 

riK-lron production, tons ;•■■,■■ iliJ 

Itltnmtnous coal produced, tons <P"'l n, »'«|j. 

Anthracite coal shipments, tins (estimated) 

Mien Immigrants arrived (fiscal year) •• ••ii" 

"Wheat (including flour I receipts (primary), cereal season 

1'etroleum production, barrels (estimated) 

Conner from domenHc ores, pounds 



1350,715.500 

*347,034,161 

fl70,702.060 

$430,603,042 

1,375.(K)0,000 

2,900,000 

58.527,220 

82,000,000 

0,021.481 

5,540,002 

36,414,114 

550,000.000 

08,00<1,000 

821,576 

488.200.000 

450,000,000 

1.350.000.000 



Inc. 


134.5 


Inc. 


■57.8 


Dec. 


32.7 


Inc. 


58.2 


Inc. 


0.5 


Dec. 


53.4 


Inc. 


24.0 


Inc. 


20.6 


Inc. 


26.5 


Inc. 


2.4 


Inc. 


19.0 


Inc. 


21.5 


Inc. 


1.7 


Inc. 


102.2 


Dec. 


3.7 


Inc. 


•18.4 


luc. 


5.6 



1140,677,858 


1919 


i210.885.581 


1919 


1264,047.144 


1810 


J284.300.892 


1918 


1,310.398,691 
6,229.323 


1919 
1919 


64,734,198 


1916 


91,888.219 


1016 


U.058.542 


1916 


6,314.137 


1917 


39.030.350 


1916 


579.380.000 


1918 


78,156,160 


1917 


1,403,681 


1914 


507,240.000 


1919 


380,000.000 


lfllfl 


1.008,000,000 


1918 
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The following tables are taken from Brad«treet's : 
FAILURES SINCE 1881. 



Total 

No. Liabilities. 

Year. Failures. Millions. 

1920 8,463 $426.3 

1919 5,515 115.5 

1918 9,331 137.9 

1917 13,029 166.6 

1916 16,496 175.2 

1915 19,035 284.1 

1914 16,769 357.1 

1913 14,551 292.3 

1912 13,812 198.9 

1911 12,646 188.1 

1910 11,573 188.7 

1909 11,845 140.7 

1908 14,044 295.9 

1907 10,265 383.7 

19116 ". 9,385 127.2 

IMS 9,967 121.8 

1904 10,417 143.6 

l !,l « 9,77r, 154.3 

1902 9.973 105.5 

1901 10,648 130.1 

1900 9,912 127.2 

1899 9,642 119.8 

1808 11.615 141.6 

1*97 13,083 158.7 

1896 15,094 246.9 

1895 12,958 158.7 

1894 12,724 151.5 

1893 15,508 382.1 

1892 10,270 108.6 

1891 12,394 193.1 

1800 10,673 175.0 

1889 H,7i9 !40.7 

1888 10,587 120.2 

1887 9,740 130.6 

1886 10,568 113.6 

1885 11,116 119.1 

1884 11,620 248.7 



Per 

Cent. 

Failing. 

.43 
.29 
.51 

.71 
.92 
1.07 
.95 
.84 
.82 
•77 
.72 
.76 
.94 
.711 
.66 
.73 
.79 
.70 
.80 
.88 

.So 

.85 
1.06 
1.20 
1.40 
1.23 
1.21 
1.46 

.99 
1.21 
1.07 
1.20 
1.10 
1.04 
1.15 
1.25 
1.32 
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Total Per 

No. Liabilities. Cent, 

year. Failures. Millions. Failing. 

1883 10,299 175.9 1.20 

1882 7,635 93.2 .93 

1881 5,929 76.0 .76 

The record of 1920 by months we take from Dun's Re- 
view as follows, the totals being approximately the same 
as those of Bradstreefa : 

1921 1920 

January 1,895 569 

February •••• JJ2 

March ™> 

April ?°i 

Mav "J 

June 674 

Jnly g* 

August ■ J«3 

September J™ 

October *?* 

November J»Jg 

December .- *&*, 

Dun's notes that failures in the first week in February 
of this year numbered 360, as against 386 the week be- 
fore and 485 in the preceding week. 

Table showing the relative wholesale prices of a large 
number of commodities .on February 1 of the last seveu 
years. These prices are compared with the average price 
on February 1 of the five years 1910-1914, this average 
price being par of 100. These are the figures as compiled 
by The Boche Review from statistics prepared by the 
Bankeds' Economic Service: 

Article. 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

Cotton 65 91 112 238 204 299 108 

Wheat 156 133 161 218 234 234 146 

Corn 136 131 158 206 193 224 106 

Oats 148 123 126 192 137 203 100 

Rye • 113 134 189 280 192 221 187 

Barley 119 108 162 224 130 198 89 
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Article. 1915 1916 

Hogs 89 101 

Cattle 137 147 

Lambs 122 145 

Pork 100 100 

Lard 108 97 

Sugar 110 128 

Coffee 59 71 

Silver 80 100 

Copper KM) 179 

Tin 91 100 

Iron 85 137 

Stee 1 82 139 

Spelter 131 320 

Lead 86 143 

Petroleum 103 99 

Cottonseed-oil 100 121 

Rubber 59 73 

Hides 125 281 

Tea 126 181 

Rice 98 93 

Wool 100 113 

Silk 87 138 

Coal, bituminous .. . 91 100 

Brick 89 140 

Cement 100 118 

Lumber 85 86 



1917 


1918 


I'll 9 


1920 


1921 


154 


212 


225 


208 


131 


165 


210 


334 


299 


143 


197 


243 


271 


289 


136 


141 


242 


196 


202 


11.-. 


153 


24:? 


218 


225 


125 


143 


158 


191 


329 


147 


81 


79 


149 


144 


63 


136 


153 


179 


239 


102 


220 


161 


14.", 


133 


89 


119 


164 


171 


145 


81 


228 


229 


222 


267 


214 


273 


200 


188 


■>-ij 


183 


163 


134 


112 


156 


86 


190 


161 


115 


197 


11U 


99 


132 


145 


198 


198 


184 


306 


264 


320 


121 


77 


57 


58 


45 


18 


161 


154 


158 


187 


62 


170 


224 


187 


201 


101 


96 


152 


172 


245 


114 


169 


263 


211 


336 


127 


147 


151 


161 


475 


171 


120 


197 


208 


208 


226 


141 


155 


233 


388 


264 


142 


152 


268 


239 


317 


122 


180 


185 


207 


222 



It is noted that "building materials have not begun to 
approach normal, and the prospect is that a considerable 
period will elapse before such a state is reached." 

For instance: 

Cement is still 217 per cent, above the pre-war average, 
brisk 164 per cent., and lumber 122 per cent. Iron and 
steel, which have been adjusted a little further than these, 
are still 114 per cent, and 83 per cent, respectively in ex- 
cess of the five-year average. Except for building mate- 
rials, coal stands at the highest point, with petroleum 
second. 
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SHOWS DECLINES AM) (JAINS IN" VALUE of 
FARM PRODUCTS. 

(Market News Letter Feb. 2, 1921). 

Animals Found to Lag Behind Crops in Price Movements' 

l>rop in Values Was Almost Entirely Confined to Crops 

in 1920, with Corn Among the Worst Sufferers — 

Ten Crops, Chiefly Oranges, Made Notable Gains. 

The value of farm crops of 1920 and of the farm ani- 
mal products and animals sold and slaughtered, as finally 
determined by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 19.856,000,000, or 
15,105,000,000 below the total of 1919. The drop is al- 
most entirely comfined to crops, amoug which the chief 
declines in value are : Corn, $1,662,000,000 ; cotton lint and 
seed, $1,300,000,000 ; wheat, f 854,000,000 ; hay, tame and 
wild, $325,000,000; tobacco, $248,000,000; and oats, 
$161,000,000. 

TEX CROPS SHOW GAIN. 

On the other hand, as many as 10 crops gained in value, 
chief of which are oranges, with a gain of $32,000,000, 
and sugar beets, $24,000,000. Other items of gain are cab- 
bage, $11,000,000; cowpeas, $10,000,000; sorghum cane 
sold and sirup made, $7,000,000. Small gains were made 
by soy beans, sugar-beet seed, maple sugar and sirup, and 
onions. Apparently, the products of the farm wood lot 
have gained $223,<M)0,000 in value in the comparison with 
1919. 

After offsetting gains against losses, the net crop-valne 
reduction in 1920 below 1919 is $4,868,000,000, while only 
$237,000,000 is found in the total of farm animal products 
and farm animals sold and slaughtered. The wool de- 
cline is as yet unrealized, but it is reckoned at $37,000,000. 
Of the animals sold and slaughtered, the decline for cat- 
tle and calves is $223,000,000, and for swine, $427,000,000. 
But on the other side of the account, dairy products 
gained $311,000,000, and poultry raised and eggs pro- 
ducer, $160,000,000. 

It is the rule that, in the upward and downward move- 
ments of prices, farm animals and animal products lag 
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behind crops. 80 extreme was the lag in the price of 
animals and animal products in 1920, on account of the 
extraordinary fall in the prices of crops within a short 
period of time, that the total crop value of 1920 is reck- 
oned to be only 56 per cent, of the total value of all farm 
products. In the estimates for a long series of years, 
this is the first crop-value estimate that has fallen below 
60 per cent, of the total of all products. 

OFFICIAL REPORT SHOWS DECREASE IN LIVE STOCK. 

Prices of live stock, meat, and hy-prodncts on January 1. 1921, were 
sharply lower than on .In nary 1. 1920. The Government estimate of the 
value of rattle, swine, and sheep on farms and ranges on January 1. 1921. 
shows that the aggregate valeu of these animal had declined* consider- 
ably as compared with their value on January 1, 1920 but was still 
considerably above the pre-war value, as Is shown by tha following 
table : 

MILK COW8. 

Value Aggregate 

Number per Head value 

Jan. 1, 1921 23.321,000 $63.97 * 1,491. 900.000 

Jan. 1, 1920 23.619.000 8IS.11 2.010.128,000 

Jan. 1, 1911-15 av 20.804.000 46.77 973.040.000 

Jan. 1, 1910 20.625.000 35.29 727,802.000 

OTHER CATTLE. 

Jan. 1. 1021 42.870,000 $81.41 $ 1.346.665,000 

Jan. 1. 1920 44.750.000 48.22 1,934.185.000 

Jaan. 1 .1911-15 av 37.178.000 26.41 981. 720.000 

Jan. 1, 1910 41.178,000 19.07 785,261 000 

SHEEP. 

Jan. 1, 1921 45.067.000 $ 6.41 $228,732,<]O0 

^" n - I- ¥£1 a 47.114.000 10.52 40.V660.000 

Jan. 1 1911-15 51.430.000 8.96 203.643 000 

Jan. 1, 1910 52.448.000 4.1 2 2 1 6,0307V >0 

SWINE. 

? an - !• !Ssl 66.649.000 $12.99 $865,688,000 

i!°- V VJ?, , \k 71.727.000 10.01 1. 363.269.000 

Jan. 1, 1911-15 av 83.152,000 9.48 598.407,000 

Jim. 1. 1910 58.186.000 0.17 533.309.000 



AVERAGE OF PRICES RECEIVED BY PRODUCERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Price* of articles quoted below u 1st of montb nre average! of report* of county crop reporters, weighted according to 
relative Importance of county and Ktatae; 15tb of month prices are averages of return from a list of about 7.000 country 
buyers; State averages are weighted according to their relative Importance to obtain the United States averages. 



Date. 


4 

s 

n 

t 


1» 




off 
5 
O 


41 

2 


• 

i 


M « 

o c 
-- 

ton 


9 

1 
£ 


if 


4 

M 

e? 

E 


i 
■ 

| 


I 

a 


c 

o 

E 




b 
ft 


B 

■ 


■ 

a 

1 


191V, Jan. 1 


88.0 


62.2 


45.1 


HK.4 


82.7 


73.7 


84.5 


88.0 


187.1 


89.4 


13.75 


8.4 


28.1 


29.6 


9.8 


1013, Jan. 1 


76.2 


48.9 


32.2 


49.9 


63.S 


66.8 


50.(1 


80.4 


106.2 


73.4 


11.11 


12.2 


28.4 


•JOS 


10.7 


1914, Jan. 1 


81.0 


69.6 


39.1 


52.2 


saJ 


76.6 


68.4 


79.2 


124.2 


10T.1 


11.70 


11.7 


29.2 


30.7 11.5 


1915, Jan. 1 


107.8 


66.2 


45.0 


54.3 


90.2 


77.9 


49.7 


79.0 


134.f 


68,0 


10.47 


6.« 


28.7 


81.5 


11,2 


1916, Jan. 1 


102.8 


62.1 


89.1 


54,9 


85.3 


81.5 


70.6 


64.9 


185.11 


79.7 


10.07 


11,4 


28.3 


30.6 


11.4 


1917, Jan. 1 


150.3 


90.0 


51.4 


M7.1 


llH.r. 


117.2 


147.3 


90.1 


250.7 


101.1 


10.86 


17 1 


34,0 


87.7 


13 9 


1918. Jan. 1 


201.9 


134.8 


73,9 


U'8.5 


1 70.3 


162.7 


121.0 


117.2 


310.* 


U8.8 


18.09 


28,11 


43.1 


46.3 


179 


1919, Jan. 1 


204.8 


144.7 


70.8 


'.'1.3 


150.T 


102«3 


116.1 


142.1 


827.7 


147.7 


19.92 


28.7 


54.9 


B7.2 


21.7 




231.8 


140.4 


78.2 


130.2 


152.3 


150,7 


178,6 


138.2 


433.fi 


213.8 


20,55 


35.0 


01.3 


64,8 


24,6 



8? 

Clt 



AVERAGE OP PRICES RECEIVED BY PRODI'CERB OP THE UNITED STATES— Continued. 



Date. 



s 



a 



Hay. 



s 



11112, 
1 i > 1 ."{ . 

1914, 
1915. 

mm, 

1017. 

litis, 
i»in, 

11120, 



Dec. IS. 

Dec. 111. 

Dw. 15. 

Dec. 15. 

Dee. 15. 

Dec. 15. 

Dec. 15. 

Dec, 15. 

Jan. 15. 

Pcb. 15. 
Mar. 15. 
Apr. 15. 
May 15. 

June 15. 

July IS. 
Ang. 15. 
Sept. 15. 
Oct. 15. 
Not. 15. 
Dec. 15. 



11.80 

7.111 

0.67 

0,02 

8.70 

15.73 

16.88 

12.HII 

13.36 

i 3.112 
13.59 

13.73 
13.44 
18.18 

13.65 

i 3.59 

13.118 

13.57 

11.04 

8.90 



538 

5.96 
6.01 

5.75 
6.50 
8.24 
9.28 
8.03 
8.99 

8.98 
9.08 
9.20 
8.97 
9.32 

8.93 
8.50 
8.29 
7.77 
7.15 
6.38 



0.88 

7.74 

7.61 

7.61 

8.79 

10.68 

12.31 

12.07 

12.8!) 

18.1S 

12.98 
12.72 
11.09 
11.08 

11.44 
11.64 
11.88 
11.64 

10.77 
9.31 



4.21 
4.46 

4.!ir. 

5.3* 
0.77 



5J0 

5.85 
6.33 
7.02 
8.72 



10.44 13.81 



9.46 

8.53 
0.34 

9.97 
10.25 
10.06 
10.34 

9.13 

H.21 

rjw 

7.24 
6.62 
C.20 

5.54 



12.44 
I 1.85 
12.91 

14.HH 
14.17 
14.63 
14.20 
12.82 

11.79 
10.84 
10.31 
9.65 
9.37 
8.45 



1 8.0 

1 0.1 
18.0 
28.8 
30.8 
58.2 
50.2 
51.0 

58.S 

52.5 
51 .5 
51.3 

60.8 

38.0 

29.5 
28.3 

2S.ll 
27.5 
249 
22 (I 



48.62 
57.19 
58.28 
.'.0.79 
88.18 
70.10 
85.78 
95.54 
94.42 

95.27 
94.94 
95.36 
04.511 
94.56 

91.23 

00.50 
89.40 
85.00 
77.36 
70.83 



189 

135 
130 
120 
129 
129 
121 
113 
118 

123 
127 
131 
132 
130 

127 
124 
119 
112 

ion 
97 



1.15 
1.75 
1.20 
1.07 
3.04 
2.28 
2.05 
3.49 
4,31 

5.05 
5.25 

:..:.:> 
6.75 
6.47 

4.71 

3.28 
2.O.') 
1.95 
1.67 
1.78 



0.84 
1.15 

.02 

i.oo 

1.76 
1.77 
1.82 

2.40 
2.81 

3.07 
3.20 
3.44 
8.88 
2.64 

2.05 
1.76 
1.78 
1.59 
1.44 
1.31 



2.31 
2.12 
2.40 
3.30 
5.77 
7.00 
4.88 
4.41 
4.70 

4.47 
4.32 
4.41 
4.36 
4.40 

4.47 
4.17 
3.83 
3.47 

3.27 
2.9B 



13.69 
12.73 
12.29 
20.31 
22.94 
23.71 
24.59 

25.49 

20.75 
27.99 
29.92 
30.05 

20.50 
24.35 
24.15 
22.74 
22.09 
21.18 



12.70 
10.05 
10.86 
18.07 
21.26 
22.00 
28.78 

24.94 

26.13 
26.93 
28.31 

27. MO 

24.62 

22.82 
22.57 
21.29 
20.60 
19.91 



W 
** 

as 



AVERAGE OF TRICES RECEIVED BY PRODUCERS OF THE UNITED STATES— Continued. 



TouT 

1913. 
1914, 
lOlfi, 
1910, 
11117, 
1918. 
1919, 
1920. 



bee. 13. 

Dec. 15. 

Dec. IB. 

Dec. IB. 

Dec. IS. 

Dec. IB. 

Dec. IB. 

Dec. IB. 

Jan. 13. 

Feb. 16. 

Mar. IB. 

Apr. IB. 

May 15. 

June IB. 

July Iff. 

Aug. IB. 

Sept. Iff. 

Oct. 16. 

Nov. IB. 

Dec. 15. 



Date. 



■ 



4.8 
4.3 
4.2 
4.7 
7.1 
6.1 
9.1 
0.0 

10.B 
11.2 
10.0 
11.2 
11.2 

11.0 
8.B 
8.0 
B.8 
5.3 
4.7 



1 

& 



0.00 

7.70 

8.12 

10.01 

0.40 

13.53 

20.07 

27.03 

28.00 

31.21 

3I.SX 
32.23 
29.84 
20.21 

25.52 
10.07 
17.77 
13.18 
11.04 
10.03 



1.79 
2.10 
2.18 
2.80 
2.31 
3.37 
4.21 
4.08 
6.86 

5.62 
5.01 
B.63 
5.01 
5.40 

5.44 
4.44 
3.5:' 

3.25 
3.09 
3.18 



7.80 
II. BO 
'.B 



21.42 
23.48 
17.73 



8.88 35.54 



8.n« 



II.. -.8 (SN.29 



9.68 

I0.B8 
1 11.011 

10.57 
21.43 
21.80 
12.40 
20.42 

10.41 
16. OS 
14.89 
18.88 
12.20 

10.24 



50.35 



05.0B 
09.07 

88.68 

00.34 
07.18 
08.71 

CII.H.N 
06.10 

01.64 

43.22 
29.00 
■-8.H4 
20.00 
19.83 



57 
92 
58 
101 
172 
280 
172 
1113 

161 

123 
130 
145 
146 
145 

113 
142 

i as 

120 

123 

88 



1.52 
1.77 
2.38 
2.38 
2.81 
3.13 

3.72 
3.04 

4.21 
4.84 
4.84 

4.71 
4.23 
3.09 
2.74 
2.48 
2.29 



1.02 
1.07 
1.55 
1.44 
1.37 

1.80 
1.30 
1.45 
1 .84 

1.54 

1.35 

1.50 

1.25 

.05 

.00 

.82 



25.10 
26.43 
26.72 
26.66 
32.49 
42.53 



30.10 
32.30 
29.04 
30.45 
42.90 
55.52 



:<K.!I5 110.04 
48.79 78.57 
50.23 79.39 



51.13 
81.98 

55.20 
58.09 
59.53 

59.91 

5'i.02 
55.05 
48.43 
44.09 
41.05 



79.70 
70.70 

7S.S7 
78.74 
78.52 

77.03 
73.84 

•IS. 22 
01.81 
50.00 

47.67 



12.80 
17.70 
21.73 
22.10 
17.03 
10.78 

17.01 
17.39 
10.04 
20.00 
20.73 

21.53 
21.08 
20.21 
16.33 
15.07 
14.48 



17.8 
29.4 
13.2 
12.3 
18.2 

33.3 

19.3 
77.2 



02.8 



50.8 
48.5 
30.8 



49.1 
65.1 
48.4 
45.1 
73.3 
81.4 
70.0 
101.8 
112.4 

124.1 



s 



04.1 

80.7 
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VEGETABLES PRODUCED IS 1919— DErAUTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
— AUH1CULTUKK— FOURTEENTH BUREAU OF THE CENSUS— 
W. M. STUAKT, Acting Director. 
CENSUS— 1920. 
The Director of the Census announces, subject to correction, the fol- 
lowing preliminary figures from the Census of Agriculture. 





Potatoes 


(Irish or White). 


STATE 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


Value. 


Maine 


111,378 
13,334 
24,182 
21,558 
3,149 
18,300 

310,403 
82,533 

124,917 
62.192 

294,424 

331,930 
97.336 
66,051 
82,561 
47,246 
8,255 
46,837 
34.526 
3 5.797 
17,525 
.-.0,009 
28,878 
13.397 
22,178 
43,196 
77.387 
3.070 
2.505 
12.047 
3.639 
55,132 
40.0.-..', 


25.531.470 

1,341,978 

2,277,887 

1,885,655 

298,087 

1,372,449 

32,470,847 

10.319.306 

7,613,960 

2,477,084 

26,376.021 

26,690,056 

4,438,515 

4,057,753 

4,717,556 

8,014,845 

487,668 

4.918,766 

2.809,398 

2.853.797 

1,767(196 

8,131,37" 

1.990,931 

886.450 

1,659.017 

6.300.835 

8,874.783 

110,740 

174.301 

1.648.400 

490.727 

5,866,710 

8288.980 


t 52,339.514 




2,952.351 




6,010,252 




4,610,855 




674.100 




3,362,500 




69.812,321 
21,670,546 






17,657,811 




6,068,734 

00,664,851 
57,383,621 








10,874,881 

10,144,410 






10,142.747 




7,084,888 

950,953 






9,691,592 


West Virginia 


6,461,619 
6.278.351 




5.301,588 




7,671,876 
4,430,820 
2.304.769 




3.898,690 




13,546.798 




19,524 525 




260,239 




485,765 




3,494.607 
1,099.228 






12,320.093 




7.431.756 
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VEGETABLES PRODUCED IN 1919 — Continued. 





Sweet Potatoes. 


Total. 


STATE 


icrea. 


Bnsbela. 


. Value. 


Acres. 


Vsloe.' 










14.073 
2,592 
1.905 

26.052 

2.163 

0.120 

132.042 

94.996 

63^60 

59.601 

70.202 

14,652 

73.372 

28,838 

964 

11,944 

33.360 

120.077 

8.377 

14.735 

60.938 

16,173 

20,877 

12,750 

1,273 

2.097 

18.438 

4.071 

6.062 

8.809 

518 

9.460 


2.161.714 
427.487 
260,441 


























7.622.822 
394.100 

1.915.868 
22.017.396 
12.473,310 

9 532 727 






ii 

816 

1,498 

1,772.829 

224.774 

195.515 


22 

758 

3,520 

3,634.301 

528.225 

479,025 


New Jersey 


9 

16 

15.427 

2.584 

3,409 




5.607.111 

5 50fl ''Ori 






2 

8,286 

11,165 


191 

216.578 
997.606 


496 

563,102 
2,094,979 


2,223.305 
4,901.320 


Missouri 


2,962,892 
116 8.">7 


Delaware 

West Virginia 

N. Carolina 


4,866 
9.813 
10.185 
2.678 
74,678 
26.436 
14.892 
S9.645 
90,868 


448.986 
1,505,278 
1,458,880 

221.378 
7,959.786 
2,460,872 
1.222.651 
4.452,883 
8.095:404 


920.428 

2.634,237 

2,762,373 

498,107 

11,939,707 

3.445:221 

2.750,979 

7.347,259 

11,333.568 


1,379.012 
1.903.017 
9.107.086 
1,056.184 
1.718.243 
13.695.255 




1,951,375 
2,101,743 
1,811.668 

302.823 










400 SO 8 




834 
60S 
317 


4,62i 

AT.9.S7 

34.474 

12 

595 


12.479 

169.972 

91,356 

30 

1,647 


8,302,158 
571.959 
956,168 

1 104 731 




7 


Sm.329 




2,263.380 




10 


923 


2.122 


0.231 


1.341.707 
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VEGETABLES PRODUCED IN 1919— Continued. 





AsparaguB. 


Beans 


green ) . 


STATE 


Acres. 


V»lne. 


Acres. 


Value. 




4 

13 

21 

1,167 

50 

694 
| 3,603 

292 
78 
43 

203 

172 
84 


1,203 

5,067 

4.438 

296.086 

9.916 

41.149 

154.473 

718.574 

71.085 

14,786 

11.096 

41.080 

23.681 

20,532 


.-.29 

195 

99 

961 

197 

438 

6.628 

6.091 

2.068 

805 

2.548 

210 

167 

1,024 

46 

191 

218 

5.187 

2.364 

1,500 

8,522 

8,858 

4.822 

986 

52 

87 

667 

70 

72 

220 

5 

451 

623 


82.13!1 




22,673 




13.864 




169.249 




26.527 




91,644 




814.127 




647.345 




282.410 




92.654 




185.161 




33.045 




23.508 




162.602 




3.565 




Hi 

177 

393 

10 

47 


19.938 

32.118 

73,966 

2.938 

4.971 


25 370 




15,771 




513.419 
200.740 




142.160 




1,123.842 




28 

51 

59 

o 

14 

120 

22 

22 

65 

6 

300 

111 


11.14.'! 

4.988 

4.898 
907 

3.427 
28,460 

4.550 

5.630 
15.954 

1.100 
71,677 
31.876 


271,784 




285,510 




08,635 




9.439 




12,308 




70,660 
8,019 




12.340 




32,753 




654 




70,694 




62.806 
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VEGETABLES PRODUCED IN 1919 — Continued. 



STATE. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . 

Ithcide Ialand .. 
Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Ohio 

Indiana 

WUconeln 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota .. 

Kansas 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West Virginia . . 
North Carolina 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Montana 

Idaho 

Colorado 

New Mexico . . . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington ■ ■ ■ 



Catuihage. 



Acres. 



Value. 



159.665 

60,1 .V, 

.•til. Si 14 

633.328 

41.295 

253,762 

1.906.2411 

61S.495 

K25.707 

250,186 

1,478,781 

442,985 

243.493 

177,464 

11.217 

75,690 

19,450 

524.683 

166,076 

198,393 

1.139.361 

160.338 

175.109 

440,347 

62,391 

56,284 

745,127 

r.0.828 

31.128 

58.435 

3.845 

128.111 

237.124 



Cantaloupes. 



Acres. 



Value. 



4-JS 

255 

154 

2.737 

255 

1 .2117 

30.555 

4,079 

4,240 

1,953 

11.955 

3.372 

1.582 

1,288 

78 

527 

108 

2.442 

859 

1.181 

4.501 

974 

1.176 

1,488 

195 

185 

3.772 

377 

163 

273 

18 

984 

1.241 



8 

12 

17 

119 

31 

96 

1.091 

4.231 

1.446 

4.182 

334 

406 

876 

843 

S 

789 

2.500 

4.665 

96 

2.130 

1.070 

792 

977 

471 

17 

94 

4.007 

1.022 

3.300 

240 

38 

131 

512 



1,5M1 
2^74 
1,337 

26,018 

5.714 

23.9SS 

284,007 

371.428 

311.840 

498.244 

67.188 

82.107 

87.1195 

96.020 

1.277 

87.118 

203,393 

518,119 

13.721 

351.543 

117,400 

109,774 

97,318 

43,9.80 

5.466 

19.501 

091.230 

142,481 

465.739 

52.743 

7.120 

25.174 

110.220 
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OTHER VEGETABLES RAISED FOB SALE — Continued. 



STATE. 



Celery. 



Va.ue. 



Cucumbers.. 



Acres. 



Va.ue. 



Maine 

New Hempsblre 
Vermont 

MllSiUlcllllWlts . 

Rhode Island . . 
Connetlcut . 
New York . 
New Jersey . . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

New Mexico . . 

Kansas 

Delaware 

Maryland . 
West Virginia . 
North Carolina . 

Florida 

Kentucky . . . . 
Tennessee . 

Alabama 

Montana 

Idaho . .*.... 

Colorado 

New Mexico . . 

Arizona 

Utah 

NeTada 

Washington . 
Oregon 



23 

11 

9 

942 

25 

194 

3.288 

944 

1.290 

139 

183 

80 

19 

65 

15 

13 

52 

64 

15 

9 

1,992 

15 

12 

"8 

46 

556 

28 

9 

104 

1 

159 

114 



10,218 


160 


5,710 


76 


6.964 


58 


570,882 


1,162 


12,602 


72 


96.960 


197 


L.fii.'i.UN-l 


4,840 


367.527 


1,995 


606.397 


1.989 


46.394 


7,878 


61,818 


4.631 


44,576 


784 


6.398 


419 


18.552 


713 


4,718 


82 


4.5;.'. 


142 


15,052 


525 


23.730 


1,235 


5,424 


245 


1,989 


652 


2.321,423 


3,782 


6.754 


550 


3.400 


167 


1,112 


73(1 


5,940 


46 


41.039 


M 


307.866 


1.58H 


0,041 


IS 


1,805 


6(1 


44.858 


9S 


869 


O 


88.2H1 


301 


80.977 


34? 



42,108 

16.459 

9,992 

351,978 

19,323 

40,235 

821.021 

233,475 

382.930 

218.033 

588.343 

134,717 

42.605 

82,108 

10,580 

21.697 

68,030 

196.715 

32.8i.HJ 

129.942 

1,043.771 

60.730 

19.638 

101,812 

11,402 

7,983 

238.392 

4,028 

83.775 

15,217 

279 

51,440 

47.975 
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OTHER VEGETABLES RAISED FOR SALE — Continued. 



STATE. 



Lettuce. 



Onions, 



Acres. 



Value. 



Acres. I Vu:ue. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 

MSSRHCllUKettS 

Rhode Island . 
Connecticut . . 
New York . . . . 
New Jersey . . . 

Ohio 

Indian* 

Wisconsin . . . . 
Minnesota . . . . 

Iowa 

Missouri . ... 
New Mexico . 
K ni-ii - 

Delaware . 
Maryland . . . . 
West Virginia . 

North Carolina 

Florida 

Kentucky . . , 
Tennessee ? . . 
Alabama . 
Montana . 

Idaho 

Colorado 

New Mexico . 

Arizona 

I'tah 

Nevada 

Washington . . 
Oreron 



52 

26 

6 

673 
27 

157 
.392 
.123 

464 

M :• 
78 

1411 
86 

470 
15 
00 
16 

307 
53 

283 
!,644 
74 
54 
49 
11 
27 

222 
30 

284 

22 

4 

480 

123 



21.815 

6.885 

3.615 

711.908 

32.875 

64.375 

1 .467.950 

■ I90.KH4 

242.127 

61.321 

20.044 

57,449 

33.788 

109.314 

1.913 

32.403 

5.137 

87.711 

16.167 

112.475 

1.420.683 

28488 

14,723 

10.821 

6.485 

15.094 

68.302 

6.854 

72.405 

6.170 

634 

144.041 

3.1.688 



00 i 
77 
871 
4,411 
48 

JOT 

7, .-,ni) 

2.513 

5.713 

4.101 

1.487 

1 .734 

1.554 

495 

51 

344 

24 

407 

424 

302 

154 

1.783 

572 

151 

81 

131 

751 

170 

71 

175 

14 

856 

8S3 



28.684 
1 8.922 
80,014 

2.200,1139 

22.465 

114.730 

2,804,138 

832,285 

2.134.346 

1.067.806 

388.843 

609.385 

600.146 

111.951 

1.1.628 

70.406 

5,046 

09,060 

87.770 

87,932 

40.086 

418.892 

86,307 

10.485 

23,423 

54.714 

315.534 

30.640 

10,130 

77.166 

3.17.-. 

41 5. r,27 

420.193 



23— Part 2-3— Agrl. 
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VEGETABLES PRODUCED IN 1919 — Continued. 





Fens ( green ( . Spinach. 


STATE. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Acres. 


Value. 




385 

114 

46 

612 

137 

290 

17.440 

4,241 

2.777 

2.313 

36.742 

148 

123 

192 

32 

167 

2.145 

6.281 

100 

439 

695 

461 

490 

422 

37 

68 

741 

BO 

16 

2.434 

4 

498 

185 


80327 

20.499 

8.211 

118.824 

13.864 

50.044 

908.131 

376.549 

193.531 

138.537 

1.860,394 

34,223 

18,965 

28.104 

3.302 

18,156 

1H2.958 

431,596 

15,942 

48,829 

87,496 

35.471 

46.200 

26.060 

5.701 

10.738 

48,123 

9.547 

2.611 

158,177 

651 

101.666 

27.747 


10 

15 

1 

255 

14 

59 

524 

471 

105 

12 

17 

19 

1 

172 

"ii 

2.061 
2 
2 
2 

no 

22 

7 

T 

1 

15 

23 

28 

2 

io3 

56 


1,720 
5.334 




176 




79,845 
4.176 




15.377 




93.045 




126,240 

13,514 

2.193 

1.730 




4,793 




270 




17.598 








1.635 




427 




238,937 




805 




1,115 




878 




6,276 




1 .495 




670 




2.036 




1 ,030 




2,?3« 




4.649 




2.860 




310 








21.905 




972 
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VEGETABLES PKODICED IN 11)10— Continued. 





Sweet Corn. 


Tomatoes. 


Watermelons. 


8TATE. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Maine 


11.316 


1.554.800 


132 


35.824 


6 


929 


N. Hampshire 


1,247 


127.696 


134 


40.149 


4 


851 


Vermont .... 


1.123 


79.073 


66 


17.864 


6 


830 


Massnchus'ts 


5.987 


836.192 


1,743 


483.91 s 


217 


8.018 


11. Island... 


756 


75,783 


223 


61.819 


14 


1.096 


Connecticut .. 


3.460 


397.050 


1.050 


289.279 


35 


7.930 


New York . . 


28.965 


2.028.617 


13.41712,378.858 


201 


29.652 


New Jersey . . 


15.572 


1.317.821 


36.986l3.803. 193 


1.759 


127.042 


Ohio ' 


27.902 


1.590.479 


10.870 


2.154,259' 


1.009 


141.000 


Indiana .... 


10.101 


488.257 


20.790 


1.990.374 


4.850 


446.902 


Wisconsin . . 


6.777 


2.88.4681 


1,207 


224.422 


( 263 


40.329 


Minnesota . . 


4,853 


250.955 


730 


180.470 


154 


23.847 




28.595 


1.012.771 


2.620 


303.104 


3,475 


279.721 


Missouri . . . 


1.820 


117.442 


10.346 


1.099.618 


9.249 


615.696 


New Mexico. 


ne 


8.267 


39 


8,976 


74 


5,346 


Kansas .... 


1.633 


98.712 


1.867 


341.263 


4.400 


357.031 


Delaware 


2, 970 


134.248 


22.797 


1.213.575 


1.747 


82.676 


Maryland 


34.778 


1.766.2:0 


58,083 


4,280,591 


3.0O5 


221.743 


W. Virginia. 
N. Cnrollna. . 


1.227 


105.739 


2.257 


301.920 


466 


50.9T1 


90S 


65.358 


683 


119.079 


5.983 


414,762 


Florida 


647 


64,699 


18.089 


4.103.920 


1 14.646 


003.400 


Kentucky . . . 


1.385 


77 461 


3.690 


378.123 


1.885 


219.700 


Tennessee . . 


1,135 


80.185 


7.981 


901.182 


3.350 


312.895 


Alabama. — 


255 


17.982 


1,148 


132.412 


6.088 


318.093 


Montana . ■ . 


240 


29.814 


66 


26.648 


43 


6.656 


Idaho 


299 


26,105 


208 


38.584 


508 


68.564 


Colorado . . . 


701 


67.733 


2.363 


8M.4M 


846 


83.247 


N. Mexico . . 


01 


7.272 


373 


39.595 


401 


53.064 


Arisona . — 


191 


15.569 


113 


27.483 


1.078 


109.745 




206 


19.639 


3.648 


518.162 


390 


72.770 


NeTadt 


17 


1.946 


12 


3,532 


26 


3.814 


Washington .. 


1.477 


163.754 


1 863 


287,222 


525 


54,554 


Oreenn 


826 


86.253 


727 


178,008 


169 


21.378 



Approyed : W. I.. Anstin. Chief Statistician for Agrlcnltnre. 



MONTHLY CROP REPORTER. 

AOGRBUATE CROP ACREAGES, BY STATES. 

(Crops Included : Corn, wheat, onts, barley, rye. buckwheat, potatoes, sweet potato?*, tobacco, Oax, rice, all hay, cotton, peanuts, kaflrs, beans. 

broom corn, hops, cranberries.) 



STATE 



Acreage of Given Crops. 



1620 



1019 



1018 



1900 



Acreage of 

All Crops. 

1009 



Per Cent 
of Given 

Crops to 

All Crops, 

1000 



Theoretical Acreage of All Crops 



1020 



1919 



1918 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Miixxarhusctts 

Ithodn island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North I nrollnn 

South Carollnn 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

I 



1,400,000 

r. io,oi>o 

1.080,000 

5.14,400 

.19,000 

406,400 

7.798.000 

1.004 .800 

7,Xo:t.,MK> 

487.000 

2,040,000 
4.473.000 
2.12.1,0.8) 
7,082,400 
6,447.100 

11,941.800 
1.208.200 
11,147.000 
11,108.(100 
19,814,900 



1,431,000 
497,000 

1,082,0(10 

550.500 

00.000 

500,000 

7,844,000 

1.024.200 

8,014,000 

448.000 

2,181.000 

4.670.IIU0 
2,150,O()O 
0.990,400 
6,550,700 

11,824.200 
1.815.200 
11,578,000 
11,758.000 
20,599.900 



1,481,000 
538,000 

1,139,000 

552,000 

70,000 

509,000 
7,983,800 

1. 010. 7. 10 

8,052.600 

477.000 

2.088,000 
4.689,000 
2.205,000 
7.887.500 
6,381,900 

11.072,700 
1,370,8011 
11.134.000 
12.300,30(1 
21,235.800 



J 



I 



1,530.000 
508,000 

1,138.000 

.190.000 

70,000 

.-.ol.ooil 
7,911,000 

999.000 
7.037,000 

404,000 

1.788,000 
4.073,000 
1,799,000 
5,419.000 
4,810.000 

9,270,000 

1,122,000 

II. I. 13.000 

10.977.ooo 

19,0:18.000 



I 



1.588.005 
503,093 

1,203,795 

054.844 

84,207 

534,840 
8,387,731 

1,1 14.003 
7.820,502 

38,823 

1,934.954 
4,266,228 

1.874.382 
5,737.037 
5,152.845 

9.062.383 

1 ,223.078 

ll.431.Illo 

11.331.395 

20.273.0111 



I 



07 
96 

1)4 

M 

90 

N 

94 
90 
08 
92 

93 
96 
96 
04 



96 
92 
98 
97 

•is 



1 ,50.1,000 
531,000 

1,155,(810 

(iHS.OOO 

66,000 

528,000 
8,290,(8)0 
1.110,000 
7,962,000 

475.000 

2. 101. ooo 

4.050,000 
2,214,000 
7,534,000 
6,932,000 

12.439,000 

1,378,000 
1 1 ,374,0(8) 
11.452,000 
19. 709.0(H) 



1,475,000] 

.118,0001 
1,151.000 

622,000 
67 ,000 [ 
1 

.132,000 
8,345.000 
1,138,00(1 
8,178,000 

487,000 

2,201,000 
4,871,000 
2.246,000 
7,443,000 
7,053,000 

12.317,000 
1,480.000 
11.814.000 
12. 1 22.000 
21,020,000 



1.527.O0O 

560,000 
1,212,000 

013.000 M 
88,000 x! 

541,000 
8,493.000 

1.13:1.000 

8,217,000 
518,000 

2,245,000 
4,832,000 
2,298.000 
7.859.0(8) 
6,862,000 

12.472,000 
1,490.000 
11.361,000 
12.681.000 
21.009.000 



Michigan 

WlBconaln 

M Inneaota 

Iowa 

Mlaaourl 


8,219,000 

9,278.000 
15,317,000 
21.031,000 
14.226,400 


8,615,000 

9,236,90" 

15,752,000 

21,421,000 

15,045,400 


8,444,000 
9,038,700 
15.738,000 
21.333.oiM) 
14,787,250 


7,802.0001 

8,233.000 

14,515,000 

20.000,000 

13,925,000 


H. 108,578 

8,555,080 

14,731,464 

20,374,025 

14,335,388 


951 

96 

90 

Si 

07 


8,652,000 
9.666,000 
15,472,000 
21,243,000 
14,606,000 


0,068,000 

0,622.000 

10,911,000 

21.637.000 

15.51 1,000 


8,888,00o 

9,413.000 

15.897.000 

21.571,000 

15,245,000 


North Dakota 

Mouth Dakota 

Nebraska 

KanaaB 

Kentucky 


16,582.000 
14,822.000 
18,098.000 
21,477.000 
5,980,000 


17,472,000 
14,825.000 
18.82o.imi0 
21.415.000 
6,417,000 


18,020,000 

14.7:15,000 

18,208,000 

21,689,001) 

6,566,000 


15,728.000 
11.910,000 
10.084,000 
10.000.000 
5,783.000 


15.888.758 
12,226.722 
17,231.205 
10.900.750 
6.046.810 


00 
97 
00 
99 
06 


18,749.000 
15.280.000 
IK.281,000 
18,281.000 
6,220,000 


17,648,000 
15,284,1100 
10,010,000 
10 010.000 
6,684,000 


18,202,000 
15.191.0iM) 
18,483,001) 
18.483.0IM) 
6.840,000 


Tenneaaee 

Alabama 

MiHftlKHlppI 

Louisiana 

Toxaa 


6.647,000 
9,678,000 
7.842,000 
4.588,500 
25.493,000 


6,678,000 

9.654.600 

7.710.300 

4,400,400 

24,022.000 


6,726,800 
8,578.100 
7,894,000 
4,680.300 
23,509,000 


6.125,000 
0,077.000 
5,968.000 
3.1 82.000 
17.414,000 


6.365,143 
7,200,280 

8.158.710 

8,586.348 

1 8.389.002 


90' 6.924,000 
071 9.077,000 
07 8.085,000 
80l 5.000,000 
9B| 26.835,000 


6,951,000 
0,953.000 
7,958.000 
4,944,000 
25,918,000 


7.006,001) 
0,860,000 

8,138.000 

5.090.000 

24.746.000 


Oklahoma 

Arkanaaa 

Man tuna 

Wyoming • 

Colorado 


13,586.500 

6,834,200 
4,1525.000 
1.808,000 
4,649,000 


18,896,000 

6.767, SIM) 
4.857.001) 
1.608.000 
4,682,000 


18,254.000 
7,218,400 
5,124,000 
1,634,000 
4,860,000 


11, 501 ,000 

5,187,000 

1, 827.000 

777.000 

2.323 0(M) 


1 1.021,670 

5,376.484 

1,848.113 

780,650 

2,614,812 


00 
96 

on 
on 

80 


14.153.000 
7.119,000 
4.571,000 
1,820,000 
5.224.000 


14,267.000 
7.050.O0O 
4,006,000 
1.624.000 
5.261,000 


18.806.000 
7.510.000 .- 
5.170.000 ;.t 
1,651,000 -1 
4,000,000 


Now Mexico 

Arlxona 

Utah 

Nevada 


1,837,000 
520,000 

1.010,000 
884,000 


1,214,000 

456.000 
976.000 
392,000 


960,000 

451.000 

1,032.000 

444.000 


423,000 

177.000 
714.000 
391. 0i>0 


632.769 
190.982 
755.370 
392.387 


67 
93 

05 

no 


1.096.000 
500,000 

1 .073.000 
388,000 


1,812,000 
490,000 

1.027.(100 
396,000 


1,433,000 

485,000 

1,086,0(8) 

448,000 


Idaho 

Washington 

Oreeon 

fallfornla 

United Statee 


2.341,000 
3.782.0OO 
2.760,000 
5,530,000 
346.402,100 


2.277.000 
3.901 .600 
2.749,000 
5,624,000 
352,343,100 


2,223.000 
3.664.100 
2,706.000 
5,805.000 
352.332,350 


1.606.000 

3.382,000 

2.230.000 

4.650,000 

3o0.022.000 


1,688,479 
3,431.273 
2,281.288 
4,024.733 
311,293,382 


98 2,389,000 
00 3.820,000 
98 2.810,000 
951 5.821.000 
90.01359,420,000 


2,323,000 
3,941,000 
2.805,000 
5.O20.0OO 

305.348,000 

I 


2.268,000 
3.701,000 
2.761,000 
0.111.000 
365,197.000 
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AMERICAN CROr YIELDS VERSUS EUROPEAN YIELDS. 

European soils arc naturnlly no better and no worse than rue 
soils ot tbe United States, yet In Europe some countries get a crop yl?ld 
of more than double tbe same yields in the United States per acre, 
and the difference Is vtry largely due to the difference in tbe heavy use 
of fertilizers on Europeun farms. Tbe following table Is Interesting : 



COUNTRY. 


fertiliser 
used per 
cultivat- 
ed iicre, 
1910. 


Yield, bushels per a re, 1005-1013. 




Wheat. 


Rye. 


Oats. 


Pota- 
toes. 




rounds 
37 
111 
207 
244 
495 


14.6 

211 . ! 
HO. 8 
33.4 
37.0 


16.0 

10.lt 
27.4 
29.1 

.-14.; 


2ii. r, 

SO. 6 
53.6 
43.5 
71.5 


or. . 6 




Kin. 7 




1.04.S 


Great Britain and Ireland.. 


211.7 
30(1 . 







An examination of statistical facts will show that prior to the use of 
fertilizers In European countries now enjoying very large yields per 
acre, the average yields were little better than are found in the United 
States. In the case of Germany, the increase in yield has taken place 
In the past thirty years, and during the same period there was a corre- 
sponding Increase in fertilizer consumption. The following table gives 
comparisons of interest : 

Average yields per acre, bnsbels. 





On 


tcd State*. 




Germany. 






i SS8 H 

1V.I2. 


1905 to 
1913. 


Gain. 


1888 to 
1892. 


f.MI.-, (0 

1913. 


Gain. 


Rye 


12.8 
12.9 
25.3 

23 r. 
73.7 


14.6 
16.0 
29.5 
24.8 
95.0 


1.8 
3.1 
4.2 
1.3 
21.3 


20.2 
15.8 
33.5 
24.8 
130.0 


30.9 
27.4 
53.6 
37.2 
204.8 


10.7 

11.6 




20.1 


Barley 


12.4 

74.8 



The following table shows the relntlve increase In fertilizer consump- 
tion In the two countries of tbe United States and Germany during 
the period of time under consideration : 

Tons of Fertilizer Consumed. 





United 
States. 


Germanny. 


Year : 


724.000 

2.795.000 

5.779.000 

6,801.000 

320.000.000 

42 


1,790.000 
3.410.00(1 




1910 


6.520.0(10 




9,454,000 

65,000.000 

191 


Cultivated acreage .1913 







Germany has only one-fifth the cultivated acreage, but uses 40 per 
cent, more fertiliser than the entire United States. The average ferti- 
lizer coonsnmptlon per acre In Germany Is seven times that in the United 
States, and It ought not to be forgotten that the German farmer does 
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not use fertilizer merely to please or accommodate the German Govern- 
ment in respect to the need of growing large crops in Germany, but ihp 
German farmer uses fertilizer to the extent he doea because it pays 
him a profit to do so ,and a large one on his fertilizer Investment. 

In respect to nitrogen as a fertilizer, It should be kept In mind that 
mure money is paid by the farmers for nitrogen than for phosphoric 
acid and flotash together. Of the total cost of fertilizer materials. 5a 
per cent. U paid for. nitrogen, 28 per cent, for phosphoric add, and 2u 
per cent, for potash. 

FAKMH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Number and Location, with Comparative Figures for 
Decade Ago. 

The United States census bureau has recently made 
public the recently gathered statistics covering the num- 
ber and location of all the farms in the country. The 
table gives the number of farms by States in 1900 and 
1910, and some interesting comparisons are possible. 

It will be noted that the percentage of increase in num- 
ber of farms was much greater during the decade of 
1900-10 than from 1910 to 1920. The reason for this is that 
by 1910 most of the land suitable for farms' had been 
homesteaded, and the new States largely settled. 

During the decade of 1910-20, the largest increases in 
numbers have been made in those States where irrigation 
development has been most active. 

Decreases in numbers of farms in the agricultural 
States are^argely accounted for by the fact that modern 
machinery makes it possible to handle more land with the 
same man power, and farmers frequently buy out their 
neighbors, consolidating two or more farms into one, 
thus increasing the size of the farm unit, but reducing the 
total number. 

A "farm" for census purposes is all the land which is 
directly farmed by one person, either by his own labor, 
alone, or with the assistance of his household, or hired 
employes. When a land owner has one or more tenants 
or* managers, the land operated by each is counted a 
farm. 
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.NUMBER OF FARMS BY STATES: 1920, 1010, AND 1000. 



STATE. 



Number of Furnis. 



1020. 



1010. 



1000. 



I'nlted Slates mini 



IB.449.lt08 



6. 361. 5Q2|5. 737,372 



A.abamu . 
Arizona . 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 



Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 



Idaho . 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa . 
Kansns 



Kentucky . . . 

. Louisiana . . 
Maine . 
.Maryland . . . 
Massachusetts 



Michigan . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri . 
Montana . 



Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey . . . 
New Mexico . . . 



New York . . . 
North Carolina 
North Dakota . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . . . 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota . 



Tennessee 
Texas . 
Utah . . 
Vermont . 
Virginia , 



Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . . . 
Wyoming . . . 



166,023 

10.816 
232,602 
1 17.690 

r.o.i.oi 

22,655 

10.128 

203 

54.000 

310.737 

42.109 

237,153 
205.1 1:4 
214,312 
165.287 

270.6T6 
183,455 

48.228 
47.008 
31 ,082 

196,647 

178.588 

272.437 

203.124 

57.441 

126,309 

3.104 
20.523 
20.672 
29.841 

193.060 
209.740 
77.693 
256.6011 
191,731 

50,188 

202.256 

4.084 

192.604 

74,564 

252.691 

435.000 

25.064 

29.012 

186.011 

66.268 

87.289 

180,196 

15.611 



202.901 
9,227 

214.678 
88.107 
46.170 

26.815 

10.836 

217 

50.010 

201.027 

30.807 
251.872 
215,485 
217.044 
177,841 

250.185 
120.546 

60,01(1 
4 8.923 
36.917 

2O0.1HIO 

156.137 

274,382 

277.244 

20.214 

129.078 

2.1ihll 
27,053 
331487 
35,076 

215.597 
238,726 

74.360 
272.045 
190.192 

45.502 

219,295 

5.292 

170.134 

77.644 

246.012 

417.770 

21.676 

32.709 

184,018 

56.19: 

00.68.". 

177.127 

10.987 



223,220 
5,800 

178.004 
7 2.5 42 
14,70,1 

26,948 
9.687 

260 
40.814 

224,091 

17,471 
264,151 
221.807 
228.622 
173,098 

234.607 

1 15.969 

59.200 

46.012 

37.715 

103,261 
154.659 
220,803 

284.SM1 

13,370 

121,523 
2,184 

29.324 
34.050 
12,311 

228,720 
224.037 
45^32 
276.719 
108.000 

35,837 

224,248 

5.498 

155.355 

52.622 

224.02.1 

352,190 

19.387 

33.104 

167,880 

33.202 

92.874 

169,795 

0.095 
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Nl.MBEK OK FARMS. BY STATES: 1920, 1910 AND 1000 — Continued. 





Increase 




1010-1020. 


1900-1910. 




Num(MT. 


1'er 
if nt. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 




NH.4'.Hi 


1.4 


024. i;io 


10.9 




— 6.N78 

1.089 

1 7.924 

29.403 

13,821 

— 4.160 

—708 

—14 

3.990 

19,710 

11.302 

—14.719 

— 10,361 

—3,732 

— 12.534 

11.491 

14.909 

—11.788 

— 7,(iir. 
—4,935 

— 10,313 
22,461 

— 1.943 

— 14.120 
31,227 

—3.369 
475 

- -.!. .-,:'.o 
— 3.815 
—5,885 

—22.537 

10,015 

3.333 

— 15.346 

1,539 

4.686 

— 17,039 

— 1.208 

16,230 

—8.080 

6,679 

17.896 

3.988 

—3,637 

1.993 

10,096 

—9.396 

12.069 

4.624 


—2.6 

17.2 

8.3 

33.4 

29.9 

—15.3 

— 6.3 

—6.5 

8.0 

6.8 

36.7 
—5.8 

— 4..X 
— 1.7 
—7.1 

4.4 

12.4 

—19.6 

—2.1 

I —13.4 

—5-0 

14.4 

—0.7 

i7in 

—2.6 

17.7 
—24.1 
—11.4 
—16.4 

—10.5 

0.3 

4.3 

—5.6 

0.8 

10.3 

—7.8 

—22.8 

9.2 

— 4.0 

2.7 

4.3 

18.4 

— 11. 1 

1.1 

18.0 

—9.7 

6.8 

4^.1 


39.681 

3.418 
35,984 

l. -..ii.-..-, 

21,470 

— 133 
1.149 
—52 

9.202 
(16.336 

13.336 

— 12.279 
— 6,412 

— 11.578 

4.743 

24.518 

4.577 

717 

2.911 

—798 

3.699 

1,478 

53.579 

—7,642 

12.844 

8.153 

505 

—2.2.71 

— 1.163 

2::.3(ir. 

— 11.123 
29.088 
29.018 

—4.674 
82,192 

9,665 

— ».953 

—206 

21,079 

25.022 

21,389 

IS.-,. .-.SO 

2.289 

—395 

16,132 

22.990 
3.811 
7.832 

4.892 


17.8 




58.8 




20.1 




21.6 
86.9 




—0.5 




11.9 




— 10.3 

21.5 




29.5 




76.3 




— 4.6 




—2.9 




— 5.1 




2.7 




10.4 




3.9 




1.2 




(1.3 




—2.1 




1.8 
1.0 




24.3 




—2.7 




96.1 




6.7 




23.1 




—7.7 




—3.4 




189.8 




— 1.9 




12.0 




64.0 




— 1.7 




76.1 




27.0 




— 2.2 




—3.7 




13.6 




476 




9.3 




18.6 




11.8 




—1.2 




9.6 




69.2 




4.1 




4.3 




80..1 



tA mlDUK 



sign, 
finer 



-Denote* decrease. 
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OVER HALF THE VALUE OF OUR ENORMOUS IN- 
CREASE IN IMPORTS FOR 1920 WAS IN 
FOODSTUFFS 

iMaimfwturrrn' Itcrurd, lib. 111. 1921). ' 

Tlie total value of the 1920 imports amounted to $5,279,- 
391,364, an increase of $1,375,026,432, or 35 per cent, com- 
pared with 13,964364,932, the value of the total imports 
of 1919. While our imports were increased by $1,37.~.- 
000,000 our exports hi 1920 increased over 1919 oqlv 
$307,974,509. 

. The total value of last .year's exports was $8,228,400,499, 
a gjiin of $307,9T4.509 over the 1919 export value. Iu 
1919 the excess in value of exports over imports amounted 
to $4,016,061,058, while last year the value of our exports 
was but $2,949,009,135 greater than the value of imports. 

A significant factor in the trend of our foreign com- 
merce is the great increase in the importations of food 
and feed stuffs and the decreased exports of these 
products. 

Iu 1920 the total value of importations of foodstuffs 
was $1,815,780,438, compared with $1,101,108,626 in 1919, 
an increase in imports of $714,671,812, or 64 per cent. 

The United States exported foodstuffs in 1920 valued 
at $2,034,934,934, compared with the $2,640,978,901 ex- 
ported in 1919, a decrease of $606,043,967, or 22 per cent. 
Thus it will be seen that while the value of our foodstuffs 
imports in 1920 increased by 64 per cent over 1919, our 
food exports during this period decreased 22 per cent. 

The Department of Commerce gives the imports and 
exports by great groups for the- 12 months ended Decem- 
ber, 1920, as follows: 

Imports. 1920. 1919. 

Crude materials lor use In manufacturing. $1,732,878,383 $1,674,541,837 

Foodstuffs In crude condition and food 

animals : 077.828.024 545.300.44 1 

l-oodsiuffa partly or wholly manufactured. 1.238.132.414 533.808.183 

Manufactures for further use In manufac- 
turing 802,024.195 608 996,213 

Manufactures ready for consumption 877.123.247 -493.202,962 

Miscellaneous 31.593.048 28.S15.274 



Total Imports $5,279,398,211 $3,994,304,932 

• 
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Exports. 

(rude materials for use in manufacturing. $1,870,827,41*3 $1,610,133,380 

Foodstuffs In crude condition and food 

animals 917,974.255 678.363.41,1 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured. 1,116,960,679 1,962.015, 48* 

Mnnufnctures for further use In manufac- 
turing 958.910.7770 922,245,741 

Mnnufnctures ready for consumption 3,204.382.198 2.563.504. 768 

Miscellaneous 11,763,129 12.950.77S 

Total domestic exports $8,080,818,455 $7,749,815,553 

Foreign merchandise exported 147.941.293 170.610.434 

Total exports $8 228,759.748 $7,920,423,990 

The total values of merchandise imported from and ex- 
ported to each of the principal countries during Decem- 
ber and the 12 months ended December, 1!)20, compared 
with corresponding periods of the preceding year, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
was as follows : 

Imports from Twelve Months Ended December, 

Grand Divisions— 1920. 1919. 

Europe $1,227,842,145 $- 750,528.388 

-North America 1.663.451,004 1.157,773.065 

South America 761,053.871 687,525.3ms 

Asia 1.283.800,699 1,041,441.128 

Oceania 192,965.238 154,905.41 5 

Africa 150.285.194 112,187,646 

Total \ $5,279,308,2 1 1 $3,904,364,932 

Principal countries — 

Belgium $ 47.443.150 $ 7,700.100 

Denmark 20.573.746 6,201.750 

France 165,654,703 123,819.225 

Oermany 88.836,280 10,608,141 

Ureece 20.144.612 28.599.609 

Italy 75.337.579 59.060.065 

Netherlands 95.226,976 75.506.503 

Norway 21.627.280 7,371.249 

Spain 42.513.051 49,494.954 

Sweden 31,612.153 13.722.9.11 

Switzerland 54.556.098 27,687.818 

United Kingdom 513.840,804 309.189.205 

Canada 611.788,418 484,690.548 

Central America 66.675.497 . 43.1 40.859 

Mexico 180.191.075 148,920.r!70 

Cuba 721,695.905 41 &6 10.203 

Argentina 207.776.868 199.15S.401 

Brazil • 227.587.594 288,570.62n 

Chile 120.515.599 82.442.304 

Uruguay 88.780,647 50.483.828 

China 192.705.982 154.684.974 

British India 176.073.650 140.081.00O 

Dutch East Indies 167,415,935 78.743.591 

Japan 414,654.623 409.853.213 

Australia 45.982,498 58,157.718 

Philippine Islands 112.950.779 66.289.330 

British South Africa 20.010.700 38.815. 7b3 

Egypt 97,015.056 39.628.081 
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Exports to 
Grand Divisions — 

Kurope $4,466,655,107 *5,1 87,666.363 

North America 1.929,136,576 1,295,791,866 

South America 623,910,163 441,747.728 

Aula 771,954,431 701,164.787 

Occanla 271,441,810 196,136,861 

Africa 165,661,771 97,918,385 



Total $8,228,759,748 $7,920,425,990 

Principal Countries — 

Belgium $ 282,479,776 $ 377,883.308 

Denmark 85.074,440 103.057.478 

France 676.103,257 893.359.906 

<;;-rii>anj 811,437.377 92,761,314 

Greece 39,462.042 42,798,610 

Italy 371,707.274 442.676,842 

Netherlands 246.451.597 255.098,740 

Norway 94,661.767 135,134.504 

Spain- 151,440,032 102.819,699 

Sweden 114,780.301 133.06fl.13l 

Switzerland 44,909.719 76.145.554 

United Kingdom 1,825,020,947 2,278.557.524 

Canada 971,854,093 734.244,319 

Central America 86.475,784 55,652,518 

Mexico 207,854,197 131,455,101 

Cuba 515,082,549 278,391.222 

Argentina 213.725.984 155.899.300 

Brazil 156.740.365 114,696.300 

Chile 55,310.465 53,121.087 

Uruguay 33,720.550 31,419,669 

China 145,736.782 105.539.583 

British India 99.857.517 07.505.528 

Dutch East IndieB 59,078.192 46.576.480 

Japan 877.961,806 386.364,403 

Australia 11 0.01 2.558 OS.ORR.or.n 

Philippine Islands , 99.830.055 70.551.953 

British South Africa 60,939.159 44.042.000 

Egypt 38.123.387 15.075.775 

•AMORTIZATION PLAN FOB LOANS ON REAL ESTATE. 

Table showing how a debt of $1,000 Is discharged by 130 monthly 
payments of $10.00 each. The debtor pays per cent, simple Interest 
on the amount remaining due each month. 

(•All Federal Farm Loan debts are paid off by the Amortization plan. I 





Monthly 


Applied 


on 


Rulance 




Payment. 
$ 10.00 


Interest 




Principal 


Due 


1 


$ 5.00 


$ 


.-,.(..! 


$ 995.00 


2 


10.00 


4.98 




5.02 


989.98 


3 


10.00 


4.05 




5.05 


984.93 


4 


10.00 


4.92 




5.08 


979.85 


5 


10.00 


4.90 




5.10 


974.75 


6 


10.00 


4.87 




5.13 


909.02 


T 


10.00 


4.85 




."..I."! 


964.47 


8 


io.oo 


4.82 




!i§ 


989.29 


9 


10.00 


• 4.80 




1154.09 
1)48.80 


10 


10.00 


4.77 




5.ZS 


i 


10.00 


4.74 




5.26 


043.60 


10,00 


4.72 




5.28 


038 32 


IS 


10.00 


4.69 




5.31 


933.01 


14 


10.00 


4.67 




5.33 


927.08 


| 


io.oo 


4.64 




5.36 


022.32 


10.00 


4.81 




5.39 


016.93 


17 


10.00 


4.58 




5.42 


011.51 


18 


io.oo 


4.56 




5.44 


006.07 


19 


10.00 


4.53 




5.47 


900.60 


20 


10.00 


4.50 




3.50 


895.10 


21 


10.00 


4.48 




.-..52 


889.58 


22 


10.00 


4.45 




5.55 


884.03 


23 


10.00 


4.42 




5.58 


878.45 
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24 
20 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
33 
36 
3T 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
48 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 

n 

53 
58 
5T 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
S 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
68 
70 
71 

75 

77 

78 



81 
82 
8S 
84 
83 
86 
87 
88 
80 
00 
91 
02 
03 
04 
95 



Monthly 

Payment. 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

111. IHI 

io.oo 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
111.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
.10.00 

10,00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.60 
10.00 
10.00 

io.oo 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

io.oo 

10.00 

io.oo 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

io.oo 

10.00 
10.00 

io.oo 
io.oo 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

io.oo 

10.00 
10.00 

10.00 

io.iw 

10.00 
10.00 

io.oo 

10.00 

io.oo 
io.oo 

10.0" 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 



Applied 


on 


Interen 


Principal 


4.39 


5.61 


4.36 


5.64 


4.34 


5.66 


4.31 


5.60 


4.28 


5.72 


4.25 


5.73 


4.22 


5.78 


4.19 


5.81 


4.16 


5.84 


4.13 


5.87 


4.11 


5.89 


4.08 


5.92 


4.05 


5.90 


4.02 


5.98 


MS 


6.01 


us 


6.04 
6.07 


3.00 


6.10 


3.87 


6.13 


Ml 


6.17 


3.80 


6.20 


3.77 


0.23 


3.74 


MS 




6.29 


'.'•MS 


6.32 


3 6,- 


6.35 


3.62 


0.38 


8.58 


8.42 


3.55 


6.45 


3.52 


6.48 


3.49 


6.51 


3.45 


6.53 


8.42 


6.38 


MS 


8.61 


MS 


6.64 


Ml 


nM 


3.20 


8.71 


3.26 


6.74 


3.22 


6.78 


3.19 


6.81 


3.15 


MS 


3.12 


6.88 


3.09 


6.91 


3.05 


6.95 


3.02 


6.98 


2.98 


7.02 


2.95 


7.05 


2.91 


7.09 
7.12 


2.88 


2.84 


7.16 


2.80 


7.2M 


2.77 


7.23 


2.73 


7.27 


2.70 


7.30 


2.66 


7.34 


2.62 


7.88 


2.59 


7.41 


2.53 


7.45 


2.51 


7.49 


2.47 


7.53 


2.44 


7.84 


2.32 


7.68 


2.28 


7.72 


2.25 


7.75 


2.21 


7.70 


2.17 


7.83 


2.13 


7.87 


2.00 


7.91 


2.0.-. 


7.03 


2.01 


7.99 



Balance 
I»ue 
872.84 
867.20 
861.54 
850.80 
850.18 
841.38 
838.60 
832.79 
820.0.", 
821.08 
815.19 
809.27 
803.32 
797.34 
791.33 
785.29 
779.22 
773.12 
786.99 
760.82 

754.62 
748.39 
742.18 

733.81 
729.52 
723.17 
716.79 
710.37 
703.92 
697.44 
690.93 
684.38 
077.-O 
67149 

004.55 
657.87 
631.16 
644.42 
637.6 » 
630.83 
623.98 
61740 
610.19 
603.24 
596.26 
.-.89.24 
582.19 
57540 
567.08 

5110.82 
533.02 
:.46.o9 
539.12 
531.82 
524.48 
.-.17.1o 
r 09.69 
502.24 
494.75 
487.22 
479.66 
472.00 
464.42 
456.74 
449.02 
441.27 
433.48 
425.65 
417.78 
400.87 
401.02 
393.93 
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Monthly 


Applied on 




Payment. 


Interest Principal 


06 


10.00 


1.97 8.03 


97 


10.00 


1.93 8.07 


98 


10.00 


1.89 8.11 


99 


10,00 


1.85 8.15 


100 


10.00 


1.81 8.19 


101 


in. mi 


1.76 .s.24 


102 


10.00 


1.73 8.27 ■ 


103 


10.00 


1.-68 8.32 


104 


10.00 


1.64 8.36 


10.-. 


10.00 


1.60 8.40 


108 


10.00 


1.56 8.44 


107 


III. (Ill 


1.52 8.48 


108 


io.oo 


1.47 8.53 


ion 


10.00- 


1.43 8.57 


110 


10.00 


1.39 8.61 


in 


10.00 


1.35 8.65 


112 


10.00 


1.30 8.70 


113 


10.00 


1.26 8.74 
1.22 8.78 


114 


10.00 


11.-. 


V 10.00 
1 10.00 


1.17 8.83 


116 


1.13 8.87 


117 


10.00 


i:°o5 *»% 


118 


10.00 


119 


10.00 


.99 9.01 


120 


10.00 


.95 9.05 


121 


10.00 


.90 9.10 


122 


10.00 


.86 9.14 


128 


io.oo 


.81 • 9.19 

.77 0.23 


194 


10.00 


12.'. 


10.00 


.72 9.28 


126 


10.00 


.67 0.S8 


127 


io.oo 


.68 0.37 


128 


10.00 


.58 9.42 


128 


, 10.00 


.58 9.47 


130 


10.00 


.49 0.51 


131 


• 10.00 


.44 9.56 


132 


10.00 


.39 9.61 


183 


io.oo 


.34 O.fiti 


134 


10.00 


.29 9.71 


135 


10.00 


.25 9.75 
.20 9.80 


136 


io.oo 


187 


10.00 


.15 9.85 


138 


10.00 


.10 9.90 


139 


10.00 


.23 9.77 


Total 


paid * 1.390.00 


*390.00 $ 1.000.00 



Balance 
Doe 
886.80 

377.83 

.■010.72 

301. 57 

352.38 

345.14 

330.87 

328.55 

820.19 

311.79 

303.35 

294.87 

286.34 

277.77 

269.16 

20(1.51 

251.81 

243.07 

234.29 

225.40 

216.59 

: 07.07 

198.71 

189.70 

180.65 

171.55 

162.41 

153.22 

143.90 

134,71 

125.38 

116.01 

106.59 

97.12 

87.01 

78.05 

68.44 

58.78 

49.07 

39.32 

29.52 

19.67 

9.77 

.00 



This plan la applied to any loan by the following rule : The Iwrrower 
innlces 139 monthly payments, each of an amount equal to 1 per cent, 
of the original amount of the loan. 
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FEDERAL FARM LOAN BANKS. 

During three years the Federal Farm Loan Banks 
loaned $846,616,041 to 125,003 farmers, and twenty-eight 
Joint Stock Land Banks loaned 179,111,532 to 8,315 farm- 
ers. Thus 133,318 farmers were enabled to mobilize their 
credit and secure cheap money on long-time loans from 
March 27, 1917, to April 30, 1920. The rates were 5 r 
5 1-2 and 6 per cent., running from five to thirty-five years, 
payable by the amortisation plan. 

The Federal Land Banks had approved applications 
for loans on hand for 141,966,961 to 16,390 farmers when 
the operation of the system was halted by a suit insti- 
gated by the Farm Mortgage Breakers' Association of 
America against the constitutionality of certain features 
of the law. The contention being that Congress had no 
power to establish government banks and that the tax- 
exemption feature of the Farm Loan Bonds is uncon- 
stitutional. 

The case was argued in Kansas City, Mo., before the 
U. S. District Court and dismissed. An appeal was taken 
to the United States Supreme Court and argued there in 
January, 1920; in April a new hearing was ordered, and 
a decision reached February 28, 1921, which held the 
Farm Loan Act valid. 

The Federal Land Bank of Wichita, Kas., and the 
First Joint Land Bank, of Chicago, filed petitions asking 
for permission to intervene and were made defendant 
parties on behalf of all other federal land' banks and joint 
stock land banks. 

The Federal Government entered the case as an amicus, 
curiae because of the public interest involved. 

The money which farmers borrow through this system 
is not government money, but is secured by the sale of 
land-mortgage bonds in the open market. Pending the 
decision of the court there was a doubt about the bonds 
being exempt from taxes, thus rendering the sale of bonds 
at the same rates secured before the filing of the suit im- 
possible, and the Bale was discontinued. Immediately in- 
terested rates were raised by private money lenders and 
bankers from 1 to 4 per cent, on farm loans. ' 

Recognizing the need of capital at low rates to operate- 
farming Congress passed a joint resolution and the- 
President signed it on May 26, 1920, authorizing the 



Secretary of the Treasury to buy Federal Farm Loan 
bonds to provide funds for making loans approved by 
the banks up to March, 1920. This Act provided between 
twenty-five and thirty million dollars, which was hoped 
would tide over till the decision of the Supreme Conrt.- 

The banks are now open for business, and this service 
will bfl limited only by the market for land bank bonds 
at the limited rate of interest. 

0.83Q MILES OF ROAD TO GET FEDERAL ATI* 

By T. H. MacDonald, Chief, Bureau of Public Roads, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Federal aid for the construction of !),630 miles of. na- 
tional highways has been approved by the United State 
Department of Agriculture. Up to September 30, 1920, 
approval has been given for 855 projects, which form links 
in one or the other of the 24 marked trails which have 
been laid out by provate associations to cross the country 
from East to West and North to South. 

The mileage which will be constructed with Federal aid 
on each of the several trails is shown in the following ta- 
ble: 
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Name of Highway. 



Length 
Federal 
aid ap- 
proved 
projects. 



Dixie Highway 

Ozark Trails 

Yellowstone Trail 

Bankhead Highway 

Meridian Highway 

National Old Trails 

King of Trails . .* 

National Parks Highway 

Theodore Roosevelt International Highway 

Jefferson Highway 

Lincoln Highway 

Old Spanish Trail 

Mississippi Valley Highway 

Dixie Overland Highway 

Jackson Highway 

Pacific Highway 

Roosevelt National Highway 

Colorado to Gulf 

Pikes Peak Ocean to Ocean 

Atlantic Highway 

Miscellaneous 

Total : 



Miles. 
895 
294 
455 
963 
677 
820 
474 
647 
425 
604 
766 
516 
237 
259 
161 
183 
314 
22 
319 
140 
452 



9.630 



The extent to which Federal aid has been applied to the 
trails varies in the different States. Naturally, the West- 
ern States are using much more of their Federal appor- 
tionment in developing roads of this character than the 
Eastern States. This is due to the fact that the routes in 
the Eastern States already had been improved to a large 
extent before the roads were selected by the pathfinders. 
This was not true in the West, where long stretches of the 
selected roads were still in an unimproved condition when 
they were designated. 
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NEVADA L.BAIW IN ISK OK KKDKRAI. KI'NPS. 

Nevada leads in its use of Federal funds on roads of 
this character. Eighty-three i»er cent, of its entire mile- 
age of approved Federal aid roads lies on one or the other 
of the trails which cross the Slates. On these roads Ne- 
vada will spend 90 per cent, of the Federal money which 
has heeu granted to her. 

Indiana is a close second, with 80 per cent of its entire 
Federal aid mileage and 83 per cent, of its money aid ap- 
plied to the construction of the trails; and Oklahoma. 

with 70 per cent, of its mileage and 81 per cent, of its Fed- 
eral funds, is not far behind. • 

Florida takes the lead in the percentage of its funds 
which will he used for trail building, with !)4 per cut. of 
its Federal allotments so applied; but this ainonnt will 
be spent for only 56 per cent, of the mileage which has 
been approved in the State. 

In addition to the above, the State of Illinois. Kansas, 
Montana, New Mexico, Utah and Washington are using 
SO per cent, or more of their Federal money for the up- 
building of the trails. 



STATUS OF FEDERAL AIM FUNDS TOB KOAPS COMPILED FROM REPORTS OF STATE 
IIICIIWAY DEPARTMENTS. JANUARY 15. 1921. 



STATE. 



A 1h Ixi inn .... 
Arizona . . .". 
Arkansas . . 
California 
i olorado . ■ . 
I 'auncctlcnt . 
De'.aware . . 
Florida . ... 
(leorgia . ... 

Idaho 

Illlnnt* . ... 
Indlnnu 

I owa 

Kaunas . ... 
Kentucky . . 
I.ouislnnn . . 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota . . 

Mississippi 

Iftiionn . . . 
Montana . . . 
Nebraska . • . 
Nevada . ... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York .... 
Nurtli Carolina 



Amount of 

Federal aid 

available 

for contracts 

Dec. 31. 1020. 



J4.14B, 

i ,.-.:«>. 
•-■.in-.'. 

4.113-, 

2.IH15. 

804, 

102 

01 5 

1.531 

:iin 

1.13(1. 
4.715, 
2. HO 

:i, 0(12 

2,070 
100, 
1,100 
521 
2,210 
8,651, 
1.063. 
3,130 
6,818 
2141 
2,01 1 

2,:nu 

XV.'. 
1.H1H 
2.:. 14 

13.801 

1.423 



Federal aid 

funds which 

tinder contract 

since 
Dec. 31 . 102(1. 



Federal aid 

funds which 

will be put 

under contract 

by Apr. 1.1021. 



Amount of 

Federal aid for 

new contracts. 

Apr. 1,1021. 



Mileage m 

J2O.00U 
per mile. 



,802.110 
310.47 
,034.57 
,80(1.14 
,0"1.70 
,674.88 
,018.48 
,287.02 
,250.80 

L828.91 
,924.81 

,000.14 

,011.07 
,384.78 
1.501.57 
,(180.57 
,303.07 
.243.00 
.6. -.7. 55 
,203.02 
1.812.20 
.478.71 
.300.3 1 
,888.66 
.807.18 
,201.011 

1,372.03 

.043.01 
.01. -..07 
804.08 



,*141.858.04 
05O.070.oo 



32.IH iii.oo 

' "lil2.074.N3 

015.018.48 

1,531.287.(121 

310.250.8H 

062.4Tl.S7 

' ' 478.200 .<K> 

828.282.00 



131.416.80 

204.720.00 

ii'lo.ooo.oo 
' 886,1 00.00 

'.Me,is«o.6o 

'213,000.66 



*•_>.()' 10.0011. Oil 
500.00(1.00 

84,101.47 
8,187.034.57 

1.7,5,750.17 



178.856.00 

2.500.000.00 

1 .030.000.00 

500,000.00 

1. 500,000. 00 

1 00.501. ,-,7; 

' 'niiisOS.OT] 

150.300.001 
1 .5(10.000.00 1 

350.100.2::: 

800,000.00 
518,810.00 

335.ihhi.imi i 

' '•.'i'h'i.'ooii.im. 
8.500.001 

330.0110.01) 

l.l)OO,0OO.0(«| 

310.000.001 



82.004,738.04 

380.213C.il 
2.007.(110.00 
1,800,000.00 
1,178,130.07 
804.001.71) 
C) 
(•} 
!•> 
(•I 

m 

2.215.024.111 
036,800.14 
2,274,320.07 
1.470.384.701 

(•) 
1.100.080.571 
C) ' I 
1.1132. 400. 70; 
1,856,038.55 
704.003.70 
2.070.812.201 
5.804.608.71 
1. 753. 2110. 81 

2,011.035.110; 

2.101.807.18 

224. Till. 00 

1,471,032.02 
2.184,648.81 

11.801.015.(17 
901,804.68 



Kill 
lit 

103 
00 
85 
43 

None 
None 
Mono 

None 
None 
—12 

:;■. 

118 
74 

None 
.->* 

None 
06 

— 08 

80 

131 

280 

87 

130 

1 115 

11 

73 

100 

50(1 
45 



Date when 
all Federal 

aid funds will 
lie absorbed 

by contracts. 



Federal aid 

apportionment 

under Sella 

bill. 1821. 



July 
July 
Apr. 
July 
Oct 
July 



July 
Ore, 

1 tee. 

Dee. 

June 

o.l. 
Mar. 
May 
Dec. 

l tec! ' 

Dee. 

Oct 

June 



15, 1021 
I. 1021 
I, 1021 
1. 1022 
1. 1021 
I, 1022 



| 

ltl 



ll 

I. 1022 

31. 1021 

31. 1021 

81, 1021 
(tl 

30, 1021 

i. 1021 

1, 1022 

15. 1021 

31. 1021 

81,' 1021 

31. 1022 
It) 
1, 1021 

.'III. 1022 
It) 



July 1. 1021! 



J2.104 
1.878 
1,085, 
3.054, 
1.735, 
013 
102 
1.147, 
2,1107 
1.226, 
4.806, 
2.087, 
2,891, 
2,871 
1.051 
1,362 
960 
866 
1.472 
2.891 
2,842 
1.807 
3.387. 
2,006, 
2.133 
1.278 
414 
1,187 
1 ,598 

4.071 
2.27ft 



883.51 
044.10 
.178.00 
675.51 
750.17 
349.43 
674.81 
447.02 
150.00 
040.03 
"(17.01 
053.17 
328.74 
244.02 
755.1.", 
231.13 

280.16 

998.01 
.788. S3 
007.117 
,089.88 
.557.17 
moo. no 
,900.13 
,741.08 
,344.43 
,838.03 
,550.45 
,407.85 
,803.11 
(153. SO 



STATUS OF FEDERAL AID KUND8 FOR ROADS COMPILED 
HltSHWAV DEPARTMENTS, JANUARY 



FROM REPORTS UPSTATE 
15. 1021. 



STATE. 


Amount of 

Federal aid 

available 

for contracts 

Dec. SI, 1020. 


Federal aid 

funds whirl, 

under contract 

since 
I Pec. 31, 1020. 


Federal aid 
funds which 

Will 1"' put 
under contract 
by Apr. 1. 1021. 


Amount of 
Federal aid for 
new contracts. 
Apr. 1, 1921. 


Mileage nl 
» 20.000 
per mile. 


Dale wlun 
all Federal 

aid funds wl'l 
In' absorbed 

by contracts. 


Federal aid 

apportionment 

under Sells 

bill, 1941. 


North Dakotii 


2,587,555.70 
5,142,005.71 
3,955,464.60 

411,717.20 
1. 830,1:91 .20 

101.085.1.1 
2,278,020,50 
2,181,729.04 
2,520,505,98 
7,708,580.77 
1,124,881.38 

743.181.73 
2,775.393.28 

108,257.83 

16,560.4.1 

4,094.599.07 

808.240.17 




1.125.0O0.0OI 1,462,505.70 
1.000 OOO.OO * •*" on.- T1 


73 

207 




1,530,1:7.80 




Jajjr 1. 1021 


3,706.2411.81 
i 302 478 33 










43,000.00 

307.201.29 
100,000.00 
515,767.05 

200,000.00 

476,360.00 

:. 050,453,00 

1 68.031., 3 

"ui.OOO.OO 
48,287.82 

73.ooo.oo 


100.000 00 

''i» 1,085.13 
286,247.70 

700.000.00 
550,000.00 

2.251,015,77 
546.272.41 
500,000.00 

1.000.000.00 

60.000.00 

750.000.66 
500.000.00 


200,71 7.26 
4.433,000.00 

C) 
1.521.005.75 
1,281.720.04 
1.494,130.118 
3,4X8.120,1(1 

414.0S4.2fl 

243.181.73 

1 .684,303.28 

(•) 

C) 

3,269,599.67 

308.249.17 


13 
71 

Nunc 
70 
04 

—75 

—17-1 

20 

12 

84 

None 

None 
84 
15 


May 1. 1921 

' ' " *(*) 

July 1. 1922 
Dee. 31. 1021 
July 1. 1021 
June 1, 1921 


1.576,152.03 
4.501,046.05 
233 256.87 
1.430,019.04 
1,615.770.44 
2.261.913.90 
5,801,598.46 
1 1 °9 575 66 


Rhode Island 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


Virginia 


Oct, 1. 1921 
Dec. 81. 1921 

(t) 

It) 
Dec. 31. 1922 
July 1, 1921 


450,077."!! 
1,977.673.83 
1.444.6:7.70 
l.OeO.lnr.77 
2.544 945.35 
1.233 71 .5.84 


West Virginia 







(•) All contracted, 
(t) Already absorbed. 
U) January 1, 1923, unless rutlo of co-operation Is changed. 
The above statement shows that there are 10 States which have no Federal funds whatsoever for additional contracts. 
There are alBo 25 States which have Federal funds to contractonly from 11 to 100 miles nf road, ut J20.000 per tai'.e. Reports 
«of contracts made since December 81. 1920. have not been received from Oklahoma. 
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CLIMATOLOOICAL DATA, FLORIDA SECTION 



Florida Section 

Alexander' J. Mitchell, Meteorologist 

Vol. XXIV. Jacksonville, Florida, Annual 1920. No. 13 

General Summary 

The temperature averaged slightly below the normal, 
imd extremes were well within the record of previous 
years. A noteworthy feature of the year's weather was the 
cool wave that set in over the western division on the 
night of September 30th, following the tropical disturb- 
ance that moved northeastward over the northern coun- 
ties on September 29th-30th. Midnight temperatures of 
the 30th were, probably, the lowest of record for the date 
and month, as October 1st gave record temperatures over 
the section with slight frost damage in Jefferson County. 
The year was wetter than usual, the total rainfall ap- 
proximating the figures of 1919. Seasonally, the spring 
was wet, the summer was moderate, or slightly drier than 
usual, and the winter gave a slight excess in rainfall. 
February and April were the wettest months, and March 
and October the driest; normally, April and November 
aTe the driest months of the year. 

The weather, as influencing the initial activities of the 
farmer and having to do with the growth and maturity 
of his crops, was rather exceptional. The rains of Feb- 
ruary, April, and May rendered the situation seemingly 
hopeless. Preparation of the soil watt unsatisfactory, and 
planting and germination were delayed to such an extent 
that a large acreage was abandoned. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the summer months were unusually propitious, the 
rainfall being moderate, or less than usual, making pos- 
sible a rapid and satisfactory cultivation of corn, cotton, 
peanuts, tobacco, and melons, although the last named 
crop was not so good as usual; and the cotton crop waB 
decidedly short due, however, to reduced acreage. Citrus 
fruits were favorably affected by the year's weather, and 
young groves made a good growth. 
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The rear was singularly abnormal in regard to certain 
leading factors. April and November, usually the driest 
months, were wetter thai: the normal, April being the 
wettest of the year with an excess of more than 4 inches. 
February, generally warmer than either January or De- 
cember, was colder than either; and June, instead of July 
and August, gave the highest maximum temperature. The 
rainfall for the year exceeded that of 1!)19 by only .44 of 
an inch, the closest approximation of any two years since 
1892. The wet February, April, and May portended uu- 
Ubual crop deficiencies, but the reactions during the sum- 
mer resulted in a marked change in agricultural pros- 
pects. 



THE WEATHEB BY MONTHS. 

January. — The month was wanner than usual, although 
sharp frosts occurred as far south as Miami during 
the first week, doing some damage to truck ; there was 
early reaction to normal temperature. The rainfall was 
below the normal, except during last week, when it WOT 
heavy to excessive over all divisions, delaying farm work 
and necessitating mueh replanting. 

Febbiakv. — Cold and wet were the average features of 
the month. The rainstorm of January extended into the 
current month, doing much damage to the potato crop 
over the northeastern coast counties, where the 24-honr 
rainfall ranged from 4 to 9 inches at some stations. The 
damage to highways, city and county property, approxi- 
mated $75,000. Much replanting of crops was necessary, 
and farm work was delayed. Frost did some damage to 
truck. The planting of corn and melons was backward. 
Citrus groves were in good condition. The greatest month- 
ly rainfall was 21.50 inches, which approximates the rec- 
ord. 

March. — It was one of the coldest of record. It opened 
with an auti -cyclone over the West Gulf States, which car- 
ried frost to the south of Miami on the 2d, breaking rec- 
ords in the southern division since 1892. Frosts occurred 
on subsequent dates, being locally damaging in the sev- 
eral divisions. There was much sunshine, which enabled 
the farmer to overcome previous delays. Corn, melons, 
and truck suffered, however, from cold nights, and growth 
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was slow. A trace of snow fell at Jacksonville on tin- 2d 
and 1'ensacola on the 8th. 

April. — Normally one of the driest months, the current 
April was the wettest since 1892, the excess exceeding four 
inches.. In addition to the wet periods there were low 
temperatures, especially on the 6th, when frost damaged 
truck in the southern division. Corn, cotton, peanuts, and 
truck made slow growth, owing to cool nights and wet 
soil. 

May. — Frequent showers featured May. the rainfall 
averaging above the normal. It 'was. also, cooler than 
usual for the month. While more favorable than April for 
the seeding, germination, and growth of com, melous. jh-ji 
nuts, cotton, cane, citrus fruits, and truck, there was much 
wet soil which.' together with low night temperatures dur- 
ing the forepart of the month, resulted in delayed wort 
and backward growth. 

June. — The month was cool and drier than the normal. 
The rainy periods were from the 1st to 9th, and from the 
2(Jth to 26th. The intervening periods of fair weather 
were favorable for warm work and crop development. 
Home late corn was planted. Cotton, cane, peanuts, and 
truck were generally satisfactory. Citrus fruits made 
splendid progress. The last of the Irish potato crop was 
shipped. The koll weevil apeared in some cotton plants. 
Some early com and melons were in market. . 

July. — Moderate temperatures and frequent showers 
featured July's weather, although the rainfall was less 
than usual. Late corn did well; some early planted ma- 
tured in the southern division. Cotton suffered from rust, 
shedding, and the weevil, but cane, peanuts, velvet beans, 
sweet potatoes, and citrus fruits advanced nicely. Melons 
were quite plentiful in market. 

Aogust. — Moderate rainfall, locally insufficient in some 
localities, and nearly normal temperatures, favored the 
growth af maturing of corn, cotton, cane, peanuts, sweet 
potatoes, and citrus fruits. Cotton opened readily on 
high lands, and picking was active, except that showers 
delayed the work to some extent. The harvesting of early 
corn began in the southern division. 
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September. — The month was moderately warm and 
much wetter than usual, and the harvesting of corn, cot- 
ton, and hay was delayed thereby, hut cane, sweet pota- 
toes, and citrus fruits improved during the month. Some 
truck, fruits, cane, and cotton suffered from heavy rains 
and high wind on the 28th-30th, incident to the passing 
of a moderate storm from the Gulf over the northern por- 
tion of the section. Decidedly cooler weather set in over 
the -northwestern counties during the 30th. 

October. — An energetic cool wave overspread the sec- 
tion on the 1st, and light, local frosts formed in the in 
terior of the extreme northern counties on that date. The 
month was cooler than the normal, with a general de- 
ficiency in rainfall, which was very favorable for the har- 
vesting of peanuts, cotton, sweet potatoes, and citrus 
fruits. Rain was needed, however, for truck. Frost oc- 
curred during the 1st and 3rd decades. 

November. — The month was cool and comparatively 
wet, the latter condition being unfavorable for citrus 
fruits. Beans were shipped, and cabbageg, celery and let- 
tuce did very well, although some low lands were rather 
wet at the close of the month. The coldest weather oc- 
curred during the second decade, frost forming in the 
central division, and freezing in the interior of the north- 
ern and western counties. The planting of oats continued 
during the month. 

December. — The frost line was pushed into tlie south- 
ern division by the cold wave of the 17th, and beans, 
strawberries, and other truck suffered from local frosts. 
The low temperature was beneficial, however, to citrus 
fruits. The planting of oats was delayed in some locali- 
ties by droughty conditions, but the heavy rains during 
the last week were sufficient for all needs; in fact, low 
lands were inundated in some instances. Shipments of 
citrus fruits were heavy, and ranges were in fair condi- 
tion during most of the month. 



CUMATOLOOICAL DATA FOR THE YEAR 1920. 



STATIONS. 



COUNTIES 



Northern Division. 

Archer 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

Fernandlna 

Gainesville 

Glen St. Mary 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) .... 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City .... 

I ive Oak 



Alachua 

Franklin 

Levy 

Putnam 

Putnam 

Taylor 

Nassau 

LAlachua 

Baker 

Nassau 

Duval 

Duval 

Hamilton 

Bradford 

Columbia 

Suwanea 



a 
o 
a 

03 

> 



TEMPERATURE IN DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 



3 

§1 



Madison ' Madison 



92 

10 

20 

45 

10 

75 

15 

176 

125 

69 

222 



152 
125 
210 
109 
143 



35 
22 
32 
22 
29 
14 
28 
25 
25 



a 

t 

35 

H 

s 
a 

3 



69.5 
68.0 
69.6 



67.4 
68.7 
66.9 



12 | 67.5 



so 

4 

18 

22 
37 
19 | 
21 I 



68.0 



67.7 



67.3 
68. 'i 



a. 



a 

o 
J 



99 
96 
96 
99 



99 

97 

98 

98 

95 

99 

100 

98 

100 

102 

100 



June 14 

Sept. I3t 

June 16 

June 13t 



June 16 | 

June 13 

Sept. 12t 

Aug. 29 I 

June 13 

J mi i' 13 

June 13" I 

June 13 |. 

June 13 I 

June 13 '. 

June 13 I 



25 
28 
26 
31 
22 
26 
25 
22 
22 
25 
23 
21 






Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 



6 

5t 

4 



Feb. 17t 

Feb. 17 

Jan. 5 

■Feb. 17 

Feb. 17 

Jan. 5 

Jan. 5 

Feb. 17 

Feb. 17 



22 | Feb. 17 

•••• 

24 Feb. 17 



£3 

00 



\U-lrnse 




1G3 

39 

207 

306 




l 


















20 
17 
15 
8 
6 
69 
13 
28 
34 

34 
29 
28 
24 
30 
7 
32 
20 
22 


67.1 

66.3 
69.0 

66.5 

71.8 
68.5 
72.4 
70.3 
71.0 
71.4 


99 
98 

101 
95 

101 
97 
99 

101 
99 

96 
96 
98 
101 
99 
94 


Sept. 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Sept. 
June 
Sept. 
June 

June 

July 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


13 
13t 
15 
13 
15 
13 
18 
1 
15 

20t 

17 

10 

22 

25 

24 


22] 
23 
20 
21 
19 
- 28 
30 
24 
24 

29 
24 
32 
25 
28 
30 
28 
36 
29 


FeB. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 

Mar. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Jan. 


17 

5t 
17 

17 
17 

5 

5t, 
17 
5t 

2 
4 
1 

4 

m 

4 
4t 
4 ■ 
4t 






























10 

98 

14 

192 

115 




















Central Division. 
















105 
27 
56 
25 

125 
10 
43 








W 






-1 




— 




St. Lucie 






73.4 
70.0 


98 
96 


July. 
Aug. 


3 
26 






Citrus 












Polk 


65 
227 


29 
6 


















71.4 


96 


June 


21 


32 


Mar. 


1 












28 
175 
20 
14 
98 


29 
24 
38 
36 
29 

3 

27 


72.8 
69.8 
71.6 
69.1 
68.9 

69.6 


99 
97 
92 
97 
96 
96 
99 


July 
June 
June 
Mar. 
July 
July 
Sept. 


4 

20 
16t 
28 
16 
3t 
14 


33 

28 
37 
30 
25 

22 


Jan. 
Mar, 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Mar. 


4 
2 
1 
4 

2 














■ 
























39 


Jan, 


4 





CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR THE YEAR 1920.— (Continued) 



STATIONS. 



COUNTIES 



a 



a 

3 

2 

« 



TEMPERATURE. IN DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 



4 

Si o 
1 £! 

*L& 



0> 

a 

•3 

3 

a 



a 

a 



Q 



5 



2 
i 



Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park 

Plant City 

St. Cloud 

St Leo 

St. Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs . . . 
Titusville 

Southern Division. 

Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale . . . 
Fort Myers 



Orange . . 
Sumter .. 
Pinellas . 
Hillsboro 
Osceola . 
Pasco . . . 
Pinellas . 
Seminole 
Hillsboro 
Pinellas . 
Brevard . 



DeSoto . 
DeSoto . 
Manatee 
Broward 
Broward 
Lee 



111 



20 
121 



190 



25 

104 

20 

16 



61 
150 
22 
10 
10 
12 



29 



9 
27 

7 
26 

6 
13 
31 
36 
25 



19 
22 
37 
" 8 
8 
49 



71.5 



71.2 



69.4 
72.2 
70.1 
71.3 
71.2 
70.5 



71.8 
71.9 
71.0 
72.4 
74.8 
73.2 



99 



Sept. 14 



92 



Aug. 14t 



98 
92 
93 
98 



Sept. 14 

June 19t 

June 19 
July 3 



93 | Aug. 12 



95 
98 



100 
94 
96 
93 
96 
96 



Aug. 6 
June 14t 



June 19 
June 20 
Aug. 18 
July 4 
Sept. 14 
June 19 



28 



31 



31 
29 
36 
26 
35 
31 
31 



28 
33 
31 
25 
32 
33 



Mar. 



Mar. 



Mar. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Tan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 



1 
5 
6 

4 
6 

5t 
2 



Mar. 2 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 4t 

Mar. 2 

Mar. 2 

Mar. 2 



to 

8 



Grlftin it 




u 

13 

9 

28 

15 


8 
11 

26 
23 
50 


72.0 
73.6 
73.8 


94 
96 
95 


July 
Aug. 
July. 


3 

24 
3t 


26 
31 
26 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


2 






2 






2 


It' niter 










76.6 


91 


Sept. 


15 


49 


Mar. 


2 


T^irlf Nn 1 tl 










9 
83 
10 


6 

19 

10 

3 

6 

8 

15 

17 
13 
15 
23 
8 
19 
41 
24 
22 


77.2 
74.0 
75.2 
71.4 

75.6 

67.0 


97 
89 
98 
96 
97 
98 
89 

98 


July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June 

June 

Sept. 

July 


28 
14 
10 
3 
26t 
17 
14 

26 


45 

34 

32 

25 

30 

30 ' 

52 

■ 
26 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

Jan. 


2 


Miami (1) 




2 






2 


Moore Haven 




4t 






7 
18 
42 

24 

&0 
111 
1»3 

22 
120 
151 

14 
250 


2 






7 






2 


Western Division. 




t 




nnlhoun 








65.9 

66.3 
68.0 
66.0 


100 
96 
98 

101 
94 
98 
99 


June 
Sept. 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


15 
1 

13t 
15 
13 
14 
13 


23 
22 
21 
19 
24 
23 
23 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


5 


Garnlers (near) tt 




5t 




It 




17 






1 . 






5 






5t 









£ 



CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR THE YEAR 1920— (Continued) 





COUNTIES. 




PRECIPITATION 


IN INCHES. 




I- 


SKY. 




STATIONS. 


i! 


1 

u 

a 

i 

in 


li 
H 


5 
a 
o 

S3 


si 

si 


d 

a 



S 


_1 

o 2 


If s S. . 

is IIS 

C, ii £, CO 


S >. 
a ^ 
5 o 
K T 


Prevailing 

wind 

direction. 


Northern Division 


Alachua .., 
Franklin . . 

Levy 

Putnam . . . 
Putnam . . . 

Taylor 

Nassau 
Alachua . . . 

Baker 

Nassau 

Duval 

Duval 

Hamilton . . 
Bradford 
Columbia . . 
Suwanee ... 
Madison . . . 


35 
22 
34 
22 
29 
14 
28 
32 
25 
12 
50 
4 
18 
23 
37 
23 
21 






i 1 


















51.04 
56.50 
65.03 
61.32 


9.42 
14.60 
11.75 
13.52 


I Sept. 

| Sept. 

July 

| Feb. 


0.32 
O.40 
0.07 
0.79 


6ct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 








79 
49 

m 

127 








Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 


179 
99 
155 


115 
149 
164 


72 

118 

47 


w. 
ae. 
ne. 




51.78 
63.71 
56.58 
64.83 
59.20 


7.74 
11.36 
10.20 
10.23 

9.16 


FSept 
1 Sept. 
I Sept. 
1 Sept. 
1 Feb. 


0.40 
* 0.34 
| 0.26 

0.26 
I 0.11 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 






° 

T. 




89 
118 

81 
108 








se. 


Gainesville 

Glen St. Mary 


144 


157 


65 


ne. 
ne 


Hilliard 


IQfi 


130 
118 


38 

77 




Jacksonville (2) ... 


131 1 171 
i. 


ne. 




61.58 


9.97 


; April 


! 1.00 


Oct. 


74 








w. 




.. .. 






Lake City 


63.00 


12.29 


Sept. 


1 0.83 


Oct. 





iie 








ne 


Live Oak 












61.21 


8.94 


April" 


' 1.20 


Oct. 


o 


132 


184 


55 


127 





Melrose 

Mlddteburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant . . . 

Old Town 

Qulncy 

St. A UK list i lie 

Satsuma Heights . . 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 

Central Division 

Bartow 

Brooksvllle 

Clermont 

Del-ami 

Eustis .' 

Fellsmere 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness 

iBleworth tt 

Klsslmmee 

Lakeland 

Lynne (near) 

Malabar 

McDonald » 

Merrltts Island «.. 

New Smyrna 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange City 



Alachua . 

Clay 

Jefferson 
Gadsden . 
Lafayette 
Gadsden 
St. Johns 
Putnam . 
St. Johns 
Leon 



Polk 

Hernando .. 

Lake 

Volusia 

Lake 

St. Lucie .. 

Polk 

St. Lucie .. 

Citrus 

Orange 
Osceola 

Polk 

Marlon 
Brevard 
Orange 
Brevard . . . 
Volusia 
Marion .... 
Okeechobee 
Volusia — 



34 
29 
28 
18 
30 

9 
38 
26 
22 

5 
29 

6 

7 
29 
18 
42 
37 
29 

3 
30 



68.78 
61.45 
63.82 
60.77 



51.90 
71.81 
13 I 62.91 
29 | 53.06 
36 | G2.55 



10.26 | 


Aug. 


0.2« 


Oct. 


10.72 


Feb. 


1.10 


Oct. 


9.56 


Dec. 


2.63 


Mar. | 


10.33 


Aug. 


1.10 


Oct. 


7.13 


Dec. 


1.99 


June 


21.50 


Feb. 


0.75 


Oct. 


11.08 


Feb. 


0.68 


Mar. 


9.82 


July 


0.53 


Oct. 


9.75 


Aug. 


1.49 


Oct. 



59.03 
67.77 
57.18 
64.75 
50.99 
50.42 



52.30 
50.96 
51.07 



10.84 

13.28 

11.25 

8,81 

7.10 

9.12 



Aug. 
June 
June 
Feb. 
June 
Sept. 



0.54 
0.37 
O.OO 
0,25 
0.99 
0.80 



Mar. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Dec. 



9.67 

9.18 

10.76 



56.09 | 

56.84 ! 
48.95 | 
48.53 | 

60.85 | 
64.24 [ 
68.82 I 



11.86 

8.00 

7.92 

8.45 

13.88 

14.40 

10.40 



Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 



0.78 Dec. 
0.25 | Oct. 
. 00 Oct. 



June 
May- 
Sept. 
Sept. 
July 
Feb. 
Aug. 



1.12 
0.06 
0.38 
0.09 
0.69 
0.76 
0.12 



Jan. 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Oct. 



55.34 8.59 I Feb. 



0.58 ! Mar. 



117 ! 192 I 120 I 54 



125 I 198 ; 100 i 68 



■i- 



87 | 105 
136 I 34 



123 | 174 

130 I 197 
89 | 

123 i . . 

131 1 160 I 71 135 



130 

138 ! 206 
105 | 212 
117 | 2J1 
109 251 
150 1 176 
•I- 



206 I 137 
92 

7:1 



69 
137 



23 
68 
81 
52 
46 
53 



140 I 86 173 107 
100 64 I 217 I 85 
89 



7. r , . 276 63 

111 280 ! 56 
108 ....". 

112 I I 

121 
119 
109 



239 ' 70 

82 I 243 

116 I 116 



28 
31 



5? 

41 
135 



8. 

ne. 



8. 

ne. 
ne. 



se. 

sw. 

w. 

s. 

ne. 

se. 



se. 
ne. 



ne. 

ne. 

n. 

ne. 

se. 

ne. 



109 I 129 I 192 I 45 | ne. 



CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR THE YEAR 1920— (Continued) 



STATIONS. 



Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park . . 

Plant City 

St Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Tltusvllle 



Southern Division 

Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale . 
Fort Myers I Lee 



PRECIPITATION, IN INCHES. 



E 
COINTIES.^ a 

n 



Orange . 
Sumter . . 
Pinellas . 
Hlllsboro 
Osceola . 
Pasco . . . 
Pinellas I 
Seminole 
Hlllsboro 
Pinellas . 
Brevard . 



29 



DeSoto . 
DeSoto . 
Manatee 
Broward 
Broward 



9 

27 
7 

2(1 
6 

13 

g] 



19 
22 
37 
8 
8 
54 



u 

o 

5 

o 
H 



a a 



60.13 | 13.96 
11.66 



GO. 80 



50.31 
57.42 
55.24 
49.42 
29 | 54.43 
25 I 69.95 



49.95 
53.45 
61.40 
56.79 
48.63 
63.28 



3 

a 

I 



Sept. 
Juiy 



10.64 
12.28 

8.09 
12.20 

9,69 
13.26 



10.74 
13.65 
12.79 
10.56 
8.48 
15.22 



July 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

Aug. 



July 

July 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 



I 



II 



0.72 | Mar. 
6.Y4 Mar.' 



0.30 
0.61 
0.71 
0.60 
0.65 
0.46 



0.80 

9.76 | 

0.31 

0.51 

0.41 

0.22 



Oct. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Mar. 



Jan. 
Mar. 
| Oct. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Jan. 



SKY. 



|f|J 



121 
118' 



Kg 

z£3 



181 



119 
123 
131 
112 
95 



71 
112 

92 
150 
124 



189 
143 
97 
101 
188 



124 i 129 



166 



134 
194 
124 
178 



11 



19 



107 70 
157 I 66 
91 I 178 
159 | 106 
115 ! 63 
128 119 



132 I 238 



183 
114 
133 
121 
73 



58 

109 

67 

66 



se. 

e. 

ne. 

Be. 

ne. 

w. 

se. 



e. 

se. 

se. 

se. 

e. 

ne. 



Griffin 11 


Broward ... 

Dade 

Palm Beach 
Palm Beach 

Monroe 

Broward . . . 
Monroe — 

Dade 

Dade 

DeSoto 

DeSoto 

Palm Beach 

Franklin . . 
Calhoun . ■ • 
Holmes .... 
Walton .... 
Okaloosa . . 
Jackson . . . 
Escambia .. 

Washln'ton 


8 

10 

25 

23 

50 

8 

6 

30 

10 

3 

6 

8 

15 

17 
13 
15 
23 
8 
19 
41 


60.00 
67.67 
63.32 


9.74 
14.90 
10.27 


Sept. 

May 

July 


0.85 | 

0.80 

1.19 


Mar. 

Mar. 
Dec. 







91 1 
99 | 
116 


172 
202 
199 


117 i 

66 

100 


77 
98 
67 


e. 




se. 

86. 






Key West 

Lock No. 1 « 


34.70 
57.66 
44.18 
47.61 
50.85 
61.03 
55.00 


11.89 
9.38 
12.60 
10.83 
9.94 
15.21 
11.33 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May 

May. 

July 

July 


0.07 
0.52 
0.31 
0.06 
0.11 
0.63 
T. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 











96 
109 
102 
132 
115 
123 

82 


165 
187 
256 
102 
183 
193 


123 
122 
70 
141 
109 
162 


78 
57 
40 
123 
74 
21 


e. 
e. 
e. 
e. 


Miami (2) 

Moore Haven 


se. 

e. 

ne. 


Punta Gorda 

lllttii 








e: 


Rnnri Kiv 














p 


126 


173 
101 


128 
165 


66 
110 


se. 


Western Divialon 
Apalacblcola 


50.31 


8.46 


April 


0.46 


Oct. 


n. 




67.05 


11.25 


April 
Aug. 
Aug. 
April 

Sept. 


1.50 
2.85 
3.39 
1.30 
1.31 
3.04 
2.15 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Junt 

Mar. 






T. 




116 

127 

93 

93 

128 

107 

69 


227 


70 


69 


nw, 




87.28 1 14. 3» 


e. 


DeFiinlak Springs . 








sw. 


Garnlers (near) tt- 


7Z.D9 [ 

61.93 

69.59 


7.91 
12.53 


129 

98 

179 


151 
112 
121 




86 
156 
66 
1 


nw. 




n. 


Wausau 


24 60.97 
22 | 65.22 


7.60 Jan. 
11.26 1 April 


sw. 

8- 


tOn other dalon »l«o. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation lor the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



January. 



a 



a 
a 

q 



February. 



h 



a 

c. 

I 



March. 



- 



— 

5 



Northern Division. 

Archer 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

Glen St. Mary 

HUliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Madison 

Melrose 

Middleburg | 

Montlcello 

Mount Pleasant 

OldJTown 

Qulncy 

St. Augustine 

Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



— 
+2 
— 1 
— 0. 
— 0. 
— 
— 1 

H> 
— i, 
— o 
— l. 

^■o' 
— 1 

2. 



5. 
3. 
3. 

S. 
13. 
6. 
7. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
9. 
8. 



+ 1.46 
—0.59 
+0.68 
+5.26 
•10.20 
+3.26 
+2.96 
+3.60 
+2.75 
+4.69 
+5.63 

+2.29 



7.68 



+3.51 



Central Division. 

Bartow 

Brooksville 

Clermont 

DeLand 

Eustis 

Fellsmere 

Fort Meade 

Port Pierce 

Inverness 

Isleworth 



—1.62 

— i'.50 
+0.50 
+2.12 



+1.29 
+1:39 
—0.78 
+0.02 



+0.96 



0.76 
2.16 
0.50 
0.61 
1.31 



-2.61 
-1.84 
-2.42 
-2.32 
-1.80 



1.72 
1.01 
0.85 
1.96 
0.82 
1.04 
1.65 



-1.56 
-2.23 
-2.85 
-1.26 
-2.70 

-2. 35 



0.96 



—3.24 



3.731+0 
2.981—0 



1.66—0.87 
1.81—1.40 
2.25|—0.55| 4.131+0 
2.68|— 0.38| 8.811 + 5 
1.561—1.56 

1.65| 

1.90|—0.69| 3.52 
7.38|+3.99| 1.87[—0 
1.97|— 0.80| 3.06—0 
1.17| 4.35|... 



.86 

.02 

.72 +7.08| 

.441+1.001 

.811—1.171 

.85 

.06| I 

.50!»18.61| 
.081+8.90! 
.57|+4.24| 
.421—0.511 



,85| 
.44| 
.90 
.44: 
.24| 

• •I 
.88| 

89! 

231 



2.03 
0.84 
1.16 
2.63 
3.86 
0.57 
2.66 
1.76 
0.68 



—1.65 

—2.76 
—0.44 
+0.65 



—1.22 
—1.63 
0.881—2.54 
2.35—2.63 



0.54—1.88 



4.28 
1.89 



9.99 
0.60 
1.09 



+1 
+0 



—1.33 
—1.46 
—1.34 
0.99—1.63 

0.85 

—2.07 
—0.71 
—2.41 



0.68 
2.13 
0.40 
0.27 



387 
CLIMAXOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and "Annual Precipitation for the Year 1920. with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



January. t February- 



March. 



a 
o 



I 



a 
o 

3 
a 

i 



s 



a 

"3. 



3 



Klssimmee 

Lakeland 

Lynne (near) . . 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritts Island 
New Smyrna . . . 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park . . 

Plant City 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Tltusvllle 



Southern Division. 



— 1 

— 1. 

+0. 
+0 



4.02 
6.33 
3.49 
3.77 
8.59 
14.40 
6.08 



— 
— 1 



2.71 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Port Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Jupiter 

Key West 

Lock No. 1 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami 121 

Moore Haven 

Punta Gorda 



64 
.28 
77 

09 
70 
.65 
.66 



— 
—2 

—0.52110.601+7.29 



-1.26 



.54 

.10 

!.22 



+1.14 
+0.78 
+5.96| 
•11.40 
+2.811 



8.59 
+.85 



2.51 



8.20 
3.18 
2.74 
6.48 
3.10 



1.28 

0.85 

0.38 

0.33| 

0.69 

0.75 

0.69 



-1.75 
-1.66 
-1.79 
-2.16 
-2.14 



+5.91 
+2.11 



—0.42 

+4 .'67 
—0.25 



2.041—1.11 



— 1 
— 0. 
— 



SO 

7a 

07 
51 
60 
22 
0G 
11 
S2—0 



—2 



— 1 



07 
52 
41 
« 

M 

10 
97| 



—3. 



2.09 
2.44 
4.50 
2.61 
2.86 
3.14 
2.84 
2.15 
5.12 



—0.24 
—0.42 
+1.39 



+0.91 



+ 1.74 



1.38—0.31 

1.98 

1.61 

1.60 

1.51 

2.59 

2.521 



—1.21 



0.68 
0.72 



-2.11 
-1.62 



0.74 



0.10 
0.84 
0.61 
0.71 
0.60 
0.66 
0.46 



—1.72 

—2.38 
-2.21 
-1.74 
-2.14 



0.82 
0.76 
0.62 
2.07 
0.41 
0.39 
0.85 
0.80 
3.69 



—2.17 
—1.41 
—1.97 



—1.66 
+1*25 



0.58—0.90 

0.83 

0.31 

0.06—2.66 

0.11 

0.53 

T. 



:',.nn 



CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annua] Precipitation for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



STATIONS. 



January. Fet ruary. 



o 

s 



a 



a 

t: 

3 



March. 



a 
o 

"*- 

1 



a 

r 

I 



Rltta ..'.. 
Sand Key 



Western Division. 

Apalachlcola 

Blountstown 

Bonifay 

DePunlak Springs . 
Garnlera |near) . . . 

Marianna 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



0.18 



I 



4.05 
5.29 
4.52 
7.65 
7.25 
5.89 
6.51 
7.50 
5.69 



—0.13 

+6.ii 

+3.76 

+2! 43 
+1.47 
+4.07 
+ 1.81 



.951—0.55 

.98] 

.63 +0.33 
.431—1.31 

.431 1 

.54| + 1.03 
181—1.47 
501+0.80 
29 



3.40 



2.68—0.17 

3.13 

—2.10 
-1.49 



60+0.8 
64|—0. S 



1.93 
3.72 
3.39 
2.82 
1.31 
3.83 
2.15 



—2.47 
—4.05 
+0.02 
—3.21 



- 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



AprU. 



q 
5 

i 



C 



May. 



c 
O 



June. 



□ 
5 



g 

s 

i 



Northern Division. 

Archer ..., 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

Fernandlna 

Gainesville 

Glen St. Mary 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper .., 

Johnstown ' 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Madison 

Melrose 

Middleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant .... 

Old Town 

Qulncy 

St. Augustine 

Satsuma Heights . . . 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



7.67 
6.69 
6.20 
4.00 
3.79 



Central 
Bartow . . . 
Brooksvtlle 
Clermont . 
DeLand . . . 

Bustis 

Fellsmere . 
Fort Meade 
Fort Pierce 
Inverness . 
Isleworth . 



Division. 



4.20 

18.24 
5.25 



+5.48 
+4.38 
+4.49 
+1.92 

+1.1 



+ 1.71 
+6.33 

+2.51| 



4.71|+1.02l 
3.151+0.431 



1.98 



3.50 
6.80 
8.01 



8.73 +6.91 
3.42 
3.85 
9.97 



5.77 
5*2 
4.65 
4.63 



7.26 



+•0.701 

I 

+7.68 



+ 4.65 



8.94 +6.07 
6.71 



5.02 
8.26 
7.76 
8.87 
6.27 
4.49 
2.97 



+2.23 

+B.04] 
+4.08| 



+1.85 
+1.04 
4.47j + 1.90 
7.B5[+1.80 



I 



9.70 
5.33 
7.08 
4.94 
5.33 
6.34 
9.45 
4.22 
5.12 
6.69 



+7.84 
+3.24 
+5.08 
+2.86 
+3.13 

+7!46 
+1.73 
+3.05 



+-1.71I 2.40 
+2.93il0.19 
+ 4.27I 7.95 



—2.89 
—3.29 
+4.40 
+ 1.96 



+2. 
+2. 
+0. 
+0. 



7.411+3 
6.87|..«. 
4.82+0 
5.891+2 
6.781+3 
5.061 + 1 
4.871+0 
6.90|... 
6.79| + 1 



38j 5 

42 5 

51 6 

53] 4 

161 8 

•■I 7 

81! 3 

351 5 

67| 4 

121 4 



.OS 

,84 
.98 

.27 
.23 
.92 
.83 

.60 
.64 



+0.13 
—0.71 
+0.67 
—1.11 

+ 2.74 

— 2! 76 
—1.21 
—2.25 
3.09 




—5.27 
—4.47 
+2.79 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 
Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



Kissttmee 

Lakeland 

Lynn (near) 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merrltts Island . 

New Smyrna 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park 

Plant City 

St. Cloud 

St] Leo ». ... 

St. Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 

Titusvllle 



April. 



a 

3 



£ 

3 

a 
| 



May. 



a 
o 

§ 



3 

a 



June. 



a 
o 

I 



04 



1 

- 



6.66 

3.67J 



6.60 
6.91 
6.19 
3.62 
5.75 



4.18 
6.72 



9.14 



+4.59 
+4.98 
+S.50 
+1.57 
+3.78 



+2.53 
+4.70 



3?50 
8.00 
3.81 
3.60 
4.68 
3.78 
6.37 
2.91 
5.49 
6.67 



—0.24 
+0.07 
+0.93 
+0.48 
+2.04 



+2.04 
+2.86 



2.51 



+0.33 
+0.28 
—2.96 

+4.28 
—1.29 



+1.02 
—1.37 



8.19 



.1 6..69I. 

. 4.49+2.60 

•I 9-09| | 

■T 5.031+1.89 
.1 8.04+6.19 
.1 5.60|+3.88| 
-| 4.74|+2.90 



3.44 
2.68 
.| 3.86 
6. '18 
1.49 



—1.15 

+2.62 
—1.43 



5.99|+3.49 



3.40 



Southern Division 

Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Port Lauderdale ... 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Jupiter 

Key West 

Lock No. 1 

Long Key 

"Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

■Moore Haven 

Punta Qorda 

Rltta 

Sand Key 



I 



I 5.84 
( 7.57 
| 9.82 
5.98 
3.88 
4.29 
5.15 
4.57 
5.09 



+4 
+6 
+7 



—1.38 



1.79—2.17 
1.681—3.28 



3.36 
3.12 
3.38 
3.15 
3.48 
5.13 
8.70 

a. 67 

5.39 



+ 1.99 



+2.36 



+2 



+0 



2.20 
3.13 
6.38 
1.14 
6.76 
14.90 
4.39 



—0.83 



3.18 
7.85 
7.83 
10.33 
9.94 
3.06 
3.05 
1.61 
2.26 



—2.76 



—1.66 



r-6.18 



+3.96 



5.26 
7.79 
4.95 
6.54 
4.49 
6.16 
7.28 



4.73 
7.40 
5.57 
4.70 
4.26 
8.40 
7.17 
2.97 
4.91 



—1.03 

+6!2i 

—3.85 
—0.78 

— fl:02 



—2.73 
— 1.94 
—2.62 



—0.77 
—3.91 



3.41 
6.56 
2.50 
3.90 
4.92 
6.84 
6.41 



H>-84 
— 3^99 



0.84 
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CI.IMATOLOGICAL DATA — Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATION'S. 



April. 



a 
o 



cu 



e 
s 



d 
a. 



May. 



a 

I 
a. 



I 

a 

S 

& 

Q 



June. 



a 
o 

3 



a 
§ 

Q 



Western Division. 

Apalachicola 

Blountstown 

Bonifay 

DeFunlak Springs ■ . 

Garni rrs (near) 

Marianna 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



8.46 

6.91 
11.25 
9.25 
9.38 
7.91 
8.63 
5.71 
11:26 



+5.98 



+7 
+6 

+4 
+5 
+3 
+8 



2.99 
3.91 
4.40 
10.00 
6.17 
7.83 
4.81 
7.11 
4.12 



—0.44 

+6!28 
+5.93 

+4.17 
+ 2.13 
+3.24 
—0.33 



2.86 
4.98 
6.49 
9.94 
4.14 
4.45 
4.39 



—2.06 



+ 1.22 
+4.27 



—0.40 

—0.48 

3.041—2.09 

6.13|+0.39 

I 
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• CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation (or the Year' 1920, with 
Depart u res from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



July. 



— 
Q 



Northern Division. 

Archer 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

Fernandlna 

Gainesville 

Glen St. Mary 

Milliard 

Jacksonville | S 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Madison* 

Melrose 

Middleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant 

Old Town 

Quincy 

St Augustine 

Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



August. 



8 



I 



— 2.37| 2.68 
— 3.37| 9.00 
+5.16 6.65 
—0.80 3.53 



60— 2.40| 4.92 



—0.22 
. +0.57 
18|+0.73 
47—0.73 



Central Division. 

Bartow 

Brooksville . . ., 

Clermont 

DeLand 

Eusti8 

Fellsmere 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness 

Isleworth 



+3 
+0 
—3 
— 



45,-3 
43|... 

22|+0 
.051+0 
91|-4 
97|... 
101... 
20|—2 
751+1 



.09 
.50 
.43 
.64 
.00| 6 
..|10 



5.73 
5.95 
8.06 

7.46 



— 4 

+0 
— 1 
—3 



September. 



3 
Z 

5 



S3) 8 

57 7 



—1.24 



— 1. 
— 1 

— 
+ 1 



42 +2.12 
60+8.76 
40| + 1.56 
69|—0.11 



14 11 
28|10 
55 1 10 

25| 7 



74—0.52 
361+5.64 
201 + 5.10 

231+4.86 
.141—0.89 



— 
—2 

+0 

+2 
— 



«1| 5.601 + 1.22 
59|. 



.M 

.07 
OS 



+2 
+0 



05 
24 
.35 
60 



7.31 
8.50 
4.88 
7.86 
6.89 
6.38 
11.32+2.27 
5.91+0.48 
5.17—4.78 
7.64' 



—0.10 
—1.21 
— 2.55 
—0.03 
—0.14 



26 



—3 
+0 

+5 



65112.29 
11 8.09 
55| 5.62 

.. |10.11 

47', 6.74—0.18 



+6.91 
+3.38 
+0.10 



64! 3.89 
41 3.28 



—3. 
— 0. 
— 

+2. 



—2.36 
—2.97 



2.08 
10.52 
6.96 
3.02 
6.63 



•-i .-- 2.95 
'—2.93 
+ 1.80| 
— 3.15| 
2.121 



+ 4.03 
+2.07 
—5.04 
+1.54 



7.95 
8.31 
8.73 
7. 091 
5.42 
9.12 



32J— 



.80 
—2.04 



.. 



9.67 

9.18 

10.75 



—0.06 
+ 1.31 
+ 2.14 
+1.78 
—0.93 



+2.58 
+ 3.40 
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CL1MATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



July. 



a 

M 






Q 
+3725 



August. 



2 



— 
Q 



September. 



eu 



Kissimmee |lOTr4+~3.25 7.46 +0. 

Lakeland 14.96 7.55 

Lynne (near) [4.75 6.66 

Malabar | 7.55|+2.83 3.18—1. 

McDonald \ 5.16|— 2.341 6.361—0. 

Merritts Island |13. 88|+8. 44 1.91; — 3. 

New Smyrna | 4.331—1.22 4.16—1. 

Ocala | 6. 56|— 1.45 10.40|+2. 

Okeechobee | 9.62| 3.72| 

Orange City .J 6.20|— 0.13 6.72|— 0. 

Orlando | 7.49J+0.24! 5.351—1 

Oxford I I 

Pinellas Park fll.65| | 7.46 

Plant City | | I 

St. Cloud I 8.421. .»... 5.971 

St. Leo -i 10.641+1.791 5.05|— 4.28 

St. Petersburg 12.28| 18.311 

Sanford .'. 7.361+0.551 8.09|+2.33 

Tampa 12.20|+3.77| 5.66| — 2.93 

Tarpon Springs 7.34;— 0.76| 7.74j— 2.05 

Titusville 10 .19J + 3. 72|13. 261+7. 87 



42T~9 
..I 8 

■• 7 
78 7 
59{ 8 
62| 9 
74|10 
91| 7 
... 9 
30: 7 
80 13 



.55 

.43 

. 60 

M 

.45 
.85 
.61 
.86 
.70 
.68 

.!»6 



2 

9 

a 

c 

G 
+2771 



+0 

+ 2 
+2 
+2 
+0 



49 

55 
24 
98 
57 



9.76 



C.24 
8.56 
8.23 
6.97 
6.49 
9.69 
8.57 



Southern Division. 

Arcadia 10.74| + 2 

Avon Park |13 . 65|+5 

Bradentown |12.79| + 2 

Davie 1 5.81|... 

Fort Lauderdale | 3.83' 

Fort Myers |15. 221 + 7 

Griffin | 5.17|... 

Homestead |11.63| 

Hypoluxo 10.27|+4 

Jupiter | | - • . 

Key West | 0.54|— 3. 

Dock No. 1 7.20|... 

Long Key 1 .31' . . . 

Miami (1) |6.61|—0 

Miami (2) I 5.25|... 

Moore Haven |15.21| 

Punta Gordi !ll.88| 



45: 
so 
37| 



221 



92 



6.531—3 
2.03|—5 
6.76|—3 
7.83|... 
4.311... 
5.841—2 
4.60|... 
2.99!... 
4.661—0 



051 

si 



5.151+0 
9.23 ... 
5.29|. . . 
4.12J — 3 

5.76 ... 
4 . 611 . . . 
8.79|... 



371 8 

.45] 8 
43| 9 
.|10 
.. 8. 
49! 6 
..| 9 
..|14 
26; 8 
•I- 



+1. 
+6 



41 

57 



+2.09 



+1 
— 

+2 
+1 



sa 
n 

64 
01 



+2.03 
+2.20 
+ 1.72 



25 

(U 

32 
56 
48 
98- 

74 

62 

551+0.02 



—0.69 



4611. 
...| 9 
..12. 

48| 6 



891 + 5.10 

38> 

601 

04—2.67 

S'l 

181 

501 
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CLIMATOLOGICAD DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal. 





July. 


August. 


September. 


STATIONS. 


a 
o 

2 
a 

D 

2 
£ 


t 

9 
l 


d 

o 

1 

"3 

I 

a, 


i 

a 
% 

a) 

& 

Q 


a 

o 

1 

i 


e 

a 

r 
I 


Rltta 

Sand Key 

Western Division. 


1 9.22 
1 0.50 

1.44 
4.64 
5.62 
5.76 
4.91 
4.97 
6.74 
5.40 
6.14 


—5.60 


4.08 
2.61 

5.32 


j— 2.63 


5.72 
9.49 

8.46 


1 23 








—0.02 
—1.69 

— 1.65 
— 0.53 
— 1.61 
—1.12 


10.93 

14.39 

12.39 

6.80 

11.56 

6.29 

8.96 


+6.25 
+5.15 

+1.34 
+4.40 
—3.21 
+ 1.69 


3.02 
5.11 
6.20 
2.66 
12.53 
3.57 
3.11 


1 91 


DeFuniak Springs 

Oarniers (near) 


—1.26 

—3.31 
+7.30 
■■ 3 58 








—3.63 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation tor tie Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



October. 



3 

X. 

a 
a. 

9 

a 



November. 



a 
o 

I 



3 

a 
& 



December. 



a 

c 



a 
Q 



Northern Division. 

Archer 

Carrabelle . 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

Fernandlna 

Gainesville 

Qlen St. Mary 

HUllard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Madison 

Melrose 

Mlddleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant , 

Old Town 

Qulncy 

St. Augustine 

Satsuma Heights ■ • ■ 

Switzerland v 

Tallahassee 



0.32—2.80 
0.40—2.72 
0.07—3.69 
0.791—4.16 



0.40—4.70 
0.34—2.34 
0.25|—2.79 
0.261—3.17 
0.11 — 1.95 
•I- 



•I 
l.O0|—1.47| 
T. |—3.05| 
0.83|—2.20 
0.791—2.10 
1.20|—1.70 

0.291 

0.10|—4.22 
3.72|+0.84 
1.101—1.78 



4.30 
4.90 
3.12 
2.37 
6.65 
6.05 
4.86 
3.76 
3.89 
5.38 
5.20 
4.50 
1.48 



+2.12 
+2.58 
+ 1.59 
+0.33 
+4.13 
+3.46 
+ 2.97 
+2.16 
+2.13 
+3.19 



+ 2.75! 
—0.171 



4.37| + 1.83| 



261. 



2.2 

0.751—4.23 

1.081—3.69 

0.63|—3.85 

1.49|—1.66 



5.48 
4.69 
4.97 
4.21 
3.75 
4.36 



4.04 
2.90 
2.18 
2.78 
2.86 



+ 3.28 

+2.55 

+2.75 
+1.60 
+2.40 



6.96 

5.25 

3.17 

3. "39 

7.19 

3.50 

3.86 

3.60 

4. 

3.35 

4.03 

5.82 

4.38 

5.27 

6.13 

8.28 

3.84 

3.82 

9.56 

8.43 



+1.67 
+ 2.67 
+0.57 
+0.54 
+2.84 
+0.14 
+0.81 
+0.28 
+1.83 
+0.36 

+2.01 
+0.97 
+1.65 
+3.26 
+4.50 

+6!76 
+4.07 
+3.81 



+0.62 

+ 0.28| 
+0.62 
+0.21 



Central Division. 

Bartow 

Brookaville 

Clermont 

DeLand 

Eustls 

Fellsmere 

Fort Meade 

-Fort Pierce 

Inverness 






2.50 
0.37 
0.00 
0.26 
1.41 
1.88 



f.l9| 2.87 
—3.00| 5.14 



.54 
.64 
—1.98 



4.091—2.07 
0.251—2.62 



1. 

4.63 
6.12 
8.17 



+ 1.09 
+3.37 
91 +0.41 
+2.84 
+4.56 



7.13 
8.10 
3.86 
2.70 
6.01 



1.87 
2.70 
1.93 
1.04 
1.86 
0.80 



+0.42 
+0.26 
—0.18 
+1.41 



—0.52 
+0.22 
—0.38 
—1.10 
—0.46 



3.50+0.36 0.78 
4.29|+2.57| 3.50 



—1.49 
+0.72 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



October. 



a 

I 

a. 

"3 
I 



3 
& 

o 
Q 



November. 



□ 
o 

3' 



9 

«> 



2 

3 

a 

a 



December. 



a 
o 

3 



3 

a 



Isleworth 
Klssimmee 

Lakeland j 

Lynne (near ) 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritts Island 
New Smyrna 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 
Orange City 
Orlando 
Oxford 

Pinellas Park 
Plant City 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Titnsville 




1.21 1 4.31 

0.30|— 3.03| 2.82 



0.61 
1.40|—5.13 
0.12i— 2.85| 
0.971— 1.80 
0.83F— 4.64 



3.49 
3.22 



+0.85 



+1.76 
3.07| + 1.35| 
6.57|+3.64 

6.1^1-1-4.47 



1.68 
1.48 
2.17 



—1.01 

—6.01 
1.46|—0.56 
2.03—0.41 
2.04—0.74 



Southern Dlvlaion. 

Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Braden town 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 

Port Myers 

Griffin J 9 

Homestead | 5 . 

Hypoluxo | 8 . 

Jupiter | 9 

Key West | 2 

Lock No. 1 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami. {2) 

Moore Haven 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



October. 



a 
o 

I 

a. 

1 

£ 



9 

I 



November. 



3 
OS 

o. 

1 



December. 






s 



- 



Punta Gorda 

Ritta 

Sand Key . . . 



1.69 
1.20 

0.37 



Western Division. 

Apalachicola | . 46| — 3.08 

Blountstown | | 

Bonllay | 1.601—1.28 

DePunlak Springs | 2.86(— 0.72 

Garniers (near) [ 3.53) 

Mariama '. ..I 1.301—1.71 

Pensacola | 2.27|— 1.81 

St. Andrews | 3.30[ — 0.92 

Wausan | 3.70J+0.87 



6.24 
2.89 
2.73 



4.721+2.03 

4/311 

4.001+1.26 
5.39J+1.76 

4.30| 

3.59|+1.01 
3.081—0.66 
4.10| + 1.07 
3.291—0.36 



1.80 
1.84 
1.25 



5.92 

4.46 
7.76 
7.79 
5.60 
7.17 
5.58 
6.62 
6.03 



+0.99 

+3.33 
+2.69 

+2.86 
+ 1.41 
+ 1.47 
+0.77 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1920, 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



with 



Stations. 



Annual. 



§ 

I 

ft 



£ 

3 
t 

eg 

a 

® 



Northern Division 

Archer 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City ...... 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

Glen St. Mary 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) ... 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Madison 

Melrose 

Middleburg 

Montlcello 

Mount Pleasant 

Old Town 

Quincy 

St Augustine 

Satsuma Heights . . 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



Central Division. 

Bartow 

BrooksvlUe 

Clermont 

DeLand 

Eustls 

"Fellsmere 

Fort Meade 

Port Pierce 

Inverness 



51.04 
56.50 
65.03 
61.32 



51.78 
63.71 
56.58 
64.83 
59.20 



61 ..58 
63.00 



61.21 
68.78 
61.45 
63.82 
60.77 



51.90 
+71.81 
62.91 
53.06 
62.55 



59.03 
57.77 
57.18 
54.75 
50.99 
50.42 



52.30 
50.96 



— 1.73 
+ 7.97 
+15.62 
+ 8.01 



— 0.67 
+14.96 
+ 6.19 
+14.89 
+ 5.85 



+11.90 
+ '9!46 



+ 7.26 

+ '6!37 
+ 8.90 
+ 6.91 



+24.19 
+16.57 
+ 1.04 
+ 5.41 



+ 6.49 
+ 1.45 
+ 7.93 
+ 3.43 
-+- 3.27 



— 0.94 

— 0.70 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Annual. 



Stations. 




Isleworth 51.07 

Klssimmee I 

Lakeland I 56.09 



Lynne (near) 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritts Island 

New Smyrna 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange City t . 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park 

Plant City 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa ; 

Tarpon 8prings 

Titusville - 



Southern Division. 

Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Jupiter 

Key West 

Lock No. 1 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Moore Haven 



56.84 
48.95 
48.53 
60.85 
64.24 
68,89 



+ 0.74 
+ 0.79 
+10.63 
+13.81 
+ 7.83 



55.34 
60.13 



+ 



7.90 
8.56 



60.80 



50.31 
57.42 
55.24 
49.42 
54.43 
69.95 



49.95 
53.45 
61.40 
56.79 
48.63 
53.28 
60.00 
67.67 
63.32 



— 6.67 



+ 7.29 
— 3.79 
+ 2.78 
+17.82 



— 1.75 
+ 0.60 
+ 5.25 



+ 0.90 
+ " i ! 77 



34.70 

57.66 
44.18 
47.61 
50.85 
52.03 



— 4.01 



—18.00 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



Annual. 



e 
o 

I 

o. 

« 

- 



a 
Q 



Punta Oorda 

Ritta 

Sand Key . . . 



Western Division. 

Apalachicola 

Blountstown 

Bonlfay 

DePunlak Springs . 
Oarniers (near) ... 

Marianna 

"Pensacola 

St Andrews 

"Wauaaii 



55.00 



50.31 



67.05 
87.28 
72.69 
61.93 
69.59 
60.97 
66.22 



— 6.79 



+ 14.80 
+23.21 



+ 8.10 
+ 13.18 
+ 2.71 
+ 4.71 



T. Amount too small to measure. 
* Indicates plU3. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures (or the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



January. ' February. March. 



3 

£ 

a 

Q 



c 

e 

a 



= 

t 

1 

a 

2 



a 

a. 

B 
o 
E- 



9 

i 

a 



Northern Division. 

Archer 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys |58. 

Crescent City ...68. 

Federal Point 158. 

Fenholloway 168 

Fernandina 55. 

GalnesvUle 58 

56 

55 
57 

66 



58. 0" + 2.2 



Glen St. Mary 

Hilliard '.. 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 55 

Johnstown 

Lake City ....: 

Live Oak 

Madison 

Melrose 

Middleburg 

Monticello 

Monnt Pleasant 

Old Town 

Qulncy 

St Augustine 

Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
4 1+ 

4'| + 
9 I— 

3 1 + 




1.6 
1.7 
2.0 

1.9 
2.3 
1.6 
0.3 
3.4 



54.2* 

52.5' 

55.0 

54.6 

55.0 

52.4 

52.7" 

53.7 | 

52.9=1 

52.6 

53.9 



... 51.8 



2* + 1.6 



56.6 



56.8 



3 

6 

6 

4 



65.2 



Central Division 

Bartow _ 62.9 

Brooksville 62.9 

Clermont 64 . 2 

DeLand 159.8 

Eustis |61.6 

FeUsmere [63.7 

Fort Meade 62.6 

Fort Pierce |66.2 

Inverness \90.t 

26— Part 2-3— AgTl. 



+ 



+ 



1.2 
2^5 



2.2 
0.4 



53.0' 



52.6 

52.8 



4.2 
1.9 
4.0 
3.6 
2.8 

2^6 
2.9 
2.9 
4.1 
3.0 



60.0 
55.8 
59.4 
60.3 
61.6 

59.6* 
61.4 
58.6 
59.2 
59.5 



.... 68.0 
1.1160.2 



4.6(59.9 
2.5!59!5 



2.7 
1.4 



+~ 2.8 52.4 



53.5*| 

52.2 

51.8 

52.8 

50.8* 

55.3 

55.5 



+ 2.2 
+ 2.2 
+ 3.8 
+ 1.6 
+ 2.7 

+ '2.'8 
+ 2.6 
+ 3.6 



59.7 

69.7 

60.3 

56.2 

56.8 

60.8 

60.9" 

62.6 

56.8 



1.9 
2.1 
1.5 



3.3 
2.9 



60.8 s 
67.9 
60.4 
61.8" 



— 2.0 



3.3 
3.3 
1.7 
2.9 
4.0 

'i'.i 

1.3 



60.5* 
68.8 



58.4 



66.1 
66.1 
65.8 
63.7 
64.2 
64.9 
66.3' 
67.8 



1.8163.0 



4.0 
5.8 
3.8 
5.3 
2.8 

i'.i 

3.5 
5.1 
3.5 

2.4 

2^5 

'i'.i 
'i'.i 



2.8 
4.1 



2.5 
2.2 



— 2.7 



1.1 
4.1 
2.7 
1.8 
2.6 

'6!8 
0.6 
2.S 
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CLIMArOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal. 



STATIONS. 



Isleworth XX 

Klssimmee 

lakeland 

Lynne (near) , 

Malabar 

McDonald It 

Merrltts Island XX . 

New Smyrna 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park 

Plant City 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs . . . 
Tltusvllle 



Jan uary. Februa ry. 



a. 
I 



m 
a. 

5 



o, 

a 



3 

r 

a 
•- 

- 



March. 






s 



65.2 



Southern Division. 

Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale ... 

Fort Myers 

Griffin « 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Jupiter 

Key West 

Lock No. 1 \X 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Moore Haven ...... 



63.8 
61.0 
62.8 
69.2 
59.2 



+ 2.0 
+ 2.5 
+ 0.8 
+ 0.9 
+ 1.9 



60.0 
63.3 



+ 1.3 
+ 3.5 



63.4 



^2.8 
61.6 
64.9 
61.6 
63.7 
63.6 
61.3 



+ 1.7 



59.6 
57.2 
60.0 
+ 2.9 56.4 
+ 3.658.6 
+ 4.6158.2 
|-F 1.1|57.4 



58.8 



61.0 
56.6 
59.8 
55.6 
55.4 



56.5 
58.6 



58.4 



... 66.0 



2.2 
3.7 
4.0 

3.4 
3.9 



3.5 
2.7 



— 3.7 

i'.k 

3.7 
2.9 
4.3 



|63.6 
|63.7 
|62.3 
|66.6 
!69.2 
165.7 
65.5 
66.8 
68.0 



.'. 



71.0 



|71.4 
168.6 
169.6 
63.8 



+ 1.1|57.8' i 
+ 1.7162.0 
|+ 1.7|58.8 
62.4 
64.4 
62.2 
62.6 
"64.2 
64.4 



+ 2.4 



+ 2.0 



-f 2.2 



68.2 



68.4 

+ 1.3 64.2 

165.7 

60.1 



5.8 
1.1 
3.4 



65.3" 

63.6 

65.0 

61.5 

61.6 



1.9 
3.0 
2.2 
3.0 
3.2 



63.6 
65.0 



2.3 
2.3 



65. 4« 



66.5 
63.2 
64.8 
63.7 
64.0 
64.0 
63.4 



66.8 
66.6 
163.7 
66.8 
69.0 
2.7 67.6 
66.5 
68.0 
67.8 



— 2.3 



— 2.6 



70.8 



.... 71.4 
4.6(67.6 

170.2 

....65.7 



4.0 

O.k 
2.3 
1.6 
1.8 



1.5 
1.4 
2.5 



1.2 



2.5 
2.0 



4.4 
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CLIMATOL.OGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



STATIONS. 



January. 



February. 



a. 

S 
a> 



£ 

9 
— 

1 

c, 

- 



March. 



a 

k 
3 

u 



c 

5 



Punta Gorda 

Rltta 

Sand Key 

Western Division 

Apalachlcola 

Blountstown 

Bonlfay ■■ .'. 

DeFunlak Springs 
Oarnlers (near) Xt ■ 

Marlanna 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



63.6- 
65.9' 
70.7 



56.2 



+ 1.1 



54.6 
54.0 
53.6 



+ 1.9 
+ 2.3 



55.0 
57.0 
55. 4 1 



4- 2.7 
+ 4-8 
+ 3.9 



59.9 



67.4 



53.2 



51.2 
49.6 
53.2 
51.6 
52.5 
54.0 
51.1 



— 2.4 



66.2 
67.4' 
69.2 



56.8 



— 2.7 

— 3.1 

P 0.5 

— 3.0 
+ 0.1 

— 2.0 



— 5.7 



57.6 
55.2 
56.4' 
58.8 
66.8 
58.6 
61.4 



6.4 
6.2 

2.3 
4.3 
2.5 
1.1 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures lor the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



April. 



a 

a. 

E 
at 
H 



3 

i 
I 



May. 



s 
a. 

s 

a 



3 

i 

a 
a. 

i 



June. 



£ 
= 



a. 

6 

9 



e 

a 



a 



Northern Division. 

Archer 169. 

Carrabelle |66 

68 

C9 

70 



67 



Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

Fernandina 

Oainesville |70 

Glen St. Mary |66. 

Hilliard |68 

Jacksonville |68 

Jacksonville (2) ;67 

Jasper 168 

Johnstown I . . 

■Lake City [68 

Live Oak .69 

Madison |68 

■Melrose | . . 

Middleburg 168. 

Montlcello ».|67 

Mount Pleasant |67 

Old Town 167 

Qulncy ' 167 

St. Augustine ,19 



J - 



1.0 
1.1 
1.6 
0.1 
1.9 



74.2* 
72.8 
75.0 
72.0 
74.0 



1.4 
2.4 
0.9 
4.4 
0.7 



2 I— 

iP 

7 1 + 

8 1 + 

9 ... 

6 1 + 



3 i— 

V| + 

1 - 



0.3|72.8 
1.0173.7 

0.7|72.2' 
1.0;72.3 
1.2|71.9 
... 172 . 3 

1.673.8 
... |73.0 

0.5173.0 

0.6|74.8 
0.374.6 



I- 



Satsuma eHights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



Central Division. 



Bartow 73.0 

Brooksville |69.6 



0*1 + 

6 ! + 

7 l-f 
8= 
1 

1 
2 




0.8 72. 6' 
0.1[73.8 
0.6|73.3 
73.0' 



Clermont 
DeLand 

Eustis 

Fellsmere .. 
Fort Meade 
Fort Pierce 
Inverness . . 



73.2 

72.2 

72.5 

72.6 

72.2* 

74.9 

72.1 




1.2 
2.7 
2.7 
1.8 
2.3 

i!i 

1.8 
2.6 
0.6 
1.2 



1.2 
1.5 

1.6 



1.9 
2.9 
1.0 
1.0 



1.1 
3.5 
2.8 
1.0 
2.0 

— 6.9 
+ 0.4 

— 1.6 



78.4 
80.2 
77.2 
78.9 



78.6 
78.5 
77.4* 
78.4 
78.6 
78.3 
79.6 
78.6' 
79.2 
80.1 
80.2 



1.9 
0.4 
3.2 
0.3 



78. 5« 
78.8 
78.6 
78.0 
78.4 
78.3 



79. V 
79.4 



79.4 
77.1 
79.6 
79.6 
80.6 
78.0 
78.8 
80.2 
78.6 



+ 



0.7 
2.2 
2.0 
0.6 
0.4 

0.5 
1.5 
0.7 
0.2 
0.2 



0.8 
1.3 
0.3 



— 0.7 



+ 0.4 

+ 0.3 



— 1.0 

— 3.0 

— 1.9 
0.6 

— 0.4 

— o'.i 

+ i.i 

— 1.4 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



April. 



a 

a 

e 
E- 



2 

3 
t 
1 



May. 



O. 

s 

0) 

E- 



t 

9 

n 

c 

a 



June. 



£ 

1 

a> 

a 

S 
i 
E- 



£ 

c 
& 



Isleworth « ... 

Klsslmmee 

Lakeland 

Lynne (near) . . 

Malabar 

McDonald it .. 
Merrltts Island 
New Smyrna . . 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange City - - . 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park . . 

Plant City 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo ...'. 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Titusville 



72.6 



75.4 



« 



Southern Division. 

Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Brad en town 

Davie 

Port Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin « 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Jupiter 

Key West 

Lock No. 1 tt 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Moore Haven 



73.8 
71.4 
72.6 
70.6 
70.2 



+ 2.4176.2 



+ 1.0 
+ 1.0 
1+ 2.1 



73.5 
74.2 
72.5 



70.6 
72.6 



71.6 



73.2 
71.1 
72.8 
71.1 
71.9 
72.2 
71.8 



I 



73.2 
72.7 
70.9 
73.3 
75.4 
74.5 
73.4 
76.8 
.3.0 



+ 0.573.9 

|74.0' 

74.0 

75.2 



0.6 
1.6 



74.7 



+ 0.3 



+ 1-9 

+ 0.9 

+ 1-9 

+ 2.1 



0.2 
3.1 
2.1 
1.4 
2.2 



— 2.7 

— 1.7 



78.3 



80.1 
77.7 
79.0 
77.6 
78.0 
78.1 
78.1 
79.5 



+ 0.4 

— 2.9 

— 0.5 

— 0.8 

— 1.9 



— 2.4 

— 0.9 



75.2 
73.8 
76.2 I 
74.0" : 

76.0 | 

75.1 I 
73.6 



— 3.4 



79.0 



79.8 
77.1 



— 3.3 



|80.3 



1+ 0.8j76.4 



77.2 



78.7 
76.0 
77.0 
73.1 



+ 0.6 
+ 0.4 



+ 2.1 



+ 0.6 



+ 1-7 



0.8 



75.3 
74.4 
73.6 
76.6 
77.0 
74.4 
76.0 
75.5 



1.2 
0.4 
0.5 
1.7 



1.0 
2.0 
1.7 



0.1 
i.'7 



79.0 



79.9 
76.2 
77.1 
74.6 



0.0 



— 2.4 



78.2 I— 0.9 



79.6 
79.3 
78.4 



I— 0.4 

— 0.4 

— 0.6 



79.8 — 1.1 

78.6 — 1.3 

78.4 -- 1.4 

75.6' 

79.4 

79.5 

76.9 

77.5 

78.7 



81.4 



82.8 
79.2 
79.8 
77.4 



...... 

— 0.5 



— 0.7 



0.8 

i.i 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1920, with 

Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



April. 



2 

s 



9 
P. 



May. 



2 
& 
S 



9 
t 

a 



June. 



2 

a> 

a 

s 



9 

& 



Punta Gorda 

Rltta 

Sand Key 

Western Division. 

Apalachicola 

Blduntstown 

Bonifay 

DePunlak Springs . 
Oarniers (near) it- 

Marianna 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau . . .' 



72.8' 
75.2' 
75.3 



66.6 



75.3 
75.4* 

77.5 



— 1.2 



68.2" 
66.0 
66.6 
67.4 

65.8 |— 1.9 
69.6' |+ 2.6 
.6 |+ 0.3 



+ 1.8 

+ 0.1 

+ T.S 



73.2 

74.4* 

74.0 

72.0 

73.3' 

72.8 

72.9 

73.7 

73.7 



— 1.8 



78.4' 
78.8' 
80.0 



78.6 
79.4' 
79.9' 



— 1.8 



— 0.2 

— 2.2 76.3 
|78.9 

— 1.7 79.2 

— 1.9(78.4 

— 1.4|79.6 

— 1.8176.4 



+ 0.5 

— 3.4 

— *<hB 

— 1.6 

— 1.3 

— 4.1 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Tear 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



July. 



o. 
I 



3 
C 

a 
o 
O 



August 



a 
S 

ID 

— 

& 

a 
E- 



t 
-. 



September. 



j 

s 



e 
i 

a 



Northern Division. 

Archer 

Carrabelle [80.5 

Cedar Keys 182.0 

Crescent City 79.1 

Federal Point (81.8 

Penholloway i 

Fernandina [80 . 2 

Gainesville 180.5 

80.3' 

80.6 

80.2 



1.4 80.6 
0.3 81.6 



+ 



3.0 
0.6 



I— 



Glen St. Mary .. 

Hllllard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper ... — 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Madison 

Melrose 

Mlddleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant . 

Old Town 

Qulncy 

St. Augustine 

Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



Bartow 

Brook8vllle . 
Clermont . . . 

DeLand 

Eustis 

Fellsmere . . 
Fort Meade . 
Fort Pierce 
Inverness . . 
Isleworth ti 



80.6 

81.2" 

80.4 

81.0* 

81.4 



80.4' 

80.0 

79.9 

79.6 

79.7 

80.4 



1.1 
112 
1.4 
0.0 
0.7 



0.7 
0.4 
0.5 
1.2 
0.0 



— 1.2 



79.2 
82.0 



— 0.8 

— 0.2 

— 2.7 

+ 0.8 



79.7 
80.4 
80.4 
81.2 
80.5 



80.8 
82.0 
80.7 
80.3 
81.4 
81.6 
80,6* 



79.8 |+ 1.3 
81.2 '+ 1.7 
78.2 — 1.2 
80.4 1+ 1.9 



— 1.379.6 '+ 1.4 



— 1.379.2 



— 1.2 
+ 0.2 
+ 0.4 



81.8 
79.9 

81.2 
79.6 
82.0 
82.3 
82.8 
80.0 
80.6 
82.4 
81.1 



0.7|79.7 
0.3|79.0 
80.4 
79.2 
80.7 



— 0.5 



+ 



1.4 
0.5 



— 0.3 

— 1.2 

— 0.9 

1+ 1.7 
+ 0.4 

— 0.2 

+ 1.8 
+ 0.4 



82.2 
79.0 

81.6 
79.5 
82.7 
82.3 
82.6 
80.6 



82.2' 
81.2 



— 0.1 
+ 0.6 

— 0.2 

— 1.3 

— 0.1 



— 0.5 

— 0.8 

— 1.2 



0.0 



+ 1.7 

— 0.8 

+ 0.2 

— 1.4 

— 0.1 
+ 1-7 
+ 0.3 



+ 1-2 
+ 0.3 



78.5 
78.7 
78.8 



+ 05. 
— 0.1 
+ 1.3 

+ 1.5 



79.8 



+ 1.4 



+ 0.2 
+ 0.3 
+ 1-2 



78.6 

78.8 

80.1 

80.2 

79.0* + 0.6 

79.8 |+ 1.4 

78.4 + 0.9 



78.9 

79.7 + 1.1 



81.2 
77.8 

80.6 
78.4 
81.6 
80.9 
81.1 
79.8 



80.9 
79.8 



+ 3.4 
+ 1-2 



+ 0.9 
— 1.2 
+ 0.9 
+ 2.2 
4- 1.3 



+ 1.0 

+ 0.8 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1920. with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



July. 



u 
a 
* 

u 
a> 
o. 

a 



2 

9 



ti 

a 
v 
Q 



August. 



£ 

a 



I 

s 

— 

a 



September. 



g 

- 



— 



£ 

3 

£ 
<5 



Klssimmee 182.6 

Lakeland |80 . 8 

Lynne (near) 

Malabar 

McDonald « 

Merritts Island tt 

New Smyrna 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park 

Plant City 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 

Titusville 



+ 0.5 82.6 
80.6 



82.2 
80.8 
80.8 
79.5 
80.8 
80.4 
J81.3 
81.6 



81.2 



82.2 
80.4 
81.0 
79.6 
80.2 
81.1 
|— 0.9'|80.4 
0.5 81.4 



+ 0.6 

— 1.0 

— 0.5 

— 0.4 

— 0.6 



+ 0.4180.7 
79.8 



+ 0.4 



+ 0.3181.2 

— 1.1|79.2 

— 0.5 79.4 

— 0.4J79.0 

— 1.1|78.8 
180.4 



81.6 



81.8 
79.1 
81.7 
80.4 
81.3 
81.4 
80.6 



— 2.3 

— 6.7 
+ 0.1 
+ 0.4 

— 0.4 



1.1 
1.8 
0.1 



0.1 



1.4 
0.7 



80.3 



82.4 
79.6 
82.3 
80.0 
81.4 
81.4 
81.2 



Southern Division. 

Arcadia 80.8* 

Avon Park 79.8 

Bradentown 80.8 

Davie 79.7* 

Fort Lauderdale 82.0 

Fort Myers 181.0 

Griffin « |79.4 

Homestead 80.4 

Hypoluxo |80.8 

Jupiter | .... . 

Key West 183.9 |+ 0.2 82.6 

Lock No. 1 it i 

Long Key J84.6 | 

Miami (1) 81.2 |— 0.7 

Miami (2) |81.6 i 

Moore Haven 79.4 



81.8' 
80.8 
81.4 
79.0 
81.2 
81.6 
77.9 
... 80.1 



— 1.8 

— 1.6 
0.0 

+ 0.2 
0.0 



79.4 
80.8 



+ 0.8 
0.0 

— 0.7 
+ 0.3 

0.0 

— 0.2 
+ 1-2 



81. 4 4 
78.2 
81.2 
79.6 
80.3 
80.4 
80.0 



0.0 
— 0.9 
+ 0.2 



|— 0.7[80.0 |— 1.6 



80.6 
79.0 
80.2 
79.1 

J80.8 

+ 0.5|80.7 
77.8 
79.6 
79.9 



— 1.282.2 



83.7 
80.0 
81.4 
80.1 



I— 1-4 

'+ 6*9 

|+ 0.6 
i+ 0.8 
|+ 0.5 



0.0 
— 1.2 
+ 0.3 



+ 0.8 
- 0.9 



.... 83.4 
2.080.4 

81.6 

179.8 



— 0.3 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Tear 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



July 



2 

a 

a 

B 
I 



2 

3 
*J 

a 

— 

Q 



August. 



— 

a 

<B 



t 

9 



a 



September. 



o 

c 

B 

a. 



3 
w 
I- 

cd 
B 
a> 
Q 



Punta Corda 

Ritta *-. 

Sand Key . . 



.[81.6 i.... 

.|80.4* I 

. 182.0 .... 



82. 2 1 
79.4' 
80.9 



Western Division. 

Apalachicola J81.7 | 

Blountstown 

Bonitay 

DeFuniak Springs 

Garniers (near) %t 

Marlanna 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



80.8 
78.8" 
81.6 



— 1.2,79.0 



+ 0.1)79.0 

|77.2 

79.6 I |78.4 

80.9 I— 0.1180.2 
79.6 I— 1.8|73.2 
81.6 |— 0.7|80.8 
79.2 |— 2.7J79.6 



I— 2 



2.8 

3.6|77.1 
...178.3 
1.0J80.3 
1.8178.6 
1.0180.2 
.1179.0 



— 0.4 



— 0.6 



1 + 
1 + 

S 



2.3 
0.7 
1.1 
1.0 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



October. 



— 

6 
a 



a 

a 



November. 



a 

a 



t 

9 
— 

id 

a 

9 

Q 



December. 



2 

a 
B 



3 

t: 
1 

a 



Northern Division. 

Archer 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

"Federal Point 

Penholloway 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

Glen St Mary 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville . ..." 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Madison 

Melrose 

Middleburg 

Monticello 

Mount Pleasant 

Old Town 

Quincy 

St. Augustine 

Satsuma Heights . . . 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



Central Division. 



Bartow 
Brooksville 
Clermont . . 
DeLand . . . 

Eustis 

Pellsmere . 
Port Meade 
Fort Pierce 
Inverness 



68.6 
72.9 
69.3 
71.0 



— 2.2 
+ 0.3 

— 2.9 

— 0.9 



68.7 
69.6 
67.2 
68.4 
68.7 



— 2.7 
1-1.8 

— 3.5 
3.1 

— 0.9 



69.0 

68.4 

67.6 

68.3' 

69.3 

70.6 

67.8 

68.0 

66.0 



66.6 
71.9 



70.6 
67.2 



72.1 
68.7 
74.2 
70.3 
71.5 
72.6 



73.8 
71.3 



0.6 
2.4 
2.2 
2.1 
0.8 

2.5 
1.6 
2.9 



0.5 



+ 0.1 
— 1.2 



1.9 
4.6 
0.7 
1.7 
1.8 



2.5 
1.3 



57.7 

63.4 

63.2 

63.9 

57.0' 

61.2 

62.0 

59.4 

60.3 

61.7 

60.2 

58.9 

59.3 

58.2 

59.6* 

59.5 

63.4 

59.6 s 

58.0 

55.6 



4.0 
0.3 
1.5 
0.1 

i!6 

1.0 
2.5 
0.2 
0.4 



56.2 
64.2 



63.6 
57.5 



65.2 
62.6 
68.3 
64.6 
64.6 
68.0 



1.6 
2.2 
3.4 
3.2 
1.3 

i!3 
2.0 
3.7 



0.0 



— 3.4 

— 1.6 

— 1.4 
+ 0.1 

•■■•»• 

— 2.4 

+ 0.1 

— 1.0 

— 0.6 
+ 0.3 

+ 0.1 

— 2.1 

— 3.2 

— 1.4 

— 0.7 

— 0.9 

— 0.8 

— 2.5 



51.8 

56.8 — 0.8 



+ 



1.2 
2.0 



58.0* + 2.2 
52.1 — 0.8 



— 1.3 

— 3.0 

+ 0.8 
+ 0.2 

— 1.0 



69.4 
64.5 



:+ 2.1 

— 3.4 
0.0 
.... — 1.3 
58.8 \— 1.1 
62.7 | 



63.5 
56.2 
61.1 
57.4 



0.064.6 :+ 0.1 
4- 1.4|S7.2 |+ 0.4 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 





October. 


November. 


December. 


Station*. 

• 


o 

N 

3 

fi 

3. 

a 

B 

E- 


£ 

3 

a 
2 


E 
3 

e 

a 
a. 

a 

9 

E- 


9 
N 

a 

a. 
m 

Q 


. 3 

1 

3 

a. 

a 

o 


3 

B 
1 








i 






73.6 
72.4 


— 1.3 


70.0 
66.4 


+ 2.6 








61.9 










75.0 
70.2 
73.4 
71.2 
68.8 


— 0.5 

— 2.7 


69.2' 
64.4 


+ 0.5 

— 1.2 

0.0 

+ 0.7 


63.8 
58.4 
62 A 
57.2 
57.1 


+ 0.6 




— 0.8 


Merritts Island tt 


— 2.1168.4 

— 1.965.9 


— 0.6 

— 1.4 




— 8.2 


62.4 — 1.4 


— 0.5 












69.8 
72.0 


— 3.5 

— 1.7 


63.4 
66.7 


— i.3 

+ 0.2 


58.3' 
61.4 


— 1.0 




+ 0.8 






Pinellas Park 


72.8 





56.2 




59.4 





St nioud 


72.8 
69.6 
73.4 
71.2 


— 3.8 

— 2.5 


67.4 
63.8 
67.6 
65.3 
66.2 










— 2.3 

o.o 

— 0.6 


58.4 
61.6 
59.7 
60.2 
60.0 
59.8 

61.6' 

63.8 

68.8' 

67.0 

69.4 

64.8 

65.6 

69.8 

68.2 

68.0 

70.6 


— 1.5 


St. Petersburg 


+"6.'i 




72.2 — 1.6 
72.7 1— 0.6 
72.2 j— 1.5 

7118 ]— 3.3 
72.9 — 2.0 


— 1.0 




66.0 -1-0.3 


+ 0.1 


Titus ville 


66.4 

67.1 
67.6 
67.6' 
71.2 
73.6 
69.9 
70.7 
71.4 
72.6 
72.6 
74.5 


0.0 

— 0.6 

— 0.3 
+ 0.5 

+ 6.3 

+ '6!2 
+ 1.0 
+ 0.2 


— 1.8 


Southern Division. 


— 1.5 




+ 1.0 




78.1 
74.8 
77.2 
74.0 
73.4 
74.0 
76.2 
76.4 
77.6 


— 1.0 

— i!3 

— 1.3 

— 0.4 

— 1.1 


— 0.8 


Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 


+ '6.'5 












— 0.1 




+ 1.7 




+ 0.5 






Long Key 


77.2 
75.2 
76.2 
73.0 


-2.6 


74.3 
72.2 
73.2 
67.6 


+ 6.2 


70.6 
68.0 
68.9 
62.6 


"o.o 


Moore Haven 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

* 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 





October. 


November. 


December. 


Stations. 


9 
H 

3 

a 
6 

8 
a. 

a 
I 


tv 

H 

3 
t. 

1 

a 

a 


9 

ha 

3 

B 

S 

a 
S 
8 

E- 


| 

o 
*- 

i 

1 


9 

E 

3 

i 

8 
a 

S 

. 9 

E- 


ai 

Si 
3 
C 
1 

a. 
9 

C 








68.6 
68.8" 
74.0 

57.4 


— 4.7 


61.3 ] 




74.3' 
76.8 

68.8 


— 2.3 


65.4' 1. .... . 


Sand Key 

Western Division. 


70.8 | 

i 

52.5 |— 2.8 

51.6 1 




66.7 
64.8 
66.8' 
68.2 
69.0 
70.0 
66.0 


— 1.5 

— 3.7 

+ 0.2 

— 0.4 
0.0 

— 2.4 


54.0" 

55.0 

55.2 

55.5 

56.2 

58.7 

64.7 


— 5.4 

— 4.0 

— 2.9 
r- 3.4 

— 1.1 

— 3.9 


48 2 — 9 8 


DeFunlak Springs 

Garnlers (near) J$ 


50.8 
50.2 
51.4 
51.7 


— 1.3 

— 1.8 

— 2 2 






52.8 


— ii i 




48 6 9 e 











Small figures Indicate number of days missing from report: 
(1) one day; (2) two days, ete. 



tliiw 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



Annual. 



a 
S 



C. 
& 







69.5 
68.0 
69.6 



67.4 
68.7 
66.9 
67.5 
68.0 



67.7 



Northern Division. 

Archer ^ 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

r ernandlna 

Gainesville 

Glen 8t. Mary 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Madison 

Melrose 

Mlddleburg 

Montlcello 

Mount Pleasant 

Old Town 

Qulncy •' I 66.3 

St Augustine 69.0 

Satauma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



67.3 



68.1 



67.1 



. Central Drvitlon. 

Bartow 

Brooksville 

Clermont 

DeLand 

Eustls 

Fellsmere 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness - 



66.6 



71.8 
68.5 
72.4 
70.3 
71.0 
71.4 



73.4 
70.0 



— 0.8 

— 2.3 
0.0 



— 1.1 

— 1.1 

— 1.8 

— 1.0 

— 0.2 



— 0.2 



— 1.7 



— 0.0 



— 0.9 



— 0.5 



— 0.6 



— 0.2 

— 2.4 

— 0.4 
+ 0.2 

— 0.6 



+ 0.6 

+ 0.1 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



Annual. 



a 



& 



Isleworth tt 

KIssimmee 

Lakeland 

Lynne (near) 

Malabar 

McDonald tt 

Merritta Island tt-. 

New Smyrna 

Ocala 

Okeechobee 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park 

Plant City 

St. Cloud 

St Leo 

St. Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs . . 
Titusvllle 



Southern Division. 

Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale . . . 

Fort Myers 

Griffin » 

Homestead ■ 

Hypoluxo 

Jupiter 

Key West 

Lock No. 1 tt 

Long TCey 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Moore Haven 



71.4 



72.8 
69.8 
71.6 
69.1 
68.9 



69.9 
71.6 



71.2 



69.4 
72.2 
70.1 
71.3 
71.2 
70.6 



71.8 
71.9 
71.0 
72.4 
74.8 
73.2 
+72.0 

,| 73.6 

73.8 



76.6 



77.2 
74.0 
75,2 
71.4 



+ 0.2 

— 1.3 

— 1.0 

— 0.7 

— 1.3 



— 1.4 

— 0.3 



— 2.1 



— 0.6 

— 0.4 
+ 0.2 

— 0.7 



— 1.2 

— 0.7 

— 0.6 



+ 0.1 



— 0.8 

'—'6.3 



— 1.4 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures for the Year 1920, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



Annual. 



S 






Punta Gorda 

Ritta 

Sand Key 

Western Division. 

Apalachlcola 

Blountstown 

Bonifay 

DePunlak Springs .. 
Garniers (near) \% . 

■MarlaiiDii 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



75.5 
67.0 



— 2.0 



65.9 



66.3 
68.0 
66.0 



1.6 
0.0 
1.6 
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COMPARATIVE ANNUAL DATA FOR FLORIDA. 



YEAR 



Temperature 









& 



0) 

— 



o 



Precipitation 



if. 



4) 



1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903 . 

1904 . 

1905 . 

1906 ". 

1907 . 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 
1915. . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 



70.4 
71.0 
71.2 
69.9 
71.0 
71.2 
70.5 
71.0 
70.7 
68.8 
70.8 
69.8 
69.9 
70.5 
70.9 
71.5 
71.2 
71.1 
69.2 
72.3 
71.1 
71.2 
70.3 
70.4 
71.1 
70.3 
71.3 
71.6 
70.1 



— 0.2 
+ 0.4 
4 0.6 

— 0.7 
+ 0.4 
+ 0.6 

— 0.1 
4- 0.4 
+ 0.1 

— 1.8 
+ 0.2 

— 0.8 

— 0.7 

— 0.1 
+ 0.3 
+ 0.9 
4- 0.6 
+ 0.6 

— 1.4 



1.7 
0.6 
0.7 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
0.7 
4- 0.5 
+ 0.9 
— 0.8 



4- 

+ 
+ 



+ 



101 
104 
101 
100 
103 
104 
102 
104 
104 
107 
105 

io; 

102 
103 
101 
102 
103 
103 
102 
104 
104 
104 
107 
105 
102 
102 
106 
101 
102 



22 
19 
12 
11 
20 
17 
17 
— 2 
13 
12 
15 
17 
20 
10 
14 
21 
20 
16 
19 
15 
21 
23 
19 
23 
21 
13 
11 
14 
19 



> 



47.99 

53.01 

52.51 

45.50 

49.62 

56.69 

48. a 

53.9 

61.19 

68.47 

51.24 

55.79 

48.15 

61.43 

53.76 

49.15 

48.54 

49.52 

50.88 

47.40 

64.88 

48.02 

49.08 

56.30 

47.10 

41.36 

50.09 

57.36 

57.79 



— 4.42 
4- 0.60 
4- 0.10 

— 6.91 

— 2.79 
4 4.28 

— 4.05 
+ 1.52 
4- 8.78 
4 6.06 

— 1.17 
4 3. 38 

- 4.26 
9.02 
1.35 
3.26 

— 3.87 

— 2.89 

— 1.63 

— 5.01 
+ 11-61 

— 6.20 

— 4.62 
4- 1.23 

— 6.26 
—12.72 

— 2.10 
+ 5.08 
4- 5.83 



4 
+ 






PRESSURE, WIND, HUMIDITY, AND SUNSHINE DATA. 



f 



STATIONS 



Atmospheric PreaBUre 
(Reduced to 
Sea Level) 



a 
$ 

a 



I 

EC 



Wind 



31 2 

> O 4) 



Is 

H ° 

S3> 



2 

2 



Relative 
Humidity, 
Mean an. 



S 



I 






o 
• 



'0) 



© 3 

OhOT 



Jacksonville 
Key WeBt . 

Miami 

Pensacola . 
Tampa 



30.06 
30.02 
30.04 
30.06 
30,05 



3d. 66 
30.38 
30.41 
30.69 
30.50 



29.48 
29.84 
29.61 
29.52 

,-1?- 47 



12.4 
10.3 

8.6 
13.2 

6.7 



58 
60 
38 
64 
36 



July 4 
Sept. 30 
Sept. 30 
May 6 
8W. |Aug. 4 



w. 

sw. 

8. 

n. 



84 
77 
78 
81 
82 



64 
69 
66 
70 
58 



76 
77 
75 
74 
72 



67 
66 
62 
61 
66 



M 
-J 
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KILLING .FROSTS, 1920. 



STATIONS 



Last in 
spring 



First In 
autumn 



Northern Division. 

Archer 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

Fernandlna 

Gainesville 

Glen St. Mary 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville (2) 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Madison 

Melrose 

Middleburg 

Montlcello ..., 

Mount Pleasant 

Old Town 

Qulncy 

St Augustine 

Satsuma Heights . . . 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



v — ;■ 

Central Division. 

Bartow 

Brooksville 

Clermont - v ... 

IV I .and ':. 

Bustls 

Fellsmere 

Fort Meade . . . ./ 

Fort Pierce . . . .' 

Inverness 

Isleworth 

Kissimmee 

Lakeland 

Lynne (near) 

Malabar 

McDonald 

Merritts Island 

New Smyrna 

Ocala 



Mar. 8 

Max. 8 

Mar 1 

Mar. 7 

Mar. 8 
• 

Mar. 8 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 10 
8 
8 
9 



Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 



Mar. 8 

Mar. 8 

Mar. 9 

April 6 



Mar. 

April 6 

Mar. 2 

Mar. 7 

Mar. 7 

Mar. 8 



Mar. 
April 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
None 
Mar. 
None 
• 

Mar. 

Mar. 

None 

Mar. 

None 

Mar. 

Mar. 



77 



Nov. 17 
None 
None 
None 

• •. 
None 

Nov. 18 

Nov. 18 

Dec. 11 

Nov. 18 

Nov. 18 

Nov. 18 

Nov. 15 

Nov. 17 

Nov. 18 

Nov. 18 
None 

Nov. 18 

Nov. 18 

Nov. 17 

• 

Nov. 17 
None 

Dec. 29 

None • 

Nov. 17 



Dec. 17 
Oct 29 
None 
None 
None 
Dec. 17 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Nov. 18 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Nov. 18 
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KILLING FROSTS. 1920.— (Continued) 



STATIONS 



Okeechobee 
Orange City ... 

Orlando 

Oxford 

Pinellas Park . . 

Plant City 

St. Cloud 

St. eLo 

St Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Tltusvllle 



Last In 
spring 



First in 
autumn 



Southern Division. 

Arcadia 

Avon Park 

firadentown 

Davie 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Jupiter 

Key West 

Lock No. 1 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Moore Haven 

Punta Gorda ..'. 

Rltta 

Sand Key 



Western Division. 

Apalachicola 

Blountatown 

Bonltay .'. 

DeFuniak Springs 
Garniers (near) . . 

Marlanna 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 

• 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

None 

Mar. 

Mar. 



Mar. 

None 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

None 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

• 

None 

Mra. 

None 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar- 
None 



Mar. 8 



April 6 

April 6 

Mar.. 9, 

Mar. 8 

Mar. 7 

Mar. 6 



Mar. 14 



Dec. 
None 

• 

None 

• 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 



None 

None 

None 

Dec. 17 

None 

None 

Dec. 17 

Dec. 17 

Dec. 17 

None 

None 

Dec. 17 

None 

None 

None 

Dec. 17 

None 

None 

None 



Nov. 17 

• 

Nov. 17 

Oct. 30 

Nov. 13 

Nov. 17 

Nov. 17 

Nov. 18 

Nov. 4 



* Record Incomplete, 
ably correct. 



t Data Incomplete, but this date prob- 



MONTHLY SUMMARY. 1920. 



MONTH 



Temperature 



> 
< 

3 
3 
en 



B 
£ 



II 



Q O 



B 

B 






Precipitation 



< 

s 
s 



2 

II 

QZ 



Average Number of Days 



•a 
o 

a 



o 



u 



■o 

3 
O 

5 






•a 
s 
a 



Wind 



January . 
February 
March . . . 
April .... 

May 

June 

July 

August . . 
September 
October . . 
November 
December 

Year .. 



61.1 
57.1 
63.0 
70.9 
74.4 
78.8 
80.9 
80.7 
79.8 
71.2 
64.3 
68.6 

70.1 



+ 2.2 

— 2.9 

— 2.9 
+ 0.9 

— 1.6 

— 1.0 

— 0.5 

— 0.6 
+ 0.6 

— 1.8 

— 1.1 

— 0.8 

— 0.8 



87 

87 
. 97 

95 

97V 
102 

99 
101 
101 

92 

89 

90 

102 



21 
19 
21 
30 
47 
55 
59 
60 
48 
32 
25 
21 

19 



2.60 
6.41 
1.24 
6.28 
4.98 
6.02 
7.23 
6.62 
8.09 
1.91 
4.06 
3.35 



57.79 



—0.30 
+2.42 
—1.83 
+4.04 
+1.09 
—0.35 
+0.22 
—0.60 
+1.32 
—2.74 
+1.88 
+0.63 



+5.83 



4 

8 

9 

11 

16 

15 

14 

5 

7 

7 



111 



16 
13 
17 
13 
16 
15 
10 
13 
11 
19 
15 
16 



173 



10 

10 

10 

9 

16 

IS 

12 

8 

6 

7 



116 



77 



ne. 

nw. 

se. 

se. 

ne. 

se. 

8W. 

■e. 

e. 

ne. 

ne. 

nw. 

ne. 



-N 







MAXIMUM RAINFALL AT REGULAR STATIONS. 












a 


b 

3 


| 










** 


2 

s 

2 


1 






1 




a 




E 
1 


o. 


& 


9 


*M 


1 


* 


| 


l 


I 




ft 


£ 


3 


< 


9 


»» 


■< 


00 




2 


Q 


< 


6 Minutes 


.16" 


.33" 


.16' 


.43*" 


.41* 


.44* 


.54* 


.53' 


.57' 


.53' 


.62* 


.30' 


.57 


10 Minutes — 


.19' 


.46' 


.20' 


.78' 


.67' 


.6*1* 


.87' 


.97' 


.99* 


.80" 


.78' 


.52* 


.99 


15 Minutes 


.22* 


.54" 


.22' 


1.06* 


.84' 


.74 l 


1.06' 


1.84' 


1.36' 


.92" 


.61* 


.61' 


1.36 


30 Minutes .... 


.33* 


.76' 


.28* 


1.73* 


1.10" 


1.11' 


1.86' 


2.13' 


1.72' 


.96- 


1.19" 


.96' 


2.13 


1 Hour 


.50' 


1.27* 


.33' 


2.56* 


1.61' 


1.54* 


2.61* 


2.65' 


2.12' 


.99" 


1.52' 


1.46' 


2.66 


2 Hours 


.77' 


1.47* 


.39* 


2.76' 


1.99' 


2.69" 


2.84" 


2.72" 


2.56' 


.99" 


1.78* 


1.65* 


2.84 



■Jacksonville; 'Key West; 'Miami; *Pensacola; 'Tampa. 
• Key WeBt and Tampa. 
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